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LADIES’ COSTUME. 
(For Description see next page.) 
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E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS. 
LADIES’ COSTUME. 


The skirt to this pretty toilet hangs gracefully, | cents, and is in 9 sizes for ladies from 20 to 36 inches, 
with all of its fullness at the back, where it is laid | waist measure. 
in a large triple-box-plait. It is composed of a wide} The basque, which has sleeves and decorations of 
front gore, 4 similar gore at each side, und two} silk, fits the figure very prettily by the customar: 
plain back-breadths forming a short train and having | seams, and closes at the back with hooks and loops. 
a ribbon bow tacked over the seam at the center as} The sleeves are widened and left open at the outside 
illustrated The skirt was cnt from silk, by pattern | seam over the wrist, while a folded cuff of the 
No. 3966, price 35 cents, which is in 9 sizes for camel's-hair stands above the opening. The pattern 


ladies from 20 to 36 inches, waist measure. The} to the basque is No. 4005, price 30 cents. It is 


in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust 


‘ if 

over-skirt has a long square front gore, to which is | 

joined the shirred front edges of vhe wide gores, | measure; and may be used for any material made up 
' 


shirred together at the back edges and shirred again | into dresses. 

midway between the seams for the drapery. It is| To make the costume for a lady of medium size, 
prettily trimmed as illustrated with ribbon bows, and 14¢ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required 
plaitings of the material, which is camel’s-hair | 6% yards being necessary for the skirt, 2¢ for the 

The pattern used in cutting it is No, 4035. price 30 | basque, and 5} yards for the over-skirt. 


4194 4194 


Front View. Back View, 
LADIES’ LOOSE CLOAK, WITH DOLMAN SLEEVES 


No. 4194.—This charming garment may be made | pattern to the cloak is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
of any cloaking material, beaver cloth perhaps being | to 46 inches, bust measure, and costs 35 cents. To 
the most suitable. In*the engravings the decora-|make the garment fora lady of medium size, 68 
tions of Titan braid and silk embroidery, as well as | yards of goods, 27 inches wide, will be required. 
their arrangement, are faithfully delineated. The 
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Front View. 
LADIES’ PROMENADE BASQUE 
it for f medium size, 5 yards of materi:l, 2 


No. 4199.—The stylish basque represented by | it for a lady of 
inches wide, will be required. Price of pattern, 30 


these engravings is in 13 sizes for ladies from 28 
46 inches, bust measure. To make a basque like 


cents 





4176 


Front Vieu 
LADIES’ MANTLE WRAP 
No. 4176.—This elegant mantle is very nearly | suit fabric is equally appropriate. The pattern is in 
10 sizes for ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust mea- 


like the “Arab wraps’’ worn some seasons ago, 
sure, and requires 3§ yards of goods, thirty-six 


consisting of a long breadth so doubled and seamed 
at the center as to form the hood illustrated. Cash- 
mere is used in this instance, though silk or any 


inches wide, to make the wrap for a lady of medium 
size. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 
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LADIES’ DOUBLE-BREASTED 
STREET SACK. 

No. 4204.—This comfortable garment 
may be made of cloth, velvet, plush, cash- 
mere, drap d'été or any suitable goods; 
and the pattern to it is in 13 sizes for 
ladies from 28 to 46 inches, bust measure. 
To make the garment for a lady of medium 
size, 3$ yards of goods, 27 inches wide, 
will be required. Titan braid, fur bands, 
fringe, folds or embroideries are appro- 
priate decorations, and may be applied in 
any style preferred, Price of pattern, 30 

4204 cents, 4204 


Front View, Back View, 





Front View. 


CHILD'S DRESS, WITH YOK#Z, AND KILTED| MISSES’ GORED JACKET 


, 
shesioides No. 4197.—This stylish wrap can be made from 4 
No. 4208.—This pretty little dress is made of cash- yards of material, 27 inches wide, for a miss of 12 

mere and trimmed with the same and Hamburg em- years. The vattern is in 8 sizes for misses from 
broidery. The pattern is in 6 sizes for children 8 to 15 years of age, and costs 25 cents. In the 
from 1 to 6 years of age, and requires 3% yards of | present instance the garment is made of cloth and 
goods, 27 inches wide, in making the dress for a/| trimmed with braid. 
child of 4 years. Price of pattern, 25 cents. 


BOYS’ HUSSAR JACKET. 


No. 4215.—The pattern to this 
handsome jacket is in 8 sizes for 
boys from 3 to 10 years of age, and 
costs 20 cents. To make a gar- 
ment after it fora boy of 7 years, 
1¢ yard of goods, 27 inches wide, 

4215 will be required. 4215 
Front View. . Back View. 


{2 NOTICE.--We are Agents for the Sale of E. BUTTERICK & CO.’S PATTERNS, and 
will send any kind or size of them to any address, post-paid, on receipt of price and 


order. T, & ARTHUR & SON, 1129 Chestnut St., Phila, | 
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MOUTH OF THE CROTON, 


UP THE HUDSON. 
BY B. DUFFEY. 


by be gliding up the Hudson on one of the 


MRS. E. 


magnificent day boats which ply between 

New York and 
about as much unalloyed 
crowded into one day’s existence. 
may well be proud of this noble river 
foreigners do not hesitate to bestow upon it due 
praise. 
VOL, XLIII.—4. 


pleasure as can be 
Americans 
Even 


Albany, seems to afford | 


Charles Wentworth Dilke, in his ** Greater | 


Britain,’’ published a few years since, says of this 
river; “*Those who say that America has no 
scenery, forget the Hudson, while they can never 
have explored Lake George, Lake Champlain and 
the Mohawk. That Poole’s exquisite scene from 
the ‘ Decameron,’ ‘ Philomena’s Song,’ could have 
been realized on earth, I never dreamed, until I 
saw the singers at a New Yorker’s villa on the 
Hudson grouped in the deep shades of a glen, 
from which there was an outlook upon the basaltic 
Palisades and lake-like Tappan Zee. It was in 
(695) 
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some such spot that De Tocqueville wrote the 
brightest of his brilliant letters—that dated ‘Sing 
Sing ’—for he speaks of himself as lying on a hill 
that overhung the Hudson, watching the white | 
sails gleaming in the hot sun, and trying in vain | 
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on the west for many miles above New York, and 
varying in height from two hundred to five hun- 
dred feet. 

A little below Washington Heights we pass q 
pretty village, nestling on the eastern bank of the 


to fancy what became of the river where it disap-| river, and nearly embowered with trees. Here 











peared in the blue ‘ Highlands.’ ” 


AUDUBON’S RESIDENCE. 


We steam out of the dock, and up the river, | 


the traveller may plainly see a handsome residence, 
with lawn sloping down to the 
river’s edge, which was once the 
home of Audubon, the natu- 
ralist. 

Passing swiftly by fine coun- 
try residences, which are palatial 
in their grandeur, presently the 
mouth of a little creek is reached; 
and this constitufes the northern 
boundary of the Island of Man- 
hattan. This is called Spuyten 
Duyvel Creek, and for this name 
Irving accounts, in Diedrich 

fe Knickerbocker’s ‘ History of 
a, New York.’’ Anthony Van Cor- 
' lear, the trumpeter of Governor 
Stuyvesant, attempted to swim 
the creek during a violent storm, 
The chronicler says: ‘‘ The wind 
was high, the elements in an up- 
roar, and no Charon could be 
found to ferry the adventurous 
sounder of brass across the 
water, For a short time he 
vapored like an intelligent ghost 
upon the brink, and then, be- 
thinking himself of the urgency 

of his errand (to arouse the peo- 
ple to arms), he took a hearty 
embrace of his stone bottle; 
swore most valorously that he would swim across 


past the almost numberless wharves, crowded | in spite of the devil (en spyt der duyvel), and dar- 


with shipping from all parts of the world. We) 
come in sight of various points of interest, all of 
which are dutifully pointed outin the guide-books. 
Not far from our starting point we see on the Jersey 
side the Heights of Hoboken, made historically 
famous as the spot where was fought the duel 
between Hamilton and Burr. We try to be im- 
pressed, but somehow it occurs to us that this is 
the identical place where resided the “ girl with 
the gingham umberella,”’ famous in modern song, 
and the seriousness of the historical occurrence is 
lost to us in the grotesqueness of the remem- 
brance. 

The western banks of the Hudson rise for the | 
most part abruptly from the water’s edge. On the 





ingly plunged into the stream, Luckless Anthony! 


| Searcely had he buffeted half-way over, when he 


was observed to struggle violently, as if battling 
with the spirit of the waters. Instinctively he put 
his trumpet to his mouth, and, giving a vehement 
blast, sank forever to the bottom! The clangor of 
his trumpet rang far and wide through the coun- 
try, alarming the neighbors round, who hurried 
in amazement to the spot. Here an old Dutch 
burgher, famed for his veracity, who had been a 
witness to the fact, related to them the melancholy 
affair, with the fearful addition (to which I am 
slow in giving belief,) that he saw the duyvel, in 
the shape of a huge moss-bunker, seize the sturdy 
Anthony by the leg, and drag him beneath the 


eastern sides are grassy and wooded silopes,| waves, Certain it is, the place has been called 
crowned with magnificent country residences of | Spuyten Duyvel ever since.” 


New York merchant princes, and hterary men 
whose fame belongs to the whole country. 


Not far above the mouth of Spuyten Duyvel 


| Creek, and on the same side of the river, is Font 
A few miles above New York, the traveller | 
reaches the sites of Fort Lee, on the western bank, | 


Hill, a castle of gray stone, built by Edwin For- 
rest. It is picturesque in appearance, and, when 








and of Fort Washington, on the eastern bank of| it had the green slope of the hill behind it, must 
the river. Nothing now remains of Fort Lee but | have been beautiful. But the place has been 
the spot where it once stood. These two forts | bought by the Sisters of the Sacred Heart, and a 
played an important part in the Revolutionary | huge and ugly edifice of red brick built immedi- 
War. |ately behind it, out of all harmony with either 

At Fort Lee begin the Palisades, a precipitous | landscape or castle. This red-brick pile is the 
wall of basaltic formation, bordering the Hudson | Convent and Academy of Mount St. Vincent, and 
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the castle is now used for the purposes of the 


school and convent. 

Nearly opposite Font Hill rises ** Indian Head,”’ 
the highest point of the Palisades, five hundred 
and fifty feet above the river, As we round the 
point a little above ‘“‘Indian Head,” the river 
broadens into the Tappan Zee. The Palisades 
here lose their wall-like character, and break 
away into little headlands. Around the point, in 
a most romantic situation, is located the town of | 
Piermont, where the pier of the Erie Railroad juts | 
out into the river for the distance of nearly a mile. | 

The location of Piermont is not, however, any | 
more beautiful than that of Tarrytown, which lies 
nearly opposite on the eastern bank of the Tappan 
Yee. The engraving gives a view from the heights 
above the town. On the left, in the distance, are 
seen the Palisades, the highest point being ‘‘ In- | 
dian Head,” already shown in another engraving. 
On the right is Piermont with its pier. 

Before we quite reach Tarrytown we see the | 
pretty village of Irvington, so named in honor of | 
Washington Irving, who had here 
his residence, ‘‘Sunnyside,”’ the 
home of Irving, is somewhere here, 
embowered in trees, which so com- 
pletely hide it that the tourist can 
only locate it in his fancy. This 
house is the identical ‘* Wolfert’s 
Roost,”” made famous by Irving 
before he ever thought to become 
its possessor. 

Above Tarrytown is the old post 

road where Major Andre was cap- 
tured, and we are told that an 
appropriate monument marks the 
spot, though this is not visible from 
the river. Tarrytown and its vici- 
nity were the scene of unusually 
stirring events during the Revolu- 
tion. Here, Irving tells us, were 
the two opposing marauders, the 
Skinners and the Cow-Boys—the 
former rebels, and the latter tories. 
Irving says: ‘In the zeal of ser- 
vice both were apt to make blun- 
ders, and confounded the property 
of friend and foe. Neither of them, 
in the heat and hurry of a foray, 
had time to ascertain the politics of 
a horse or cow which they were 
driving off into captivity, nor when 
they wrung the neck of a rooster 
did they trouble their heads 
whether he crowed for Congress or 
King George.”’ 

Tarrytown is interesting for more 
than this, A little above the vil- 
lage, and about half a mile from 
the Hudson, is the far-famed Sleepy 
Hollow, haunted of old by the headless horseman ; 
and here is still the brook over the rustic bridge 
spanning which the same horseman pursued 
Ichabod Crane, the luckless suitor of Katrina Van 
Tassel. The old Dutch church still stands in the 
valley, and in its peaceful church-yard Washing- 
ton Irving is buried. The following is Irving's 





beautiful description of this valley: ‘‘ Not far 
from Tarrytown there is a little valley, or rather a 
lap of land among high hills, which is one of the 
quietest places in the whole world. A small 
brook glides through it with just murmur enough 
to lull one to repose; and the occasional whistle of 
a quail, or tapping of a woodpecker, is almost the 
only sound that ever breaks in upon the uniform 
tranquillity. If ever I should wish for a retreat, 
whither I might steal from the world and its dis- 
tractions, and dream quietly away the remnant of 


|a troubled life, I know of none more promising 


than this little valley.” 

Nyack lies a short distance above Piermont on 
the western side of Tappan Zee. Here the Pali- 
sades break again into abrupt precipices; while 
further on rise the undulating outlines of Point- 
No-Point, as the Ramapo Mountains are called. 
The best view of these mountains is from above, 


| when descending the river. 


The traveller’s attention is attracted by Sing 
Sing, which lies in a bend of the river on the 


THE PALISADES—INDIAN HEAD. 


leastern side. Although the town is a pleasant 


one, the special object of interest is the State 
Prison, which lies along the margin of the river. 
It is built of white marble, and is a large edifice, 
or rather cluster of edifices; but when seen from 
the centre of Tappan Zee it dwindles into insig- 
nificance. In the engraving, the view of the 


sexe np ence s 
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prison is given from the hills above the town, the | tured the British garrison entire. This was 0, 

Ramapo Mountains are seen on the opposite side | July 15, 1779. 

of the river, and Croton Point, at the mouth of| The river opposite Haverstraw is five miles 

Croton River, at the right of the picture. wide—its widest point. The view above Ston 
Point, looking downwards, is on, 
of the finest upon the Hudson, 

Rounding Verplanck’s Poin; 
the town of Peekskill comes j; 
sight. This town was named } 
one Jans Peek, a Dutch skippe; 
who, mistaking a tributary of th 
Hudson for the main river, her 
landed, and finally settled. |; 
1797, Peekskill was the head-quar- 
ters of Israel Putnam. Here js 
the farm and summer home o! 
Henry Ward Beecher. 

It is not strange that the o] 
Dutch skipper should have mad 
the mistake he did, for the Hud- 
son looks here like a land-locke 
sea without an inlet. Suddenl\ 

% the steamer rounds a promontory, 
and through a narrow channel w: 
enter the Highlands. The point 
around which the Hudson takes 

' this sudden bend is Kidd’s Point, 
or, as it is now called, Caldwell's 
Landing. It is a bold promon- 
tory, its lower banks dotted her: 
and there with a scant growth of 
evergreens, while the higher por- 
tions are densely clothed with the 

| same trees. This Point is famous 
Croton Point is a picturesque bluff, which ex-| jin history by its association with Captain Kidd, 
tends into the Hudson, on the north of the mouth the renowned pirate, and it is here that his shi; 
of Croton River, and divides Tappan Zee from | jg supposed to have been scuttled, and immens: 

Haverstraw Bay. The mouth of Croton River is | treasure lost. The higher ranges of this moun- 

itself so broad that it makes a 

kind of bay, and is dotted with 

green islands, and broken by 

tongues of land. The view given 

in the engraving is from a point 

on the Croton, with the Hudson 

visible in the remote distance. 

A little above Haverstraw vil- 

lage, which lies at the north of 

the Ramapo Mountains, is to be 

seen Treason Hill, where Andre 

met Arnold at the house of 

Joshua Hett Smith. The house 

atill stands, and is plainly visible 

from the river. As we had no 

means of identifying the precise 

house, we concluded that one 

house would do as well as an- 

other, and so located the incident 

in the most prominent house we 

saw. 

Above Haverstraw is Stony 

Point, a sharp, stony bluff ex- 

tending into the river. There is 

now a light-house upon its sum- | ‘genie Seeee Av ene au. 

mit, but during the revolution 

it was the site of a fort. General Wayne, or ‘Mad tain are called the Donderberg, where in early 

Anthony,”’ as he was called, with a company of | times resorted the imps and goblins which were 

picked men, scaled this cliff at midnight, and cap- | the terror of the Dutch navigators of the river. 


DISTANT VIEW AT TARRYTOWN. 
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Irving gives a very precise description of a cer- | ner, author of ‘‘ The Wide, Wide World.” Further 
tain little Dutch goblin in trunk-hose and sugar-|on is Mount Taurus, one thousand five hundred 
oaf hat, who made this mountain his home, and | and eighty-six feet high. On the southern slope of 
who was especially dreaded by all who made the} this hill is ‘‘ Undercliff,’ the home of the late 

passage of the Highlands. | George P. Morris. Beyond Mount Taurus is seen 

A little beyond the Donderberg, and still on the | Breakneck Hill, over eighteen hundred feet high. 
left of the ascending traveller, is 
a pretty island of about three 
hundred acres in extent, nestled 
juietly among the mountains 
which tower around it. It is 
called Iona, and is a favorite pic- 
nic ground for excursion parties 
from New York. 

Opposite stands the bold pro- 
ection, fifteen hundred feet 
high, which is known as An- 
thony’s Nose. Irving gives an 
humorous account of the man- 
ner in which it was named, 
Rounding Anthony’s Nose, the 
traveller sees Sugar-loaf Moun- 
tain in the distance on the right. 
Objects of interest now begin 
to crowd upon us. Opposite 
the point of Anthony’s Nose, 
Montgomery Creek empties into 
the Hudson. Fort Clinton was 
on one side of this creek, and 
Fort Montgomery on the other. 
Further on, Cozzen’s Hotel 
stands boldly on the bluff, and 
announces to the traveller that 
he is approaching West Point. Just before| West Point will take much of the traveller’s 
reaching the hotel, the attentive traveller may.see | attention. It is the most commanding point on 
a foamy cascade dashing down the side of the | the Hudson. There are the Military Academy, 
cliff, which from its whiteness has been called | |the Parade Ground and Barracks, more or less 

“ Buttermilk Falls.” visible from the river. Beyond are the ruins of 

Soon the steamer makes her first landing at|old Fort Putnam, on a point five hundred feet 
above the river. A monument in 
memory of Kosciusko has been 
erected still farther up. Then 
comes the West Point Light- 
House, on a pretty cliff jutting 
out into the river. 

The engraving of West Point 
gives a view of the location look- 
ing down upon the town from a 
point above, with the Breakneck 
ahd other mountains we have men- 
tioned in the distance. The view 
is one of the finest on the river, 
although the picture hardly does it 
justice. 

Beyond West Point comes an- 
other range of hills, of which the 
Old Cro’ Nestis the first. Thisisa 
rocky, precipitous mountain, near- 
ly fifteen hundred feet high. It is 
thesceneof Rodman Drake's * Cul- 
prit Fay,” and is referred toin that 
poem in the following manner: 


KIDD’ 8S POINT. 


WEST POINT, FROM THE CEMETERY. 


West Point, There are few more beautiful views on 
: a : aa a r *Tis the middle watch of a summer night 
in America than that from this place, whether The earth is dark, but the heavens are bright, 


looking up or down the river. Opposite the The moon looks down on Old Cro’ Nest 
She mellows the shade on his shaggy breast, 


» % ™~ 2 4 £ , © , b > ¢ is- 
Point is Constitution Island, where may ti di And scene hia buss geag forms to throw 
covered glimpses of the cottage home of Miss War- | In a silver cone on the wave below.” 
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One or two hills intervene, and then comes Still onward and upward we go, past Hyde 
Storm King, the highest mountain of the High- | Park, past New Paltz, past John Astor's summer 
lands. Its present name was bestowed upon it by | residence, past Rondout, and we know not what 
N. P. Willis, whose country home of “ Idlewild”’ | beside; for now our attention is taken by a blue 
is situated upon its northern terrace. pile on the northern horizon, which we know to 

The engraving gives a good view of the precipice be the first faintly visible outlines of the Catskills, 
of Storm King, which descends sheer to the water’s | Nearer and nearer we approach them, and they 
edge; but the mountain itself rises far above the | loom up higher and higher before us, sometimes 
highest point seen in the picture. lost behind an intervening hill, but presently re- 


At Newburg a lion came on board, and travelled | appearing. Beautiful, grand, magnificent Cats. 
: kills! My first view of real moun- 


SS a 
Res ss a tains, though I have crossed the 
, Alleghenies many times. The Alle- 
ghenies make so gradual an ascent 
from the sea, that one never realizes 
half their altitude. But the Cats- 
kills rise sheer up from the plain 
which stretches back from the Hud- 
son, and their entire height above 
the sea is at once discovered. Nearer 
and nearer we come, and grander 
and grander they rise, until we 
plainly see the Mountain House 
upon the face of the cliff, and the 
cleared fields upon the mountain 
sides. The Mountain House is 
about twelve miles from the land- 
ing, and at an elevation of three 
thousand feet above the level of the 
river, while the mountains behind 
rise a thousand or fifteen hundred 
feet higher. These mountains were 
called by the Indians the Mountains 
of the Sky, and here, according to 
Indian belief, was kept the treasury 
of storm and sunshine. 

' On a high point on the opposite 
side of the Hudson, Church, the 
artist, has made himself a home; 
and surely no fitter place for a stu- 
dent of nature could be found, 
where he may study the ever-vary- 
ing faces of the mountains. 

We are approaching Hudson, and 

just before we reach the city we pass 

a beautifully rounded, cultivated 

—- — . - = hill, called Mount Merino. Itisa 
yoo? OF THE STORE XING, _ charming spot, and from its sum- 
mit no doubt an extended view of 


with us as far as Hudson, where he was to roar | the neighborhood can be obtained. 
that evening. He kindly took a seat at a table We are yet many miles from our journey’s end, 
near us in the dining-room of the boat, and we | but it is half-past three o'clock, and we are so 
were enabled to eat, and survey him at our leisure. | tired. By a singularly inconvenient arrangement, 
It was a pleasant incident of the day, and we hope | the windows of these floating palaces are so high 
we may be forgiven for staring, since the lions are | that the traveller, seated in the saloon, can only 
intended to be stared at. get a glimpse of the sky, and maybe the tops of 
We pass towns and villages along the river bank | the distant mountains. The day is so windy we 
“‘too numerous to mention ;’’ all of them beauti- | cannot sit on deck, And thus the alternative is to 
ful, and worthy of being remembered if not| stand if we would see. See we must and will, 
visited. We finally draw near Poughkeepsie, a| and so through the long day we stand upon our 
thriving city upon the right bank of the river, | feet-—two of us, at least, who are comparatively 
and especially interesting to us as being the place | young, and who would rather be tired out than 
where Vassar College is located. It is a place of | miss a single view of the magnificent panorama 
twenty thousand inhabitants, and is called the| before us. But nature at last rebels, and calls out 
Queen City of the Hudson, Its lucation is beauti- | for rest. We must sit down, though a succession 


ful, and it contains many institutions of public | of Catskills, each grander than the other, were to 
interest. | rise on our way. We now and then take excur- 
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sions to the stern of the boat, to catch parting | some renowned and god-like character has lived; 


glimpses of the now receding mountains. We take | the occupant has forever departed. As you see 
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asingle look at Bear Island, in which meet the four | the forms of Christ and the twelve, it is as if you 


counties of Albany, Rensselaer, Columbia and | had been led into an ante-chamber in the land of 
Greene; where also is the site of the “ Castle of| shades: 


Rensselaerstein,’’ from whose wall 
Nicholas Koorn, the agent of Kil- 
lian Van Rensselaer, the patroon, 
compelled all passing vessels to 
pay tribute, or run the risk of 
being sunk by the ordnance of the 
fort. There is now upon the island 
a long, frowning building, with 
small apertures, which may be 
port-holes. Some one suggests that 
this may be the famous old castle, 
But, alas! we fear it is only an ice 
house! So tamely do things de- 
generate in these modern times! 
We are conscious that we are in 
danger of being aground on the 
overslaugh, by the constant rat- 
tling of the rudder-chains, and the 
slow and constantly changing 
course of the steamer. We look 
with a certain curiosity upon the 
extensive dykes on either side of 
theriver. But the scenery is tame 
compared with that which we have 
passed through during the day; 
and for the most part we are all 
content to sit quietly in our easy 
chairs until the spires of Albany 
are visible in the distance, and 
we know our journey to be nearly ended. 

Albany at last, affer nine hours of steamboat 
travel through scenery unsurpassed in America, 
and scarcely equalled anywhere. Nine hours of 
delight, which can never be repeated, since every 
one of them brought fresh and unexpected plea- 
sure, and there can be but one first time upon the 
Hudson, 





THE LAST SUPPER. 
BY ©. 

N Milan are many paintings of great merit, 
if especially in the Brera Gallery. But the most 

celebrated and really the most remarkable 
and beautiful picture in Northern Italy is “‘ The 
Last Supper,’’ by Leonardo da Vinci, a fresco of 
imperishable renown, although about perished 
itself, Evérybody in Christendom has seen pic- 
tures of this picture, from copies made when it 
was possible to see the original, though scarcely 
possible to copy it. 

To find this picture, you must go to art old 
cavalry barrack, formerly the convent Sancta 
Maria della Grazie, and find, as best you ¢an, the 
hall that was used as the refectory of that institu- 
tion; and there is “‘The Last Supper,” by Leon- 
ardo da Vinci, which was unsurpassed by any- 








thing of its kind, but now dim with age. Sixteen 
years the artist toiled at this fresco. Had it been 
done on canvas instead of on a wall, often damp, 
it would to-day rival the “‘ Transfiguration”’ by 

Raphael. The first quarter of an hour one stands | 


before it, his feeling is as when in a room where | 





POUGHKEEPSIE. 


in what is there as in an effort to see what is not 
there. Many attempts to restore certain shades, 


colors and outlines have mostly been strokes of 


additional ruin; and some such touches are dim- 
mer now than certain others supposed to be those 
of the great master himself. Yet, as you gaze long 
and intently at these apparitions, you are con- 
scious of a wonderful power emanating from them ; 
and their attitudes, earnest expressions and ges- 
tures, shadowy and somewhat wild, seem to utter 
ghostly whispers along the rude table. After 
awhile, without knowing such a thing to be possi- 
ble, you do begin to discern a look—a see out, as 
the German tongue better gives it—in the face of 
the Lord, which you think could have been pro- 
duced only by’ an inspired painter. The air of 
divine calmness, sorrowing seriousness, and 
Christ-like tenderness still lingering in that face, 
seeming to breathe the words, ‘‘ One of you shall 
betray me,” is something miraculous and inde- 
scribable. 
“He who observes it, ere he passes on 
Paases again; returns and gazes long, 
That he may call it up when far away.” 

Photographic art is unable to reproduce this 
marvellous delineation of divine character in the 
the Saviour’s face, owing to the decay of the fresco. 
The finest copies by the cleverest artists also fail 
to transfer it. No means are known of saving its 
almost vanished spirit, and the last people who 
will ever perceive it are the present generation. 

Dunellen, New Jersey. 


and you become engrossed, not so much 
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OBERWESEL ON THE RHINE, 
a Mh Rhine Gau,”’ says a traveller, “is called 
the Paradise of Germany, and is formed 
by a freak of the river, which, as it arrives 


between Mayence and Coblence a perfect semi- 
circle, when it again flows straight on to the north, 
Within this little enclosure, sheltered by the 
mountains from the cold winds, are fields, and 


under the walls of Mayence, turns suddenly to the | vineyards, and gardens, teeming with a richness 
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left, and from a northerly takes a westerly course, 
as far as the little town of Bingen, where it is im- 
peded by a range of the Taurus Mountains, and 
slowly winds round again to the narth, forming 
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and beauty more like those under Italian skies 
and stretching away in the most luxuriant ver- 
dure, as far as the eye can reach, dotted with vil- 
lages, farmhouses and bumbler cots, while along 





OBERWESEL ON THE RHINE. 
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the river range the remnants of old feudal walls, 
churches, castles, convents and abbeys, teeming | 
with the legendary lore of eighteen centuries.” 

Situated on the right bank of the Rhine, nearly 
twenty miles above Coblentz, stands the little | 
town of Oberwesel, overlooking this magnificent | 
Rhine valley. It is most picturesquely placed, 
bold spurs from the adjacent mountains coming | 
down to the very river banks, their summits not 
infrequently crowned. by the ruins of some castle 
or convent, Oberwesel is in the very midst of the 
richest and most beautiful of all the regions of 
Germany. In the valley, which the river en- 
closes, are innumerable vineyards, the products 
of whose wine-presses have some of them a world- 
wide reputation. The most noted of these is the 
vineyard belonging to the castle of Uohannicberg, 
which is the property of Prince Metternich. This 
vineyard is sixty-three acres in extent. 

The whole region round about Oberwesel is rich 
in historic associations. Not far off is the Strah- 
lenberg, and at its feet the little village of Hatten- 
heim, still surrounded by forests and impregnable 
fastnesses, for there dwelt the lords of Scharfestein, 
who for centuries were the terror of the haughty 
bishops of Mayence. 

The Rhine Gau was the scene of the ravages and 
devastations of the “Servile Wab.”’ The peasants 
had nothing to lose and little to gain, and so they 
revenged themselves upon their tyrants for long 
centuries of oppression. This rebellion originated 
in the neighborhood of Mayence, and extended 
far and wide, so that half a century elapsed before 
the country recovered from the blight which it 
cast upon it. 

A few miles above Oberwesel is the town of 
Bingen, so celebrated in the poem “ Bingen on the 
Rhine.”’” Not far from Bingen is the castle of 
Ehrenfels, and opposite the castle a small square 
tower immortalized by Southey in his poem of 
“ Bishop Hatto,” which preserves the tradition of 
the tower. 

The city of Coblentz, which lies at the mouth of 
the Moselle, is one of the most interesting places 
upon the river. The Rhine is here crossed by a 
bridge of boats. Immediately opposite Coblentz 
is Ehrenbreitstein, the “‘ Gibraltar of the Rhine,’ 
capable of accommodating one hundred thousand 
men, though five thousand are sufficient to man | 
it properly. 

There is no point for many miles both above and 
below the town of Oberwesel that is not interesting 
anc beautiful, and that has not connected with it 
either history or legend. 


AUTUMN IN TENNESSEE. 


BY M. T. ADKINS, 


HE hills and valleys of Eastern Tennessee, 
‘Ee in their robes of summer green, present 
some of the most beautiful of American 
scenery. But their beauties are increased ten fold 
when the woods and hills assume the golden livery 
of autumn, 
The change from the verdure of midsummer to 
the many tints of October is so gradual as to be 





almost imperceptible to the casual eye. 
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The first harbinger of the coming change from 
summer to autumn is noticeable about the middle 
of September, when along about nightfall you will 
notice the sound of a low wailing wind, which 
goes sighing through the woods and over the 
meadows, bearing upon its wings a stray leaf of 
russet or brown, of crimson or gold. It is the 
first faint breath of the new season, and the float- 
ing leaves are the first offering of the woods to the 
autumnal goddess. A few days later, you notice a 
perceptible coolness in the air at night; the sigh- 
ing wind is louder and more frequent, and the 
floating leaves are more plenty. 

You wake up some fine, bracing morning, and 
notice a slight frost upon the ground. Rambling 
out to the nearest woods, you find the maples and 
sourwoods have put on a deep crimson; the oaks 
have assumed a brown, and the chestnuts, here 
and there, fling to the ground a russet leaf. 

About the first of October comes a sharper frost. 
After this, the woods rapidly take on those bril- 
liant colors for which our autumn scenery is so 
famous. About the middle of October they are at 
their brightest. 

Standing upon one of our mountain tops, the 
view, for miles around, is grand enough to enchant 
astoic. Far as the eye can reach through the hazy 
atmosphere is one grand panorama of gorgeous 
colors. 

“The mountains that infold 
In their wide sweep, the colored landscape round, 
Seem groups of giant kings in purple and gold, 
That guard the enchanted ground.” 

Far away to the eastward, you see the grand, 
old, smoky mountains, lifting high their mighty 
crests in the blue ether. To the north the scene is 
bounded by the bold outlines of the Clinch range ; 
while the nearer foreground is filled in with gold 
and purple hills, around whose base perhaps flows 
the crystal waters of a pure mountain stream. 

For a week, or ten days, the beauties of this 
season last; then slowly fade away. 

The wailing wind whirls through the trees with 
a sharper gust, scattering the golden trophies with 
every breath. They are gathered in heaps, beside 
fallen logs, and in every hollow. In walking 
through the woods you sink up to your knees, 
amid such a rustling that you can scarcely hear, 

This is the “ Indian summer” season. 

“When the sound of dropping nuts is heard, though 
all the trees are still, 

And twinkle in the smoky light, the waters of the 
rill.” 

The season of “golden mist and haze.” The 
season when summer returns for a few days to 
linger upon hillside and meadow ; when the south 
wind ventures cautiously back to search out those 
of his children that the early frosts have spared ; 
and to scatter bright leaves over those that have 
fallen. 

The farmer now hastens to gather in his crops, 
for well he knows that this is the last of the fair 
weather. 

The swelling ears of maize are heaped high be- 
neath the old shed; the golden pumpkins are 
gathered into the barn. The woodpile is heaped 
high, against the coming storm; and the thrifty 
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: : 
housewife busies herself in preparing the winter’s 


clothing. 

At last comes the ‘cold November rain,”’ and 
the brightness of the autumn foliage is gone from 
“upland glade and glen,’ the fierce blasts wail 
and moan through the naked woods, singing the 
requiem of the dying year. 


THE CLOSING YEAR. 


BY RUTH. 
HE year is going out in sad, dark silence ; 
| The wintry winds a mournful requiem 
sigh ; 
Soon will it leave us; never more appearing 
To mortal eye. 
No blooming flowers their fragranceshed around it, 
No sweet rose-leaves to strew upon its bier, 
No leafy boughs, where gentle zephyrs whisper 
Soft in its ear. 


Only the stars, from the vast arch of heaven, 
Look down upon it with their loving eyes, 
As just one year ago they watched its dawning 
So calmly rise. 
And I—I with the stars a silent vigil, 
Through the lone night, beside the casement 
keep, 
While all around, where’er my eye can wander, 
Seems wrapped in sleep. 
The fire is flickering low upon the hearthstone, 
The lamp burns dimly in my quiet room, 
And thought is busy with the memories thronging 
Fast through the gloom. 


The summer long is past—the harvest ended ; 
The last ripe fruits and grain are gathered home; 
And I, a laborer in the world’s broad vineyard, 
How have I come? 


Bring I no fruits meet for the Master’s service? 
No offering worthy to lay at His feet? 
Are there but weeds, and chaff, and withered 
grasses, 
In place of wheat? 
Are there no fragrant flowers of love and kind- 
ness, 
Which I resolved to scatter in the way 
Of fellow-pilgrims, toiling on beside me 
From day to day? 


Where is the charity, long-suffering, gentle, 
Forgiving other's faults with patience sweet? 
Precious to Him, who weigheth all our actions 
As finest wheat. 


Alas! few are the sheaves which bear such trea- 
sures ; 
Grasses and withered stalks are mostly here; 
Yet is the Master patient, while He bids us 
Be of good cheer. 


Renew our toil with earnest purpose, striving 
With fairer future to redeem the past; 
He that is faithful in the least receiveth 
Reward at last. 


And up the shadowy vista opening o’er me, 
I see Hope beckoning unto me and you; 
The old year dies! and with unspoken promise 
Dawns the new. 


A STORY OF FEUDAL TIMES, 


GNES BERNAUER was the daughter of an 

A Augsburg citizen, who neither piqued him- 

self upon his descent, nor upon the number 
of heraldic quarterings which had distinguished 
his great ancestor, Bernard von Bernaur. She 
was universally admired for the beatity and grace 
which distinguished her person. Her mental en- 
dowments were no less conspicuous; so that they 
who conversed with her for only a few minutes, 
knew not which to admire most, the Madonna-like 
beauty of her countenance, or the fascination 
which appeared to attend on everything she said 
or did. She was at once the object of envy and 
admiration, but envy itself could discover nothing 
in the life of the fair Agnes but what was full of 
example and honor to her sex. 

The fame of her beauty had reached the ears of 
Albert, son of the Duke Ernest, of Bavaria; and 
he, prizing virtue and beauty in solitude, before 
all the splendor that invested the high-born dames 
of his father’s court, became the suitor of Agnes, 
They were secretly married in one of the many 
castles the ruins of which now line the course of 
the Danube in Bavaria. The Castle of Vohenburg 
is the one mentioned. It stands a few miles from 
Ingolstadt, and not far from the picturesque ruins 
of the Castle of Welheim, a view of which is here 
given. 

The ruins of this last-named castle, situated 
about six miles below Newberg on the Danube, 
stands on a rocky precipice above the village oi 
Welheim, which, in feudal times, was held in 
vassalage to its chiefs. It shows, in its isolated 
and commanding position, how, in an age of force 
and violence, the lords of the soil made themselves 
strong for defense or aggression, and stood ever 
ready for siege or foray. 

The secret of the marriage, however, soon trans- 
pired, and the angry duke resolved to inflict a 
punishment on his son at a time and place which 
would make it most keenly felt. He proclaimed 
a tournament to be held at his castle on a certain 
day; and, according to the fashion of the times, 
invited all true knights to break a spear on the 
oceasion in honor of their lady loves. On the 
morning of the /éte the lists were crowded with 
knightly combatants; but one, only one, was de- 
nied admittance, and that was Albert, the duke’s 
own son, whose lowly marriage with the daughter 
of a citizen was supposed to exclude him from all 
participation in the chivalrous feats of the day. 
Exasperated by this unexpected insult, he no 
longer made a secret of his marriage, but pro- 
claimed the name of Agnes Bernauer as the peer- 
less object of his affections and his lawful wife. 

This open avowal of what he called his family 
shame provoked the duke, whose secret agents 
were soon employed in concerting the means 
through which to compass the death of the beauti- 
ful and unsuspecting Agnes. But he concealed 
his resentment, and sending his son with a body 
of horse to the frontier, dispatched emissaries to 
seize the unhappy wife, and make way with her 
by any secure means that might be offered. The 
assassins found her in her bower, unsuspicious of 





danger, and as their commands were peremptory, 
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they dragged her before a fictitious tribunal, | 
where, being accused of witchcraft, found guilty | 
and condemned to die forthwith, she was carried to 
the bridge of Straubing, and thence cast into the 
Danube, vainly crying for mercy, and invoking 
the name of her husband. No one present, how- 


ever, dared to lift an arm in her defence, or to| 
utter a word in condemnation of her sentence. | 
She was carried along with the stream until she 
reached a projecting angle of the bank, where a 
mass of willows, dipping into the current, offered | 
some slight resistance to its force, and retarded for | 
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At last, through the interposition of the im- 
perial authority of the Emperor Sigismund, the 
young prince was pacified and reconciled to his 
father, who, to attest his contrition for the foul 
and barbaric murder, instituted a perpetual mass 
for the soul of the deceased lady. In a small 
chapel in the church-yard of St. Peter’s, at Strau- 
bing, where the dreadful deed was committed, is 
a red marble tablet with an effigy, and this inscrip- 
tion: ‘In the year of our Lord 1436, on the 12th 
day of October, died Agnes Bernauer. May she 
rest in peace !’’ 


RUINS OF AN OLD FEUDAL CASTLE, 


awhile the death of the victim. 
mies, however, who never lost sight of her fora 
moment, now rushed to the spot. She had dis- 
engaged or broken the cords that bound her wrists, 
and would have escaped had not one of her assas- 
sins, with a barbarity rare even in those cruel 
times, twisted a long spear in her hair, and thrust 


her back into the water, holding her there until | in 
} around! 


she was drowned. 

This terrible scene was witnessed by one of 
Albert’s retainers, and reported to him in his) 
tent. The tidings were at first pronounced in- 
credible, but the messenger persisting in his state- 
ment, Albert sprung to his horse, and never drew 
rein until he had reached the fatal spot. Here the | 
still assembled crowd testified to the truth of the | 
horrible deed. He gave vent to his grief and de- 
spair in violent paroxysms which no language | 
can describe; then throwing off all filial allegiance, 
and breathing vengeance against the murderers of 
his wife, he took service under Louis Barbatus- 
his father’s implacable enemy—and with him 
brought the horrors of war to the very hearths 
and altars of his country. The result was a long- 
continued scene of bloodshed, in which Albert, 
always conspicuous, took ample revenge, but 
found not the death he sought. j 








Her fierce ene- 


FIFTY YEARS AGO; 
OR, THE CABINS OF THE WEST. 
BY ROSELLA RICE, 
No. 12, 

‘Y O one would dream that a cabin had stood 
there. How smooth is the ground, how 
gentle its undulations, how calm the scene 

That sloping meadow, with the sun- 

shine falling aslant from the western hills, is 

beautiful to look upon. Every hollow is trans- 
formed into adimple. The drooping elms, softly 
stirred by the breeze, wave like mourning-plumes 
upon a hearse. Once that meadow was a thicket 
of tangled thorn, and haw, and bramble, and 
bristling wild vines; later, it was a dark morass, 
whose miasmatic breath was the poison that 
brought sickness, and suffering, and sorrow, and 

death to cabin homes; and later yet, it was like a 

luxuriant wild garden, from whose fertile bosom 

the barefoot country girl gathered her brown arins 
full of wild lilies, gorgeous meadow pinks, honey- 
suckles, wake robins, sweet williams and rare 
vines and grasses. 

Where stood the cabin, none may know save 
the few to whom the spot is sacred ground. When 
they have passed away, the stranger’s plough will 
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turn over brown furrows, and he will plod with 
weary step behind the steady team, calculating 
the profits of the coming crop, with his eyebrows 
drawn stolidly beneath the broad brim of his straw 
hat. When the soil turns over and bits of delft lie 
exposed to the light of day, the stranger’s eye will 
not grow bright with curiosity and recognition. 


and provisions. I even recall how they were 
made, out of coarse, unbleached muslin, with 
places like armholes, through which the poor boys 


| thrust their arms and fitted the ungainly little 


packs snugly upon their shoulders. I recall the 
sobbing women who stole out silently that they 
| might not bid farewell; the men who strove to 


If he stoops to pick them up, and wipes off the | | appear bold, and brave, and manly, and to speak 
grime of half a hundred years, his lip may cur! at | | light words; the knotted crab- stick canes with 


the bright yellow flowers, and dark red leaves,| which they walked off with hasty strides; and 


and the glaring absurdity of the table service of 
long ago. He will see pictures of sunflowers on 
tea-saucers, and vines with leaves like burdock 
on cups? and maroon dogs, and blood-red cats, 
and yellow men wearing gigantic hats with peaked 
crowns, and outreached arms bearing cutlasses, 
cimetars, javelins and cumbersome implements 
of war and carnage. He will pick up bits of bowls 
round which a dark brown, sinuous serpent had 
wreathed its repulsive length, and little cream- 
pitchers with storks diving their bills down into 
the hearts of over-blown roses, poppies or holly- 
hocks. 

And little will the ploughman think, when he 
cultivates a low corner anear, that once a wood- 
land spring had been sheltered there in the dusky 
depths of an unbroken wild; that feathery ferns 
had waved about its brim, and the delicate arbutus 
had trailed its sweet lengths on the banks above, 
and that below a little brooklet had crept along 
under the dead leaves and among the tufted vio- 
lets, and only had the lapwing and the oriole and 
shy forest birds slaked their thirst from the lowly 
rill that flowed unseen for years by the white man. 

As he rests on his hoe handle, and surveys the 
work he has just done, little will he dream that he 
stands where once was a garden, and that the 
brown soil beneath his feet, fifty years ago, sent 
up from its wonderful laboratory beds of flaunting 
flowers; that where his heavy brogans stand, 
pitilessly as the feet of oxen, were once mats of 
pansies, and pinks, and ruby-hearted roses, among 
which fluttered gay butterflies and green-and- 
gold-winged humming birds, while the busy bees 
in yellow armor droned and dozed dreamily down 
in the sweet hearts of the garden flowers. 

As I thought of all this, I sat down on a boulder 
which had been placed on the site of the first cabin 
home in the wilderness. And as I recalled scene 
after scene that had been enacted on that hallowed 
spot, none touched me as did this one that comes 
to me now so vividly. It is of a favorite uncle, a 
young man, a member of the family born and 
brought up in the old cabin. I scarcely recall his 
blue eyes and light brown hair, but I cannot for- 
get my place upon his knee and upon his bosom 
and within his sheltering arms. His musical 
laugh comes to me yet, and his quizzing way of 
teasing me and getting funny answers, Then I 
remember, as though it was a calamity that befell 
the family, of the boy Harry and an associate, 
Will, going away to earn money by working on 
the canal. At that time it was all the way that 
was open to earn tolerable wages. I remember 
the low voices in consultation, the sad faces, the 
soft footfall, the silent preparation for the lonely 
jeurney, and the white knapsacks with clothing 


j 








then the shadow that fell upon the lonely home, 
and lay like a ban upon its threshold. 

That first sorrow of my life often comes up to 
me yet, robbed, alas, of not one atom of its sting! 
I often go back adown the shadowed vista of 
years, and uncover that baby-grief and look upon 
it. I remember so distinctly of wandering about 
restlessly from place to place, not hungry, nor 
sleepy, nor happy, but like one bewildered, lost 
and without kindred or friends. In my pocket I 
carried a fragmentary bit of new calico, saving it 
to show Uncle Harry on his retun, and to tell 
him that when I grew to be a wor an I meant to 
buy him a pair of pantaloons off that piece. Then 
I carried a soft bit of cambric that was intended to 
tie up his thumb when he cut it, and my little 
mug was filled with nuts that were his very own. 
Every day I looked away to the dusty yellow 
road that wound round the hill, and shaded my 
eyes, hoping to see the one who was all the world 
to me. 

But he never came again. He was thrown 
among rude, rough men. The fair boy stood for 
days working in mud and water; his food was 
very coarse, and illy prepared by the unskilled 
hands of careless men. He slept on the ground 
on bare straw in a rude shanty. Mail facilities 
were not as they are now, and his letters rarely 
reached his home. At the first streak of dawn the 
laborers were called from their slumbers to re- 
sume their shovels and mattocks, and through the 
day an overseer, to whom “flesh and blood were 
cheap,” drove them with no mercy in his harsh 
demands, All this could not last long. 

One night the comrade, Will, was roused by 
Harry’s hot hands clutching him with, “ Will, 
what was that moving like a great shadow ?”’ 

His bed-fellow felt the fever’s fire in the twitch- 
ing hands, and, half-awake, he said: ‘‘ Oh, that’s 
the big sycamore in the moonlight; you see it 
through the crevices of the roof; shut your eyes 
and sleep.”’ 

Just as Will had forgotten the murmured re- 
sponse and fallen asleep, Harry cried out sharply: 
“That noise! that noise! They are coming! I 
hear them whispering !’’ 

‘Don’t, Harry,’ was the reply; “it is only the 
rushing of the water in the river. We always 
hear that, both day and night.”’ 

Again he soothed him; but soon with a low, 
satisfied laugh he called out: ‘ There she stands! 
Oh, see her! Just like a white mist.” 

“Yes, yes,” said his companion, soothingly ; 
“and now let me cover you up, for you are shiver- 
ing with cold;’’ and he tucked the one scanty 
covering down close to his back, and creeping 
ower into the straw, tried to sleep. 
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But the broken words, and pitiful moans, and | white eyes over his glasses, and grufily responded, 


stifled cries of the sick boy, mingled with the | “No.” 


plashing of the waves, and rustling of the leaves} At different times have things unaccountably 

without and straw within, made very lonely the | strange entered into my life for a brief moment, 

slow hours of the autumn night. and then passed away and left me wondering, and 
The fever increased ; its fatal fire burned brighter | unable to explain. 

and hotter. The lad lay for days on the straw in| The first of these came then, when my best be- 


the shanty. The physician administered medi- | loved lay sick unto death, a stranger among 
cines and denied cold water, and said: ‘‘ You will| strangers. I have no pleasure in uncovering these 
soon be up again ; this is nothing serious.’’ strange and sacred events, and letting passers-by 
“If I could see some of them at home, oh, it | look upon them, as we let our neighbors look 
would do me so much good!’ was the quivering | upon the dear faces of our dead; I shrink of being 
ery of his sane moments; but only the bare walls | called cuperstitious, 
of a rude shanty of slabs met his gaze, while with-| At this time I slept alone in a little trundle-bed 
out the song, and jest, and laughter of dis fellow- near my parents. One night I called: ‘ Papa, 
laborers, the sound of the mattock’s blow, and the | here he is! he’s come! but, O papa!’ 
rushing of the swift waters, all made a c« mfused | Yes, it was my Uncle Harry, and yet how un- 
noise that blended together. |like him. He seemed to float instead of stand, 
The wife of the contractor, in going down to the | his eyes were sunken and sad instead of bright 
wayside well one day, heard the sharp cry of the | and laughing, his face was unreal, and white, and 
sick boy, and putting down the pail she carried, | fading like amist. I called out sharply the names 
she entered the low shanty from which proceeded | of papa and mamma, and wondered how they 
the noise. The heart of the poor little overworked | could lie there and manifest no joy over his unex- 
woman was touched with pity, and she sat down pected arrival. 
beside the pallet of straw and talked to Harry. They said: ‘There now, shut your eyes and 
How kind were her words, and how soothing the | sleep,’’ and the two treating it as a dream, slept, 
touch of her woman’s hand! and the vision came again and again, and the long 
“Have you no home?”’ she asked; ‘‘no friends | hours were unbroken save by the lonesome sound 
to come and nurse you?” | of their regular breathing. I remember of my 
“Both,” he replied; ‘‘a good home and good | mother asking me questions in a light way on the 
friends—and, oh, I want to see some of them! I/| day following, but my cautious parents were so 
shall die here! Won't you write to them and tell | careful lest their children imbibe superstitious 
them to come for me with the wagon? Tell them | ideas that the painful subject was never alluded to 
to put a bed and pillows in it. And, oh, tell them | in my presence, 
not to wait an hour, for I am dying in this lonely Harry’s anxiety became so intense that he had 
place! Oh, my home! my home!’ his bed moved near to a window, and his head 
“T cannot write,’’ was her answer; ‘but my | raised higher, so he could lie and look out in the 
brother James will, and I will tell him what you | direction of his home, and be the first one to see 
say; and in the meantime I will have you taken | the horses and the wagon with the bed in it and 
out of this lonely shanty and kindly cared for. | the dear, familiar face of the brother who would 
The men shall carry you down to mother’s, and | come for him. 
she will attend to you as if you were her own son.{ The weary days dragged on. He grew weaker 
And now cheer up, and try and be well enough to | and weaker; the fever fed upon his remaining 
ride when your brothers come for you with the | vitality; at last he could not look out from the 
wagon. That will be so nice to go to your own | window, but he would say: “ Tell me the minute 
home again !’’ and she soothed him and left him. | you see them coming—a brown wagon and one 
A letter was dispatched to Harry’s relatives, | white and one bay horse, Then I will get up and 
telling them of his serious illness and his anxiety | dress, and get my Knapsack, and cane, and my 
to be taken home. Then the kind woman asked | coat with the pretty buttons. Oh, I can ride 
the men after they had dined to carry the sick boy | easily in the wagon on one of Sally’s good beds!’ 
to the pleasant little cabin home of her widowed Then soon his mind wandered all the time, and 
mother, There he was properly cared for by her | he would say: ‘“ Look out, I think I heard the 
brothers. wagon stop; tell me if one horse is white and the 
But the weary days dragged their tedious lengths | other a bay, and if it is, get my clothes, and—I’m 
along; the fever-fire burned unabated in his veins; |so tired that you may put them in the knap- 
one sole desire had possession of his mind, and | sack.” 
that was to reach his dear familiar home and One night, the contractor’s wife said to her 
friends once more. brother: ‘“‘ He cannot live; you must go imme- 
But a weekly mail in those days comprised our | diately for his relatives,” and at the lonely hour of 
facilities, and frequently that was delayed. The | midnight the brother started on his mission. I 
boy grew worse; the desire to see his home was | remember the tired young man, and just how he 
maddening; his thoughts all centered on that one | appeared as he stood in the door, dusty and worn 
ides | with travel, his hat in his hand respectfully, and I 
His letter reached its destination, but the post- | very distinctly recall seeing my mother spring to 
master was careless, and when the brothers asked | her feet and, with quickened breath, say to the 
if there wasn’t a letter from Harry, the grim old | stranger: ‘Oh, sir, you bring us ill tidings!” 
man looked up from his newspaper, peered with | How keen are a woman’s intuitions. Then he told 
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her, and after the first rain of tears, she remem- | two galloping horsemen rode up and dismounted, 
bered the rite of hospitality, and the stranger was | The beasts were flecked with foam. The face of 


tenderly cared for. 

Then, as soon as possible, one of the brothers 
and the messenger started. They galloped over 
the rough roads, and through the woods, and up 
and down the rugged hills, actuated by the desire 
to reach the bedside of the dying before it was too 
late. They hardly spoke during the wearisome 
journey. 

“They will soon be here,’’ said the sick boy, in 








the widowed mother looked out from the window: 
as soon as her son saw it he knew all, and taking 
the bridle from the hands of the other, he bade 
him, in a husky voice, to enter. 

The sorrowing brother staggered into the house, 
glanced around and his eye fell upon the outline 
of a human figure lying on the bed under a sheet. 
There was no voice to greet him with expressions 
of joy; no eye to brighten at his coming; he was 


a paroxysm of excitement; “ you will know the too late. His grief was intense; he called upon 
horses, one white and one bay. Tell me the min-| the name of the dead, he spoke his pet name in 
ute you see them come down the hill. Lay my tender, loving tones, as if he would bring the light 
knapsack here on the foot of the bed; stand my | of recognition into the eyes dim in death. It was 
eane there, and put my hat besideit. Oh, I can | very hard to give him up and know him in this 
ride on one of Sally’s beds! It will seem so good | life no more forever. 

to get out in the fresh air. I am so tired of digging} I remember his lonely return after the burial. 
in the hard yellow clay and standing in the mud | Not a word was spoken when he crossed the 
and water. But I have to work and earn some-/| threshold and laid down the little burden that 
thing. There! there! help me out of this! Give | Harry had borne away on his shoulders—his poor 
me your hand, Will, heave-ho! now reach me the | little worldly effects. The young sister looked at 
mattock and shovel—there—there,”’ and he sank | the knapsack and the bundle of clothing, and, 
back exhausted, and the breath came with a feeble | with a wailing cry that I never can forget, fell 











flutter, and the blue eyes closed and the heavy 
lashes shut down slowly. The woman wet her 
palm in camphor and softly slid it down over his 
face. He revived and seemed to sleep. 

In the meantime the brother was hastening on, 
some of the time leaning forward and standing up 
in the stirrups. Oh, the agony of suspense! In 
the sorrowing home, a sister walked the floor hur- 
riedly and wrung her hands in grief; the brothers 
moved about silently and listlessly, and the old 
postmaster rubbed his forehead thoughtfully and 
said: “*There’s been a letter in the office a good 
while, somehow, it seems.”’ 

Suddenly the dying boy opened his eyes and 


stared wildly, and then a smile lighted up his face | 
and he spoke joyfully, saying: ‘‘There! I heard | 
him say whoa; oh, I’m so glad—you can see them | 


from the window, a white horse and a bay, and 
the bed’s in the wagon, and I'll leave this clay 
bank and the heavy mattock now. Get my hat, 


and reach me the knapsack, and you may place it | 
on my shoulders, and where’s my crab-apple cane, | 


you know we'll not want to lose any time, they'll 
need the team, maybe, and—and—have me all 
ready. I can’t see; where is the knapsack? put 


my hand on it and—my hat—you get it—there’s | 


not a minute to lose and—now I'll be off—yes— 
give them to me—I knew they would come! well, 
yes, now I'll go; good-bye,” and the blue eyes 
opened wide in a death-stare as he fell back upon 
his pillow, dead. 

Some of the laborers on the canal came in and 
stood beside the bed. They stepped softly and one 
of them drew the back of his brown hand across | 
his eyes and said: ‘‘ Poor lad! he’s done with this | 
world,” and very gently he lifted the white knap- | 
sack from off the foot of the bed, removed the hat | 
from the stiffening grasp of the thin hand, and 
laid the smooth crab-apple cane away, and he | 
whispered, as he shook his head, saying: ‘‘ My | 
God! it must ’a’ been hard for him to give up and 
die when he was so anxious to git home.” 

Hardly was the bitterness of death past until | 


senseless on the floor. My mother turned aside 
and buried her face among the pillows of her bed 
; and cried piteously, I knew not what death was, 
| so I stood with my hands clasped behind me and 
| looked upon the sorrowful scene, unable to com- 
| prehend it. I felt in my pocket and took out the 
bit of pretty calico, and for the fiftieth time ad- 
mired it and thought of my cherished plan. 

When the knapsack was opened and the bundle 
of clothing shaken out, I recognized every gar- 
ment, and went and felt of them and touched the 
pretty, gray, shiny buttons to my cheeks. A 
great sorrow filled my heart, but I knew not what 
it was, I could not define or understand it, but it 
lay like a leaden weight. 

When a little paper was unrolled and all the 
precious things looked upon by the family for the 
| first time, the sacred privacy of poor Harry’s 
| boyish heart lay revealed. There were pretty 
keepsakes, and bits of poetry, and letters, and 
most treasured of all, was a beautiful braid of 
soft, silken, brown hair—a lady’s—long, and 
bright, and flossy. The sisters wept over it in 
silence. 

Next, I remember distinctly of a heavy grave- 
stone borne into the house by three or four men 
and placed on a trestle, and then a curly-haired, 
| little, spry stone-cutter, with mallet and chisel, 
| went to work copying the inscription that lay 
| before him. I rarely left the side of the busy 
workman. I watched the formation of every 
| gracefully wrought letter, and followed the curves 
with a meddlesome forefinger. 

When finished, the stone was lifted into a 
wagon and hauled down to the creek and put ina 
skiff, and one of the brothers was delegated to 
bear it away to that lonely grave in astrange land. 
It was a somewhat singular mode of transporta- 
tion, but in early days settlers were driven to de- 
vise ways and means, 

The young man followed his freight into the 
skiff, and bidding a low good-bye, took up the 
oars and silently departed on his sad errand of 
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love. After a few miles the creek was joined by a} 
tributary which widened and made it deeper, a 
few miles further and another joined it, and finally 
it became the Walhonding River and continued 
so until the end of his journey. 

My desire to visit the grave of our beloved dead, 
as I grew up to womanhood, became all-absorb- 
ing, a pain, a grief that was almost unendurable, 
and, at last, I could brook restraint no longer, and 
went, almost alone.. To me it was the pilgrim’s 
Mecca. 

I fortunately chanced to meet the good woman 
who had so kindly ministered unto him. When 
| stood before her and, in a voice broken with sobs 
of emotion, told her my errand and who I was, 
she laid her palms on my head and slid them 
down over my temples and smiled sadly and 
pityingly, and told me the old story all over 
again, adding: ‘“‘ You resemble Harry; his face 
comes back to me in yours.” 

I went across the woods, beneath the shadows 
of towering oaks, to that precious grave, alone. 
The woodland was like a great grove, with no 
small timber. At last, where a travelled road 
curved beautifully, I discerned a few tombstones, 
and unconsciously my steps grew hurried, my 
heart beat faster, the sobs uprose and when I drew 
near I saw and remembered the familiar stone 
with the plain inscription that the baby finger-tip 
had followed in that long-ago time, I could not 
control my intense emotion; I had felt this visit 

to be asacred duty and, with a cry that welled up 
from the very depths of my sorrowing soul, I ran 
to the grave and laid my arms over it and pressed 
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my face upon the sod and cried: ‘Oh, I’ve come! | 
I've come at last !’’ 

It seems to me that I lay therealong time. I/ 
could not endure the idea of leaving him there in 
that lonely place when he had so agonized to reach 
his home and kindred ; but after a while this sweet | 
and precious promise came to me, as though 
spoken in a voice, “‘ This sleeping dust shall rise | 
and live again.” Then my soul was filled with | 
peace, and I calmly gathered some of the vines 
and flowers and grasses from the grave, and 
brought them home to look upon and be com- | 
forted, -I frequently look at them and press them 
to my face, but all the bitterness of my sorrow is 
gone; it is lost in that beautiful promise of eternal 
life, 





AN AUTUMN SONG. 


BY JESSIE GLEN, 


| 
| 
“VHEY have called for a song, for a poem; | 
‘| Do they know what the words imply? 
Will they list for the warbling of songbirds | 
While the might of the storm sweeps by? 
They shall hear the grand old poem 
Which is traced in the falling year, 
Which whispers among its treetops, 
And sighs through its branches sear, 


‘Tis the song of a nobler triumph 
Than the blood-stained warriors sing; 


Than ere nation sang to its king. 


*Tis a song of the strength that conquers, 
Though the heart in tears must weep— 

Of a life that will shed brightness, 
Though the shadows athwart it creep. 


For, when dying is all its verdure, 
And decaying all its life, 
Does it weakly plead for pity 
From the world where scorn is rife? 
For an answer, look to the banners 
That are flung from every tree; 
See there not the fall of nature 
But her pride and her glory see. 


Enough that her pulse beats slower, 
Enough that the time is nigh 

When the pure white vesture of winter 
Will wrap the year which must die. 

Why shall she speak of her anguish? 
Why shall she tell of the chill 

Which creeps o’er her heart’s warm fibers, 
And seenrs all her pulses to chill? 


For who shall list to her sorrow? 
Who care that her life is dead? 
Her forces are not retreating, 
They gather new strength instead. 
And, e’en when the struggle is ended, 
Brave Autumn uncrowned shall not be, 
The angels of cloudland will gently 
Bedeck with white garlands each tree, 





A PRAYER. 
BY J. C. 8. 
LOUDS and darkness gathering round me, 
All my pathway hide; the rod 
I feel; no staff to guide me 
Through these waters deep to God. 
Yonder, gleams ef wondrous splendor, 
Flashing through the cloud-rifts, free, 
Mountains clad in living emerald, 
Palaces and towers I see, 


Anthems low, reverberating 

Through the tremulous, sweet air, 
Sigh along the soft winds bearing 

On their pinions perfumes rare. 
Golden fruits, forever glowing, 

Hang within those love-lit bowers, 
Zephyrs bland, forever blowing, 

Whisper through their fadeless flowers, 


Angel bands with lyres attuned, 
Wand’ ring through those regions old, 
Lofty melodies of Heaven 
Tremble from their chords of gold. 
White-robed throngs, in glad assemble, 
Gather on those flower-gemmed plains, 
Life’s wild fever stilled forever, 
Quenched its tears and ceased its pains. 


Clouds and darkness gathering round me, 
All my pathway hide; the rod 

I feel; no staff to guide me 
Through these waters deep to God. 

Lift me, Father, from this darkness, 
Take me to those regions blest. 

Bleeding, broken, from this struggle— 
Weary, weeping, let me rest. 
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THE MUTE CONFESSION. How quickly the vivid flush g'ows on you 


BY MRS. E. B, DUFFEY. cheeks : 


O, no, you’re not reading your book, that is | 
plain , turned away, 


_ ne eae | s sti é ing ‘ Ss. 
hough open it lies in your lap, for I see As I question, that burning blush speak 
Your thoughts are all wandering afar, and in vain | I can guess at your secret, my dear, for I know 
T i , > j y ic ; i ] 
You will try to impose upon me. | There is only one thing which brings light to the 
| eyes 
Your eyes have a far-away look in their deeps, Of a maiden, and sets heart and cheeks all aglow, 
And your mouth shows to me not exactly 4| With the start of a sudden surprise. 
smila - . P 
mires ; fe face while it| Nay, nay, do not speak, for I see in your face 
ot o ¢ y “4 ac r » | ’ . 
But something that softens your face while That truly I’ve guessed it, and why should I 
ereeps | whi ’ 
I ’ chide ! 
In curves and in dimples the while. Some lover has stolen the innermost place 


Then darling, come, tell me what is it, I pray !— In the depths of your heart, to abide. 
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STUDIES OF CHARACTER, of the class that keeps up the equilibrium with 
BY MARY W. CABELL. the prosaic, matter-of-fact class, affording a coun- 
wo. 8 terbalance to utilitarianism, and preventing the 
sida dust of material concerns from being blown too 
FaTHEeR.—Most of theanen we meet might be | thickly over the delicate and lovely blossoms of 
divided into two great general classes, though | ideality. I could but honor the high calling of the 
these two classes admit of indefinite subdivisions. | one class, whilst I equally respected the execut' ve 
DavGHTER.—What are the two great general | capacity of the other. Were either type w‘th- 
classes, father ? | drawn, the world would speedily return to “ chaos 
¥.—Men of thought and men of action. Of| and old night.” Young persons, and especially if 
course, all men must exert both thought and | they be of a poetic temperament, are apt to under- 
action in some degree; but according to the pre-| rate the commonplace, humdrum element of 
ponderance of the one or the other in the life of a| society, and yet the importance of this class is in- 
man, we will assign him his place in one or the| estimable, and the uses they perform immense, 
other class. To the first belong the poet, the meta- | Do not despise the commonplace man or woman. 
physician, the philosopher, and all men whose | The world could not get on an hour without them, 
special vocation is some sort of brain-work. To/ A lofty soul, raised above the commonplace, is 
the latter belong the exeeutive men in all depart-| not found as often as a Sabbath among secular 
ments of human activity. I have never seen the | days, and much the greater proportion of the 
relation between these two classes more happily | active uses of life are performed by commonplace 
defined than in a little poem I came across a short | persons, 
time since—a poem which, though intended merely | I am always glad to see and acknowledge any 
to describe the connection between poetry and form of good, from the loftiest to the lowest, and 
prose, may be taken in a larger sense, as an ex-| every human being who has not totally perverted 
ponent of the connection between all provinces of | his capabilities and the purposes of his creation, 
thought and action: represents some form of good. In our moral and 
“JI looked upon a plain of green spiritual life, there is always a ruling bent which, 
That some one called the land of prose, like the secret but powerful channel of a river, 
Where many living things were seen bears us onward on its course, whilst all our other 
In movement or repose. traits are but tributaries to this ruling love. As 
“J looked upon a stately hill in ancient times, all roads led to Rome, so all the 
That well was named the Mount of Song, paths of our thoughts, feelings and endeavors lead 
Where golden shadows dwelt at will to the aim or passion that is strongest or central 
The woods and streams among. with us, that is the citadel or capital of that empire 
“But most this fact my wonder bred, we name the soul. 
Though known to all the nobly wise, I do not think I advocate a narrowing course of 
It was the mountain streams that fed development in saying that I think the moral 
The fair green plain’s amenities.”’ training should be analogous to that mental train- 
JOHN STERLING. : ; in , 
ing which wise parents and teachers bestow on 
D.—I think the two gentlemen who travelled | children. If any decided talent is observed, al- 
with us to the lakes last summer might have been | though the child’s education be general and he be 
taken as representatives of the two classes you | suitably instructed in all branches, yet everything 
have mentioned. | bends to this talent in which he is fitted to excel. 
F.—Yes, they mightindeed. Our young friend, I have lived long enough to see that eclectic ex- 
the student, was gifted with great ideality, and | cellence does not fall to the lot of a human being, 
saw everything in and that it is better for one to fix his eyes steadily 
on one point than to let them rove vaguely over 
He had an exquisite perception of the beauties of | indedintte asm : 
ik 7 ae sealiead | When you have seen more of life and are com- 
nature, and, like the poet Wordsworth, saw ‘ “pe aT - 
| petent to take larger views of things, you will 
| 











“The light that never was by land or sea.” 


“Sermons in stones, books in the running brooks, and 


ae understand how requisite a variety of talents and 
good in everything.” 


of traits are to the formation of that mosaic we 
The other one was completely antipodai to our | call society. In my experiences of life, I have 
esthetic young friend, being a prosaic and hum-| seen such. diversity of gifts, so many types of 
drum, though sensible and energetic, man. While | character counterbalancing os else blending, con- 
our young student looked with poetic rapture on | trasting or co-operating with each other, whilst 
broad sheets of water, our prosaic friend revolved | even very imperfectly-developed or even per- 
in his mind how they could be utilized in the | verted types of character are made subservient to 
cause of trade and manufacture, and when our|the common good by the wondrous Wisdom 
student friend plunged his eager gaze into the| above, thus indirectly co-operating with harmo- 
deep foliage of a forest which his fancy peopled niously-developed types of character. 
with naiads and all sorts of charming mythical | In the course of my life. I have known and ad- 
beings, the utilitarian called my attention to the | mired many varying, nay, many opposite types of 
vast amount of valuable timber that might be| character—the placid, patient, ox-like type— the 
gotten out of that forest. Our esthetic friend, | fiery, eagerly aspiring, urged on by a sublime 
dwelling in “that fairy world which is every- | discontent—the first taking for their motto that 
where and nowhere,” was a good representative | nothing is so sweet as contentment, the other that 
VOL. XLIII1.—50, 
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nothing is so dangerous, and each motto contains 


a measure of truth, for so vast is the temple of 


truth that only one line or angle can be seen from 
one standpoint, hence arise many apparent con- 
tradictions, I have noted and reverenced the 
measure of truth and good that lay both in the 
conservative and radical element in human na- 
ture, (I do not use these terms in a narrow, poli- 
tical sense, but in a large, general one). I have 
observed with wonder and delight how the de- 
structive as well as the constructive element in 
human thought and effort was overruled for the 
gommon goud, 

Many a time I have descried even in very erring 
and: imperfect characters, some special form of 
good, feebly struggling toward the light, amid 
weedy entanglements of evil. Every human 
being, whether he develop it fully, develop -it 
feebly or stifle it, has a capacity for unfolding a 
special form of good, and the more distinctly he 
develops this and. the more thoroughly he main- 
tains his individuality, the greater will be his 
capacity for ministering to his race. What a beau- 
tiful writer of the day says about the household is 
equally applicable to the individual: ‘‘ It should 
draw down and instil into its little kingdom some 
new and peculiar human quality. In short, it 
should have and inculcate a genius of its own. 
Some distinctive aims, some peculiarly beautiful 
ideals, some particular principles held and prac- 
tised in a particular way, should be seen to govern 
and color every household.”’ 

The love and wisdom of God might be likened 
to a divine book, and the goodness and wisdom of 
each man is but one word, nay, sometimes, in the 
incompleteness of our development, but one syl- 
lable repeated from this book. Hence, it takes 
many men of diverse gifts to represent one sen- 
tence from this book, whilst all the men on earth 
and all the angels in Heaven could never embody 
the whole volume. 





MY MONKEYS.* 
“THE HAG” AND “TINY.” 

AM sure that we do not take sufficient 
i notice of what may be called the “‘ mind” of 

animals. There is something which regulates 
their actions and thoughts, which is certainly a 
degree higher than instinct; and it is this peculiar 
faculty which I am so fond of studying. The 
monkeys at the Zoological Gardens are very inte- 
resting animals; but they are not, so to speak, 


civilized; they have only their own relatives as | 


associates, and they have not learned the elegancies 
and refinements of polite society, to which mon- 


character of a disagreeable old woman about her 
that I call her ‘The Hag,’’ and she ‘‘ answers to” 
that name. Tiny was originally a very little mon- 
key indeed, not much bigger than a large rat. My 
friend Bartlett brought her to me from the Zoologi- 
cal Gardens as a dead monkey; she was “as good 
as dead’’—a perfect skeleton, and with but little 
hair on her. She arrived tied up in an old canvas 
bag. I put her into ‘The Hag’s”’ cage. The old 
| lady at once ‘‘took to her,” and instantly began 
| the office of nurse; she cuddled uv poor Tiny in 
| her arms, made faces, and showed her teeth, at 
anybody who attempted to touch hey. Tiny had 
port-wine negus, quinine wine, beef-tea, egg and 
| milk—in fact, anything she could eat; and “ The 
| Hag” always allowed her to have “first pull” at 
| whatever was put into the cage. In time, Tiny, 
through Mrs. Buckland’s good nursing, stood up, 
then began to run, her hair all came again ; and she 
| is now one of the handsomest, most wicked, intel- 

ligent, funny little beasts that ever committed an 
jact of theft. Steal? Why, her whole life is de- 
voted to stealing, for the pure love of the thing. 
“The Hag’s’”’ Latin name is Cercopithecus petau- 
rista, or the vaulting monkey. Tiny isa “* Mona,” 
When pleased her cry is very like the word 
**mona’”’ prolonged. 

Tiny and ‘‘The Hag’ are dressed like two sis- 
ters going to a ball, and it is difficult, for a person 
who does not know them well, to tell them apart. 
They are each a little larger than a big guinea-pig, 
with a long tail. ‘‘The Hag” has a green head, a 
| very handsome white beard, with a snow-white 
| spot on her nose and brilliant lustrous brown 

eyes; the cheeks are beautifully marked with 
silk-like black hairs; the ears are well turned and 
| verysmall. I put earrings once into ‘‘ The Hag’s” 
ears, but Tiny pfilled them out and crushed them 
up with her teeth. On the hair on the top of the 
| head there are markings reminding us of the 
‘plate bonnets”? once worn by ladies: the mon- 
keys “wear their own hair,’’ and not chignons. 
My monkeys are, summer and winter, dressed in 
seasonable garments: their wardrobe consists of 
three sets of dresses, First. Their common winter 
| dress of thick white flannel, trimmed with red 
| braid, and peg-top sleeves, with large capes: in 
| these they look like the old-fashioned ‘* Charlies,” 
or night-watchmen. Their ‘second best’’ dresses 
| are of green baize without capes, made to fit quite 
| tight, like a friar’s frock, tied on round the waist 


by means of a girdle of ornamental ribbon or a 


| patent leather strap. 

They never—like the casuals at the workhouse— 
attempt to tear their dresses off; but it is a great 
treat for them to be undressed and put before the 











keys accustomed to the continual company of our | tire, and have a good scratch, after which their fur 


noble selves will attain. 
I have two little r.onkeys at home of which I 


is brushed with a soft brush. They very soon 
| come of their own accord to have their clothes put 





am exceedingly fond. They are really half edu-| on again; for they are most sensitive to cold. 
cated in their way, and are almost fit to go up for| Their best dress for summer evenings, at tea or 
a competitive examination. My monkeys’ names | dessert, when “company is coming,” is a green 
are “The Hag” and “Tiny.” Hag’s original | yelyet dress, trimmed with gold lace, like the 
name was “Jenny,” but she has so much of the | huntsman of the Queen’s staghounds. 

* From the Log-Rook of a Fisherman and Zoologist,| Under their dresses, their chests are carefully 


By Frank Buckland, M.A. London: Chapman & Hall, | wrapped round with warm flannel, sewed on. In 
1875. very cold weather they have an extra thickness of 
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Rr a 
flannel. I feel convinced that all valuable mon- 
keys should be dressed in this way, and that this 
plan should always be adopted at the Zoological, 
especially with the ourangs, chimpanzees, spider 
monkeys and other rare and costly specimens. 

There is not the slightest suspicion of any para- 
sites, or of any unpleasant smell, about Tiny or 
“The Hag.’ They have two cages—a day cage 
and a night cage. The day cage is a large wire 
cage, with a rope on which they can swing; the 
night eage is like a dormouse cage, only, of course, 
of alarger size. They go into the box at the end, 
and tumble themselves up in the hay, with which 
the box is nearly filled. A cover is also put over 
the cage, to keep them warm all night. 

When the fire is lighted in the morning, in my 
museum, the servant puts the monkeys jn their 
night cage before it, and directly I come down to 
breakfast I let them out. They are only allowed 
to be loose in my museum, as they do so much 
mischief; and in my museum I alone am respon- 
sible for the damage they do. The moment the 
door of the cage is opened they both rush out like 
rockets, and ** The Hag”’ 
fender and warms herself, like a good monkey, as 
she, being older, seems to know that if she mis- 
behaves herself she will have to be put back into 
her cage. 
the room with the velocity of a swallow, and 
takes observations to see what mischief she can do. 

Tiny steals whatever is on the table, and it is 


great fun to see her snatch off the red herring from | 


the plate and run off with it to the fop of the book- 
shelves, 
goes to the breakfast-table again, and, if she can, 
steals the egg; this she tucks under her arm and 
bolts away, running on her hind legs. This young 
lady has of late been rather shy of eggs, as she 
once stole one that was quite hot, and burnt her- 
self. She eried out, and ‘*‘ The Hag’”’ left off eating 


sardines, shook her tail violently, and opened her | 


mouth at me, as much as to say, ‘“‘ You dare hurt 
my Tiny!’ If I keep too sharp a look-out upon 
Miss Tiny, she will run like a rabbit across the 


table and upset what she can. She generally tries 


the sugar first, as she can then steal a bit; or she} 


will just put her hand on the milk-jug and pull it 
over. If she cannot get at the sugar-basin or 
milk-jug, she will kick at them with her hind 
legs—just like a horse—and knock them over as 
she passes, 

Having poured out the tea, I open the Times 
newspaper quite wide, to take a general survey of 
its contents. 
Tiny goes behind the chair on to the book-shelf, 
and comes crash, with a Léotard-like jump, into 


the middle of the Times, like a foxhunter charging 
Of course, she cannot go} 


at a five-barred gate, 
through the Times; but she takes her chance of a 


fall somewhere, and her great aim seems, to per- | 


form the double feat of knocking the Times out of 
my hand and upsetting the tea-cup and its con- 


tents; or, better still, the tea-pot on to the floor. | 


Lately, Iam glad to say, she did not calculate her 
fall quite right; for she put her foot into the hot 
tea and stung herself smartly, and this seems to 
have had the effect of making her more careful 


goes immediately to the | 


Tiny, on the contrary, rushes round | 


While I am getting my herring, Tiny | 


If I do not watch her carefully, | 


| for the future. All the day of this misfortune she 
walked upon her heels, and not upon her toes as 
usual, 

“The Hag’ will also steal, but in a more quiet 
manner. She is especially fond of sardines in oil, 
and I generally let her steal them, because the oil 
does her good, though the servants complain of 
the marks of her oily feet upon the cloth. Some- 
times the two make up a “stealing party.’”’ One 
morning I was in a particular hurry, having to go 
away on salmon inspection duty by train. I left 
the breakfast things for a moment, and in an 
instant Tiny snatched up a broiled leg of pheasant 
and bolted with it—carried it under her arm round 
and round the room, after the fashion of the clown 
in the pantomime. While I was hunting Tiny for 
my pheasant, ‘The Hag” bolted with the toast: 
I could not find time to catch either of the thieves, 
and so had to go off without any breakfast. 

Tiny and “* The Hag’”’ sometimes go out stealing 
together. They climb up my coat and search all 
| the pockets. I generally crrry a great many cedar 
| pe ncils: the monkeys take these out and bite off 

But the great treat is to pick and 





|the cut ends. 

| pick at the door of a glass cupboard till it is open, 
}then to get in and drink the hair-oil which they 
know is there. 

Any new thing that comes they must examine; 
and when a hamper comes I let the monkeys un- 
| pack it, especially if I know it contains game. 
They pull out the straw a bit at a time, peep under 
the paper, run off crying, in their own language, 
|** Look out, there’s something alive in the bas- 
ket!’ 

The performance generally ends by their upset- 
| ting the basket, and if they turn outa hare they 
| both set to work and “look fleas”’ in the hare’s 
ifur. I once received a snake in a basket, and let 
| the monkeys unpack it: they havea mortal horror 
lof asnake. When they found out the contents of 
|the hamper, they were off in double-quick time, 
lerying ‘“‘Murder! thieves!’ and it was a long 

time before they would come down from behind 
the cast of a very large Loch Tay salmon on the 
top of the book-shelves, 

It is extraordinary to see the love between these 
|two pretty beasts. Tiny runs directly to ‘‘ The 
| Hag’’ if she is in trouble, and ** The Hag”’ 

to know Tiny is the weakest, and must be pro- 
tected. 

In a great measure, Tiny owes her life to ‘‘ The 
| Hag,”’ “The Hag”’ 

nursed her like a mother does a baby; but, at the 
gives her athrashing now 


seems 


for when she was very ill, 


same time, *“* The Hag” 
and then to keep her in order; and this castigation 
| consists in hunting her round the eage, and mak- 
ing a scolding noise. If‘**‘ The Hag”’ is in earnest, 
Tiny hides her head in the hay, and waits till 
“The Hag's’’ temper is over. 

The mischief this bright pair do, or are said to 
do, is appalling. Anyhow, I have tremendous 
long ‘‘ Monkey Bills” brought up to me for im- 
mediate payment once or twice a week. The 
| damages claimed are for destruction and injury to 
|flowers; bugles and beads torn off bonnets— 
| sometimes alas! whole bonnets; pins broken from 
| brooches; ornaments, etc., taken from tables, that 
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cannot be found; tea-cups, saucers,—saucers and 
plates without end; tumblers innumerable, ete., 
etc, After they have by any chance escaped into 
the bed-room, and had ten minutes there all to 
themselves, the bill will rival that for the Abyssi- 
nian expedition, It is, moreover, very difficult to 
catch them in the drawing-room or bed-room, 
because, if hunted, they run over the mantel- 
piece and side-tables and knock over the orna- 
ments like skittle-balls, and no amount of per- 
suasion will induce them to come and be caught. 

One day a scene of havoc was discovered in the 
bed-room; it was known the culprit was “ The 
Hag,” and that she must be in the bed-room: the 
servants were called up and the room searched 
thoroughly, sofa and other pieces of furniture 
moved, and the whole place thoroughly examined ; 
still no ** Hag’? could be found, The hunt was 
given up, but a strict watch kept, At last, after 
she knew the hunt was over, and we were waiting 
for the old lady to come out from somewhere, just 
the top of her head and her bright eyes were seen 
in the looking-glass on the table—the original of 
the reflection being on the top of the great old- 
fashioned four-post bedstead, crouched down be- 
hind the board like a rifleman in a pit, “ looking 
to see how we were looking,” and as quiet and 
noiseless as a marble bust. 

When I go to Herne Bay to attend to oyster 
cultivation, I take the monkeys with me for the 
benefit of the sea air, I always put up at Mr. 
Walker's, the confectioner, in the Esplanade, 
Mrs, Walker is very fond of the “ colored ladies,”’ 
as she calls them, and allows them to take great 
liberties, 

Mrs. Walker is rather proud of the way she 
dresses her shop-window with cakes, buns, sweet 
stuff, etc. One day “The Hag’’ had crept very 
quietly into the shop, and was having a “field 
day ”’ all to herself in the shop-window among the 
sweets. Mrs, Walker, sitting in the back parlor, 
was aroused by hearing a crowd of boys laughing 
outside the window. On coming into the front 
shop she found *“*The Hag” all among the cakes, 
ete., in the window; both her cheek-pouches were 
as full as ever they could hold of lemon-peel, and 
she was still munching at a great lump of it. My 
lady was sitting on the top of a large cake like a 
figure on a twelfth-cake, Tiny was not in this bit 
of mischief for a wonder, < 

Mrs. Walker declared she would send “The 
Hag” before my friend, Captain Slark, the chief 
magistrate of the town, for stealing, and have her 
locked up for a fortnight; but the thief had first 


to be caught, and this was a difficult task, for she | 
| the little wretches do not care for old Poll. Luckily, 


bolted out into the bakehouse, and up-stairs into 
the loft where the flour is kept. There is a large 
wooden funnel through which the flour is passed 
into the bakehouse below. Trying to hide herself 
from Mrs. Walker, “The Hag” jumped into the | 
open top of it, and, much to his astonishment, | 
lighted on Mr. Walker's head as he was making | 
the bread below: she knew she was all right with | 
Mr. Walker, but she was one mass of flour. Her | 
green baize coat was quite white, and she looked | 











Mr. Walker tied her up, and there she stayed by 
the warm oven, the rest of the day, chattering 
and telling him in monkey-language of all her 
troubles, 

The monkeys’ principal companions in the 
house are a very valuable talking parrot and a 
handsome French Angora cat, Tiny, when loose, 
renders the lives of these creatures miserable. 

The parrot had originally about fourteen hand- 
some red feathers in her tail: now she can only 
muster three feathers, Tiny has pulled all the 
rest out, 

Tiny runs and jumps round and round the cage, 
and pretends to steal the Indian corn: the poor 
bird turns round and round, with her feathers all 
the wrong way, and pecks at Tiny, fighting her 
like an old woman up in a corner defends herself 
from a lot of mischievous, teasing, street boys, 
While protecting her corn, Polly forgets her tail; 
and Tiny watches her opportunity and tears out a 
handful of feathers at a time, and off she goes like 
a shooting-star, When the cat is asleep in front 
of the fire, Tiny’s great delight is to creep noise- 
lessly up behind and pull the fur out; and, if that 
does not wake her, she will get the end of her tail 
in her mouth and give it a bite, and this operation 
soon starts the cat, The cat is, in spite of the per- 
secution she receives, not bad friends with the 
monkeys; they will sometimes both go and sit 
on her back and “ look the fleas’’ in her fur. 

The worst of the monkeys is that they have 
pockets in which to pack away the goods they 
steal. These pockets consist of a pouch each side 
of the face. When empty these pouches are not 
observable, but yet the owners can stow away an 
immense amount in them. It is great fun to see 
how much they will hold; and this is done by 
giving them an unlimited supply of acid drops: 
they immediately fill their pouches as full as ever 
they can cram them, and I find they can pack 
away about twenty acid drops in each pouch, 
One day several things were missing: at once I 
thought of the monkeys. I caught them and 
searched their pouches—a pretty safe find for 
stolen goods: in ‘The Hag’s’’ pouches were a 
steel thimble, my own gold finger-ring, a pair of 
pearl sleeve-links, a farthing, a button, a shilling 
and a bit of sweet-stulf, 

There is no trouble to catch the monkeys, I 
have only to open the door of their cage and say, 
“Cage! cage! go into your cage! quick march!” 
and they go in instantly, like the good beasts they 
really are. The parrot has caught up these words, 
and when the monkeys are running about often 
cries out, ‘Cage! cage! go into your cage!’ but 


the monkeys are afraid of a stuffed Australian 
animal that hangs in my room. When I have 
any specimens or bottles that I do not want the 
monkeys to touch, I simply-set down the * bogie” 
to act as a sentry, as I know the monkeys will not 
come near it. 

My friend, Bartlett, is greatly amused with the 
monkeys, and he has put it about among our 
zoological friends that when J want to be quiet, Z 


like a miller on a small scale, and the flour could | go into the cage myself and shut the door while 


not be brushed out of her for two or three days. 


the monkeys run loose. 
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Roth monkeys come in to dessert, and get their 
“monkey’s allowance.”” They will drink wine 
and spirits: sweetened gin and water is especially 
a favorite drink, Their great delight is to be near 
me, one sitting on my knee and the other on my 
shoulder, I have to keep a sharp look-out, espe- 
cially on Tiny, a8 she is particularly fond of watch- 
ing till a lump of sugar is placed in the grog. 
She will at once make a jump, alight close to the 
glass, and put her hand and arm into the glass and 
steal the half-melted sugar out of the grog. 

I fear that if the poor monkeys could read the 
characters I have given them, they would not be 
much pleased with me. I must, therefore, say 
something of their good qualities, They are both 
very amiable and affectionate, and there is not the 
least humbug about them. If they steal, it is only 
because it is their instinct to do so, and for the 
pure innate love of mischief; and nobody can 
blame them. They understand every word I say, 
but at the same time are occasionally most disobe- 


dient. Nay more, they understand my thoughts: | 
one glance at me with their little diamond-bright 


eyes tells them how far they may go with their 
teasing me; and when they see lam getting out 
of temper they will jump into my arms, and chat- 
ter and look “* Don’t be angry with us; it’s only 
our fun!’ They even know when I am thinking 
of catching them, and this before I have made the 
least sign of being about to do so; they then get 
out of the way in the most cunning manner, 
sneaking round the furniture, like a fox leaving 
the covert into which the hounds have just been 
cheered by the huntsman. 
always scamper about the rooms at a “racing 
pace.” T use the words advisedly, as in their gal- 


lop they have the exact action of a racehorse just 
| monkeys at all in my house; 


finishing a race, only that they can pull up short 
ina moment, and take the most wonderful flying- 


leaps without changing their pace. Frequently, 


when they have been hunted into the passage to! 


At other times, they | 
| chief, yet I let 
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be caught, and must pass me to get by, they have 
galloped to within a few inches of my hands, and 
then, taking a tremendous spring, jumped exactly 
on to my head, thence slid down my back, and 
escaped capture, 

When I come home in the evening tired from a 
long day’s work, I let out the monkeys, and give 
them some sweet-stuff I bring home for them. 

sy their affectionate greeting and amusing tricks 
they make me forget for a while the anxieties and 
bothers of a very active life. They know per- 
fectly well when I am busy, and they remain 
quiet and do not tease me. ‘*The Hag” 
the top of my head, and “looks fleas”? in my hair, 
while Tiny tears up with her teeth a thick ball of 
crumpled paper, the nucleus of which she knows 
is a sugar-plum, one of a parcel sent by Mrs, 
Owen, the kind-hearted wife of my friend, Mostyn 
Owen, of the Dee Salmon Board, and received 
through the post in due form, directed, ‘* Miss 
Tiny and Miss Jenny Buckland.” 

I must now finish the “* Memoir,” though, if I 
had time, I could go on writing for a month de- 
scribing my little pets. 

The dear old * Hag” 
panion, living in her cage in front of the fire close 
to my writing desk, for nearly ten years, I am 
sorry to say she is now getting aged and infirm, 
Tiny has been “The Hag’s’’ companion nearly 
five years. Mrs. Buckland feeds and tends the 
monkeys with the greatest care, and they are very 
fond indeed of her. The monkeys owe their good 
health entirely to Mrs, Buckland, 

Although my monkeys do considerable mis- 
them doit. Iam amply rewarded 
by their funny and affectionate ways. 

The reader may wonder that I like to keep my 
but I do like to keep 
them, and nothing whatever would induce me to 
part with them. 

My monkeys love me, 


sits on 


has been my constant com- 


and I love my monkeys. 


Ghe Story-Geller. 


MRS. MOSES’S RESOLVE, 
AND HOW SHE CAME TO IT. 


ANNIE L. MUZZEY, 


RS: MOSES MILES heaved a sigh of 
M dreary discontent. She had been read- 

ing a story on a fragment of newspaper 
which the dry goods clerk at the village store had | 
wrapped around a small parcel of brown shirting 
that Moses had brought home early in the even- 
ing, remarking as he tossed the bundle in her lap | 
that he hoped she would “‘ cut the cloth savin’, for 
times was hard.”’ 

But times were always hard with Moses, ona} 
the caution to “ cut savin’ ’’ so invariably enforced | 
by the scantiness of the pattern provided, that| 
Mrs, Moses scarcely heeded it in this instance, | 
but dropped the blue woollen sock she was ‘* foot- 
ing,’ and seized eagerly on the half sheet of 





magical print which enveloped the coarse fabric, | 


| while her provident spouse, producing from his 


breast pocket a broken, discolored, odorous and 
odious clay pipe, stuffed it lingeringly and affec- 
tionately from the blackish brown contents of a 
paper labeled “ Smoking Shorts,” and, lighting it 
with a pine splinter fired for the purpose, sat 
down with aswinish grunt, and with a luxurious 
air of ease and satisfaction began to fill the 
dingy room with poisonous and sickening exhala- 
tions. 

With corresponding care and tenderness of 


| touch, Mrs. Moses smoothed out the crumpled bit 


of paper which the economical storekeeper had 
prudently utilized, and held it up to the light 
with a thrill of pleasure at the novelty of the 
situation, and the prospect of an unexpected and 
unusual if somewhat slender feast. For Mrs, 
Moses had not set eyes on a newspaper in many a 
day. Moses could not afford to indulge in any 
such extravagance as subscribing for an article so 
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entirely superfluous and unprofitable as a news- 
paper. Certainly not, most unreasonable and un- 
satisfied woman! A poor workingman, with a 
family to provide for, and times so hard! Moses 
waxed eloquent and indignant over a demand so 
clearly outrageous. 

Nevertheless, with the beautiful consistency of 
the male animal of the Moses Miles type, he con- 
tinued weekly to buy, with the utmost cheerful- 
ness and good humor, divers ill-smelling papers, 
with the blackish brown contents aforesaid, bring- 
ing them tenderly home to feed the stumpy pipe 
carried sacredly in his breast pocket when not 
pressed affectionately between his lips, and sitting 
down benignly in the cloud of unholy incense 
which he nightly kindled, as though smoking his 
wife and children were a religious duty which the 
conscience in him, whatever his other delinquen- 
cies, would not suffer him to neglect, If they did 
not appreciate the kindly office, or sighed unrea- 
sonably for other enjoyments, it simply proved to 
his comprehensive mind the irrational and child- 
ish quality of their natures, and he puffed serenely 
on, 

Thus it was that Mrs. Moses, in a land of intel- 
lectual plenty, seized with greedy hunger on this 
bit of¢nmrental rubbish which had drifted in her 
way, devouring it with a relish not easily con- 
ceived by those whose cultured tastes demanded 
finer satisfactions. 

It was a story of refined and prosperous life (the 
opening paragraphs profanely torn off, it is true, 
but all the more piquant, mysterious and charm- 
ing for that), with glowing pictures of home com- 
forts and pleasures, with thrilling glimpses of 
lovers’ pains and blisses that softened the poor 
woman’s eyes, and quickened the blood whose 
currents the hard, dreary actualities of her ex- 
perience had curdled at her heart; for ‘all man- 
kind love a lover,’”’ says Emerson, and the sorest 
driven soul has a tender interest in his fate, 

It was the sort of story that story-makers love 
to tell—smooth, easy, harmonious, a record of the 
romantic and tender experiences of people deli- 
cate, cultured, high-bred and surrounded by all 
the elegancies and refinements of wealth and taste 
—a kind of story that story-makers love to tell, 
and I do not blame them. It is infinitely more 
agreeable to introduce one’s readers to the society 
of the cultivated and refined, and to abodes of ease, 
luxury and grace, than to take them perforce 
through hingeless, dilapidated.gates and battered 
back doors into ill-ventilated kitchens with rough, 
uneven floors, walls with alternate patches of dirty 
lath and loosened plastering, without picture to 
catch, refresh and gladden the eye, with even the 
precious window view marred and broken by ugly 
rags stuffed in shattered panes that would have 
let the free, fresh air of heaven in, and with the 
master of the household and the hero of the tale 
smoking stupidly by the little, dingy, cheerless 
cooking-stove, on the other side of which sits the 
wife and heroine in slatternly dress, with the blue 
woollen sock sliding unheeded from her lap, while 
she clutches eagerly the fragment of paper that she 
reads by the light of a small kerosene lamp, turned 
low to lessen the expense of illumination, which 





| 
she is frequently assured can hardly be afforded 
with “ times so hard.” 

Ah, the dreary, dreary contrast between the 
ideal life of the story and the bare commonplaces 
of her lot of poverty and toil! And yet, in her 
maiden dreams, she had pictured a life as fair as 
this, with grand, high aims, noble accomplish- 
ments, beautiful and harmonious surroundings, 
and with companionship as sweet, tender, gracious 
and ennobling as any ever babbled of in the pages 
of romance. Was this stolid, stupid man, with 
every faculty engrossed in the coarse enjoyment 
of a sensual and selfish pleasure, the realization of 
her girlish ideal? Was he even a fulfillment of 
the promise of his youth, and of the golden days 
when he blandly went a wooing? A deeper ob- 
server than a silly maiden with love-blind eyes, 
that saw him only in his Sunday best, with the 
tender smirk of the suitor on, might have dis- 
cerned clearly enough the manner of man which 
the slow years with their bitter, disappointing ex- 
periences had revealed to her. But was she her- 
self the embodiment of her early aspirations, the 
substantiation of her youthful dream of gracious 
and beautiful womanhood? Alas, no! Alas, no! 
And perhaps this was a more harrowing fact than 
all the rest, yet she viewed it with the misery of 
utter hopelessness, feeling in a dreary, impotent 
way that there was nothing she could do now to 
gain the goal she had missed. One of the multi- 
tude of women, you know, who are moulded and 
developed by the peculiar circumstances of their 
lot—who, under favorable influences, and with 
generous support, are capable of becoming wise, 
noble, active and useful members of the social 
body, accomplishing, in their day and generation, 
a vast amount of good; but who, taking just as 
easily the impressions of lower conditions and 
more ignoble surroundings, sink into mere non- 
entities, and drag through life with a miserable, 
dejected, discouraged sense of everything gone 
wrong, and of the utter uselessness of struggle, 
hope, aspiration and ambition. With existence 
merged absolutely in that of a make-shift men, 
who had no aims, desires or conceptions of duty 
beyond a state of simple animal wants and plea- 
sures, it did not appear to Mrs. Moses that there 
was any use in striving with fate, or in trying to 
assert the claims of her more aspiring nature, and 
she had slouched along the thriftless, shiftless 
ways her lord had led, outwardly submissive, but 
with inward discontent, and sour, sullen dissatis- 
faction. 

It was the impression of these things which she 
was vaguely feeling on that evening while, with 
the torn newspaper still pressed closely and affec- 
tionately in both hands and the influences of the 
wonderful story working mysteriously on her 
brain, she sat silent and absorbed in the cloud of 
reflections that this current from the outside world 
had blown up, heeding nothing until Moses, with 
a loud yawn, stood up, knocked the ashes from 
his pipe and laying it with tender care upon the 
shelf, told her she had better go to bed, for wood 
was getting scarce and they couldn’t afford to burn 
it out for nothing these hard times. Whereupon, 
suiting the action to the word, he flung off his coat 
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and vest, and loosening his suspenders as he went, 
turned into the little eight-by-ten room at hand, 
and tumbled himself down to the sleep of the soul 
content with its husks, 

Mrs. Moses looked after him with an expression 


that was not of hate, neither, most certainly, was | 
it of love. It had not the intensity of either sen- | 
timent; it was simply and purely disgust, which | 
the man was so happily constituted as never to| 


see. 

Then a wild light flashed into her eyes, and 
with the movement of a mad animal she bent her 
head and left the imprint of her white teeth deep 
on either hand. It was the action of insanity, but 
this harmless, unobserved exhibition brought a 
kind of relief to the overwrought brain, quickened 
and cleared the processes of thought, and revealed 
to her sight the desperate brink on which she 
stood. Should she let this wave of madness gather 
force and sweep her out toasea afloat with the 
wrecks of shattered, misbegotten lives? Was 


there nothing for her but meek submission to or | 


insane revolt from the uncongenial, unsatisfying, 
unrewarding and utterly hopeless routine of the 
way marked out by the man into whose hands she 
had ignorantly given the reins of her life? Would 
she go on to the dreary end in this slack, shiftless, 
slip-shod fashion, leaving to the children she had 
born, and to those she yet unwillingly must bear, 
the heritage of ignorance, incompetence and dis- 
content, in the atmosphere of which they were 
born and bred? 

She rose to her feet, and with head clasped 
tightly between her hands, looked about her with 
strange, vacant eyes, as though seeking despair- 
ingly a ray of light, or a loop-hole of escape. Ah, 


if out of the cheerless, hopeless void a shining} 


hand would miraculously appear to lead and 
guide! 

Overborne by the intensity of her desire, she 
sank on her knees, and all her soul uttered itself 
in a longing, passionate, wordless cry, which God, 
who knows the needs of souls so sorely pressed, 
could best understand. It had been long since the 


dead, sullen calms of her life had been so shaken 


and broken up by emotion, bringing her face to 
face with her own spirit in the presence of the 
Eternal. It is good to come to such supreme mo- 
ments, by whatever wave we are borne to their 
sublime heights, and the simple story, which 
doubtless owed its power of impression, in this 
instance, to the peculiar circumstances of the 
reader, served an end, very likely, that was’ not in 
the thought of the absent-minded author, to whose 


ear, perhaps, so seldom comes a note from the| 
heart-strings touched, that the words dropping off | 


the pen seem falling aimlessly, hopelessly into a 
soundless abyss. It is true, the long, blank, 
desert stretches of ordinary life, with its round of 
eating, and sleeping, and petty striving, and 
tread-mill stepping, will catch the soul again in 
smothering toils, and all will go on in the same 
dull, dreary routine as if one had not risen fora 


single instant into the limitless regions of Infinity, | 
and felt the tender, pitying, promising touch of| 


God; nevertheless, I think such experiences are 
not lost, but they mark the starting point, often, 


of growth and progress in the spiritual life, and 
serve as milestones on the way by which we walk, 
with much faltering and wide straying, toward 
angeldom. 

Thinking of it afterward, Mrs. Moses could 
never tell how long she knelt in that silent yet 
most eloquent prayer, in which all her needs 
seemed to utter themselves in speech clearer and 
more expressive than any her tongue had ever 
learned. She only recalled the sound that, louder 
than the voice of trumpet to her heart, brought 
her to a swift sense of the near and pressing duties 
at her hand, and hurrying, with feet that needed 
now no spur, to the little room where her children 
slept, she lifted in her arms the suffering babe, 
whose thick, husky cry and hard, laboring breath 

gave warning of the approach of a danger she had 
often warded off in the dead watches of nights 
when only the angels of affliction had witnessed 
her fear and trembling, and shared her lonely and 


| devoted vigils. 

| The fire had died completely out in the dark, 
| cold, unfriendly little stove, and the air of the 
room was damp and chilling; but with haste the 
| aroused mother applied such simple remedies as 
she had tested on occasions of similar trouble, and 
wrapping her tiny patient up as warmly as she 
could, proceeded to kindle a fire which the meagre 
means at command would have rendered nearly a 
hopeless task, even had not the child’s renewed 
and imperative cries, of themselves, cut short her 
efforts. 

The symptoms of the little sufferer were, in- 
deed, growing alarmingly worse every instant, 
and, thoroughly frightened, the poor woman, with 
the gasping creature huddled closely to her bosom, 
hurried into the adjoining room to rouse her 
sleeping husband. 

That worthy responded to her first tremulous, 
scared call with a prolonged snore. 

**Moses, wake up, wake up and help me de 
something for baby,” she repeated, urging her de- 


mand with a shake of the shoulder. 

** Ah-h! Oh-h! Um-me!” answered the sleeper, 
turning over and snoring more vociferously than 
| before. 

‘Moses, do wake up! O Moses! O dear!’ 
almost shrieked the alarmed mother, every nerve 
shocked and strained by increasing manifestations 
of danger. 

“Eh? What say? Which? Sary—call me? 
| What—ah-h—what-—the matter?”’ mumbled the 
| sorely disturbed sleeper, turning over in his bed 





again. 

‘“‘ Moses, don’t you hear? Baby has got another 
spell of croup, and you must get up and go for the 
doctor, or something,” plead the woman in a voice 


that might have stirred the dead. 
‘‘ Eh ?—vyes—yes !’ acquiesced Moses, rousing to 


a drowsy sense of the situation. ‘ Baby got croup 
again? Give um goose oil—goose oil, Sary. Ah-h! 
hum—me—Oh-h! Shouldn’t have woke me s0 
sudden. Any need of my gettin’ up, is they? 
Don’t be so seared, Sary—no use. Dear me—any- 
thing I can do?” 

“Yes, yes, Moses! Get up—make a fire—geta 
doctor—oh, do something!’ 


| 
' 
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And so persistently and wildly importuned, the | | 

poor man, with an injured air, pulled himself re- | 
luctantly out of bed, and slowly drew on his | 
clothes, suggesting this expedient and that for the 
relief of the suffocating child, whose condition 
Was growing more critical with every breath, 
leisurely and with unusual care and precision 
strapping himself up, while he mildly remon- 
strated against the unreasonable fears of his nearly 
distracted wife. 

“You ought to take things more composed, 
Sary,’’ he urged, philosophically. ‘ It don’t do to 
get in such a flurry. Dear suz—but the child does 
make a dreadful ado. Did you say you wanted 
me to get a doctor, Sary?’’ 

** Moses,’ spoke the woman, with a desperate 
earnestness that began at last to impress her 
sleepy spouse with a sense of his responsibility, 
“if we do not get help very soon the poor baby 
will die here in my arms.”’ 

And a glance at the pinched, purpled face of the 
little one carrying to Moses’s heart a conviction of 
this truth, he spurred a little his sluggish move- 
ments, and only pausing to suggest a dozen ex- 
pedients for relief—so maddening when one has 
proven their utter futility—he stumbled out of the 
house in quest of medical aid. 

Left alone with her suffering charge, a strange 
peace stole over the spirit of Mrs. Moses. There 
was nothing she could do that she had not done, 
she thought, yet all her efforts had proved un- 
availing, though an easeful change, whose mean- 
was creeping 


ing she felt she knew too well, 
shadow-like upon the little victim, exhausted by 
her brief but terrible struggle with the disease 
that had sprang like a wild beast on her trusting, 


innocent sleep. The child’s large, fixed eyes were 
upturned to the mother-face with a look in them 
strange and far away, whose meaning the mother- 
heart could not read, but only guess, with a thrill 
of awe. And as if she had a presentiment that 
this was the last hour of conscious communion 
between her and the babe whose coming had not 
made her glad, and whom she had pitied more 
than loved, Mrs. Moses drew the passive little 
form closer to her bosom, and, looking into the 
wide, wondering eyes, prayed silent forgiveness of 
the blighted and unwelcome little soul to whom 
she had most unwillingly granted life, denying 
what she felt she had not to give, the gracious ante- 
natal influences that make existence wholesome, 
strong and sweet. Would all the ages of eternity 
make up to the poor, defrauded one the good that 
she missed as her birthright? Mrs. Moses durst 
not think. She trusted, as we all must trust, to 
the wise, loving Father to make that right which 
we have made wrong, to make that straight which 
we have made crooked. Remorse could never 
undo the thing that was done; it might only 
harrow the soul and fit its soil for the seed of a 
better harvest. 

Not thinking all this clearly, perhaps feeling it 
only vaguely, Mrs. Moses, sitting with her eyes 
fixed upon the baby’s gray, pallid face, grew 
slowly conscious of a light like that of the rising 
sun streaming in upon her, yet strangely unlike 
any light of this world, it did not bring out more 





vividly the barren dreariness and desolateness of 
the poor surroundings, but seemed rather to shine 
through them and make the place wide and fair 
with its own transcending glory. A kind of halo 
gathered about the head lying still and heavy 
against her bosom, and, as in a dream, she saw the 
benign, shining faces of angels hovering over her 
darling, felt the soft, fragrant air from their sw eep- 
ing hands, as with slow, mesmeric touches, more 
tender than a mother’s, they drew the fainting 
soul of the babe to their close, loving care. 

How long she sat under this mysterious but 
tranquilizing spell she could not have told, nor 
would she have believed that alone and unshaken 
by any violent storm of grief, she had witnessed 
the so-called death of her child. Yet so beautiful, 
and calm, and ill-suited to mourning and lamenta- 
tion would seem always the change that silences 
the earthly lives of our dear ones, could we divest 
it of the terrors with which we are accustomed to 
regard it, and meet the event, when it comes, with 
aserenity that would permit the blessed influences 
of the sacred hour to penetrate with light and 
healing to our souls. 

The thud of heavy, hurrying feet on the steps 
outside dispelled the heavenly vision of Mrs, 
Moses, and, with a touch like a benediction on her 
bowed forehead, the gracious angel, holding the 
sleeping babe lovingly to her bosom, floated and 
faded slowly from sight, floated and faded, floated 
and faded, until, in the dreary, hopeless days that 
followed, she questioned, with the faithlessness of 
the human heart, whether it were indeed a reality 
or only the illusion of an excited brain. 

“Well, Sary, I've fetched the doctor,” said 
Moses, stamping in, ‘‘and I s’pose the baby’s 
better, ain’t she?’’ 

““Yes,’’ answered Mrs. Moses, 
never turning her head. 

“Yes, that’s always the way,’”’ complained the 
worthy man, with a sense of disappointment that, 
after all, his cold, night errand had been in vain. 
** You ought to be more considerate, Sary.” 

Anfid with this mild reprimand he turned to 
dismiss the doctor, who was just rising from an 
examination of the child upon the mother’s knee. 

* Asleep, hey ?”’ queried Moses, with a humor- 
ous wink and nod. 

** Yes,” said the doctor, gravely. 
never awaken, Moses.”’ 

“Oh, good gracious, doctor, she ain’t dead!” 
burst forth the startled fellow, running forward 
and taking the limp, lifeless, little form up ten- 
derly in his arms. “ Poor little Bessie! poor little 
baby !’ and all the father’s heart in him—and it 
was a good, kindly heart in its way—broke out in 
passionate lament and sorrowful self-reproach. 
“T can’t stand it, seems to me. O Sary!” and 
laying the*unconscious bit of clay back on the 
mother’s lap, he walked up and down the room 
with groans and cries of distress quite pitiful, and 
in strange contrast with the stony calm of Mrs. 
Moses, who dropped no tear, and uttered no sound 
of sorrow. 

“The most unfeelin’ woman that ever breathed,” 
pronounced the sympathetic sisters whom the 
doctor had sent in to pay the accustomed offices of 


very quietly, 


“ But she will 
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respect to the living and the dead. ‘ Poor, dear 
Mr. Miles, though, he does take the affliction hard, 
and it’s quite touching to hear him go on about 
the child who makes a sweet, pretty corpse.”’ 

The fact was, Mrs. Moses had no need of that 
feeble consolation so freely offered on occasions of 


such sort. She had no need to be told that the 


babe was “ better off,’’ that it had ‘‘ gone where 
sorrow, and cryin’, and wailin’, and weepin’ are 


no more.” She felt all that sure enough, though 
she questioned, with the slow uncertainty of a soul 
feeling blindly after the truth, if God had volun- 
tarily, and with fore purpose, as was said, taken 
her child from the life it had not learned to live, 
or whether her own ignorance and neglect had not 
untimely broken off the young bud and sent it 
blighted into the other world to blossom under the 
tender, nurturing Providence that cares even for 
the sparrow’s fall. 

It was such reflections—I might better say im- 
pressions—which, no doubt, in that solemn time, 
led the chastened and tried woman to a steely re- 
solution which, for the sake of the children that 
remained, she bound her soul in sacred covenant 
to keep. 

It came out in words for the first time the lonely 
evening after the burial, when, with the two little 
girls laid to their nightly rest, she and Moses sat 
down, silent and sad, with a strange sense of hav- 
ing been touched by an Unseen Hand, of having 
been specially and personally signalled from the 
mysterious, unknown world into whose depths 
an atom of their life had dropped as a leaf that 
gives back no sound. 

Yearning for solace of a familiar and substantial 
sort, Moses reached out his hand to take his cher- 
ished pipe. 

“Stop, Moses,’”’ warned his wife, staying the 
action. ‘* Don’t stupefy your thought to-night—I 
have something to say to you.” 

He looked at her with a vague, troubled stare, 
but obeying her command as though recognizing 
the authority of a superior spirit. 

“Do you realize, Moses, what a miserable, shift- 
less, dragging, aimless life we are leading?’’ she 
questioned, with an earnestness that sent an arrow 
of conviction straight through the armor of slug- 
gish insensibility in which he was intrenched like 
a snail, 

“I’m sure, Sary,’’ he whined, with a feeble 
sense of injury, ‘‘ I do the best I can, Sary.”’ 

“No youdon’t, Moses. The honest man’s soul 
in you knows better. The honest woman’s soul 
in me knows better,’’ was the unflinching re- 
sponse. ‘“‘ We are just like two shirky, shiftless 
old horses on a tread-mill, Moses. We are pull- 
ing back, and hanging stupidly by our necks, and 
complainin’ of our hard lot, when a little smart, 
cheerful steppin’ up would lessen our burden, put 
us ahead with our work, and set us up in our own 
self-respect, if nothing better. I did use to try to 
keep goin’, and to stand right up to the post of 
duty, but you kept draggin’ me back and draggin’ 
me down, Moses, till I got so tired and discouraged 
I didn’t have heart to step up any more, and I 
slipped back with you, and made believe I didn’t 
care; but the hurried grinding of life went on, and | 


, 





went on, and we had to pull up once in awhile, or 
die, as the wheels of the days turned round. But 
I have made up my mind, Moses, that Iam not 
goin’ to live in this slack slipshod way any longer. 
I have made up my mind, Moses, that if we can- 
not walk right up to the mark together, without 
any shirking and sneaking out of the honest work 
we have the strength to do, if we can’t agree to 
take right hold, brave and bold, and make some- 
thing out of our lives, and build up a home that is 
something more than a place to crawl and burrow 
into for protection from cold and storm, then I 
shall take the children, Moses, and start out alone 
where I shall not feel the constant drag, drag of 
your weight upon my harness.”’ 

**O Sary!’’ burst forth Moses with tears, looking 
piteously at the white, determined woman before 
him, *‘ how can you be so cruel to say such things, 
and the poor little baby only just laid in the 
grave?” 

‘It is the precious baby herself that prompts 
me to say what I do,”’ replied the unyielding wife, 
her own eyes filling with tears. ‘‘ When I looked 
my last on the pure, sweet face of the dead child, and 
thought of the miserable life of sloth and ignorance 
to which she would have been reared, I could not 
find it in my heart to be anything but glad and 
thankful that she had escaped it all; and then I 
felt what a burnin’ shame it is to bring children 
into the world under circumstances that make ita 
matter of thanksgivin’ when they are taken out of 
it, and I vowed a vow that, as I lived, I would so 
change our habits, and mend our purposes, and 
stir up our pride and ambition, as to give us 
something more to strive for and look forward to 
than the mere getting from day to day of enough 
to satisfy our hunger, and cover our nakedness, 
and that the little ones left us should have some 
chance in the world to make their lives pleasant 
and useful, so they would not feel when they come 
to years of understandin’ like wishing they had 
died with baby Bessie, and like cursing us for 
having brought them into such a miserable ex- 
istence. And what I wanted to say to you to- 
night is this, Moses: if you are ready to take right 
hold with me and pull steady in the carryin’ out 
of these new plans, we will join hands in solemn 
pledge to each other to do our level best; but if 
you mean to stick to the old ways, then, as I said, 
I shall take the little girls and go away, for I will 
not live with you and bear other children under 
such conditions,”’ 

“*Sary, I’m sure I'll do anything you say, Sary,”’ 
responded the startled Moses, stirred and thrilled 
as much as his sluggish blood would permit by 
the earnest manner of his suddenly resolute wife, 
*T’ll do anything you say.” 

But with the still urgent clamor of appetite for 
the accustomed satisfaction, he reached out his 
hand again for the beloved pipe, wherein he 
thought perhaps to pledge the new purpose. 

“Then you will begin by flinging that vile thing 
away, and promising me that you will never buy 
another ounce of tobacco,’’ said Mrs. Moses, tak- 
ing firm advantage of the situation, and testing at 
the tenderest point the man’s spirit of concession. 

**You—you wouldn’t rob me, Sary, of all the 
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comfort I have?’’ gasped Moses, and in the agita- 
tion of the thought the bit of blackened clay 
slipped from his trembling fingers, and fell with 
a dull thud unbroken on the floor. 

* Put your foot on it,’ commanded the wife, in 
her new capacity of captain, And without know- 
ing for the life of him why he did it, Moses in- 
stantly obeyed. ‘‘ Now I shall have faith that you 
will tread the bad habit under foot as well,”’ cried 
the too sanguine woman, with an absolute smile, 
“When you take hold of things with a real live 
interest and purpose, you won't think of any such 


‘comfort’ as that, Moses, It isa‘ comfort’ that’s 


stupefied your whole nature for a long time, I've 
thought often it was worse than whisky, for that 
does kill a man outright at last, but this ‘com- 
fort’ of yours just goes on dulling and deadening 
the senses till there’s nothing but a mass of selfish- 
ness and insensibility left. Now, Moses, swear to 
me sacredly that you will never smoke again. It 
will go hard with you for awhile, but I promise 
solemnly to help you all I can, and never to find 
a word of fault with anything you do while 
you're strugglin’ to overcome the habit. Swear, 
Moses.’ 

‘“*T—I—Sary, I'd rather not,” faltered the soft- 
ened man, who knew the vice-like grip of the 
habit better than she. 


“Swear, Moses,”’ insisted the unyielding wife, | 


as though an oath were adeed, Alas! mistaken 
woman, 
*I—I'll try—I swear I'll try to do what you 


ask,’’ compromised Moses, wiping the sweat from } 


his face and dropping nervelessly into his chair, 
from which he had risen to take his obligation. 
“Oh, God bless you!’ breathed Mrs, Moses, and 
with an impulse of gratitude that quite bore her 
over the barrier of reserve and indifference which 
had grown up in their married life she kissed him 
on the forehead, blushing like a school-girl at the 


unfamiliar action, while Moses looked happily | 


foolish. 


And then they began to lay plans for the better 


future, and to mark out paths of honor and use- 


fulness and to pledge themselves to honest, ear- | 
nest, mutual effort to amend the present unsatis- | 


factory condition of things; at which pleasant 
occupation we prefer to leave them, knowing well 
what interminable chapters of discouragements, 
disappointments, strivings and partial, though not 
absolute, failures—thank God !—would have to be 
written if the story went on; yet confident that 
such hours of high resolve are the golden points 


of life, raying out through long reaches of dark- | 


ness toward the ultimate triumph that is certain 
to crown, at last, all sincere endeavor. 

As for the story as it stands, if in the years to 
come it might be so distinguished as to form the 
fraction of a pound of waste paper, honestly 
bought and paid for at current rates by any eco- 
nomical grocer and dry goods man, and, wrapped 


around a parcel of calico, or a supposed indispen- 


sable package of saleratus, it should fall into the 
weary hands of some disheartened Mrs. Moses, 
sitting drearily of an evening with her smoking 
spouse before a low-burning kitchen-fire—I shall 
be satisfied. 


- —___—-_-—-—————— 


SELF-DENIAL. 


BY HENRY W. CLEVELAND, 


UR story opens on a bright morning of the 
() early spring, and its scene is a neat, little, 
New England village church. 

The pews are filled by an unusually large con. 
gregation, all standing, attentive and silent. The 
| younger of the children are held up on the backs 

of seats, that they, too, may see. The people who 
| have chairs near the doors, stand up in them in 
order the better to look over the heads of those in 
| the aisles, 

There is a perfume of the flowers crushed under 
the feet of those who have now covered the space 
|of carpet which was kept clear all the morning, 
| There are garlands of flowers and of evergreens 
|around the windows, while the pulpit and altar 
| railings are one arbor of the same blending of 





fragrance and delicate bloom. 
The gray-haired minister is praying, with his 
hands raised and clasped above the heads of the two 
| who stand with their hands joined before him, 
| On the side of the white-robed bride are maidens, 
| also in white and flowers, while the tall, strong- 
|limbed bridegroom, too, has an attendance of 
| youths who are the pride of as many homes, 

Bessie Clayton, the only child of that old man 
with grave blossoms on his brow, has just been 
joined in marriage to Henry May, the young 
watchmaker of the village; and amid the holy 
hush of the Sabbath morning, the father is pray- 
ing that God will bless his children, 

A quiet awe has bowed the heads and closed the 
eyes of nearly all of those curious people, and 
| while heart after heart joins silently in the prayer 
| which floats up on the incense of flowers to Hea- 
ven, let us steal away, that we may meet the mar- 
ried pair at their new home, and learn who they 
have loved and been loved by in turn, and what 
they will be in their new state of dual unity. 

Bessie had long been deemed the beauty of the 
village, but so modestly sweet was her disposition 
that envy never awoke in the breasts of those less 
favored, and she was that rare thing, a rustic 
belle with no enemies. 

Henry was a warm-hearted man, fond of social 
enjoyments, and in the village debating society he 
was considered fully a match for the lawyer and 
the doctor. The savings of a few years well em- 
ployed at his trade, had been invested in the neat 
little cottage, which was now the home of Bessie, 
and the front room of which served him for a shop 
and saved rent. 
| The Rev. Paul Clayton, as Bessie’s father was 
| styled on the minutes of the Presbytery, Brother 
| Clayton, as he was known and loved in the vil- 
\lage where he had been ministering for thirty 
| years—he had furnished the house, plainly but 
‘comfortably, and the great feather beds, and the 
| fat cow with her frisking calf, had completed the 
| dower of his daughter. 
| Yn an old and simple child’s poem, there isa 
| little couplet which contains much true philosophy: 

“*What makes the lamb love Lucy so?’ 
The wondering children cried; 
‘Why, Lucy loves the lamb, you know,’ 
The teacher quick replied.” 
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And as the newly-wedded pair could have laid 


hands upon their hearts and said they felt 
love and kindness for all mankind; so we 


niy 


f ustified in saying that all who knew the 


They enjoyed themselves charmingly in their 


tw it loved them. 


new home, and the minister, whose wife had died 
summer before, found their cheerful abode to 


so much more pleasant than the now dreary 
rsonage, that he moved his library into the 


1 itchmaker’s cottage, and added his own lit 
salary to the housekeeping income of his chil- 
en. 
Bessie was not entirely exempt from the usual 
stic annoyances of new beginners, and was 


! r twice mortified by the obstinate refusal of 
bread to rise and be light, and sometimes 
ibled by her new cook-book, which contained 


frequent directions to put in a handful of this, an 
unce of that, or a flavoring of the other; which 
| this, that or the other, were utterly unknown 
the precincts of the village provision-store, or 
the little drug-shop. 

But she seemed to have inherited the domestic 
skill of her dead mother, as well as her sunny 
we and mild disposition, for soon there was n¢ 


more inviting table, as there certainly was no 


neater or more tastefully kept cottage than that o 
Henry and Bessie May. 

She said that the seasons had ceased to chang 
for her as it was always May, in-doors, and her 
rare bloom and bright eyes seemed to tell of som 
such stop in the wheels of time (the watchmaker's 
time), as brought to her only perpetual spring. 
Many a pretty change did she love to ring out of 
her new name, and when at the twilight hour, he 
happy soul communed with the mother beyond 
the stars, it must have been in the joyous and ex 

tant communication : 


am Queen o’ the May, mother, I am Queen o’ th: 
May! 


We must pass quickly over this first spring ti 
of wedded love and happy lovers, in which Bessic 
was seldom absent from her husband; for even 
while he peered through the microscope, and 
made or adjusted tiny wheels, springs and jewels 
with more delicate tools, she was ever by his sid: 
and both found fingers to move faster to the music 
of kind words, 

Only when the work of the day and the evening 
meal were over, was there a separation for a time 
for Henry would always sit on the front porch and 
smoke his pipe. This was an infant’s chubby 
hand holding a large egg, all beautifully carved. 
of sea-foam or meerschaum, and which was attain- 
ng aricher amber hue than even its gold-mounted 
mouthpiece, Bessie made many a brave effort to 
like the smoke which Henry enjoyed so much, 
but it made her eyes red, and hurt her lungs, as 
its blue wreaths curled around her and caused her 
to cough. So she had to give it up, and retreat in- 
doors, at the time which she half-petulantly styled, 
“The hour of evening sacrifice.”’ 

This was the sole bear to almost perfect happi- 
ness, and her only cause of jealousy was Henry’s 
petty bigamy, in being wedded to this habit, which 
was a new one—almost as new as his wife. 


STORY 





TELLER. 





As we said, this season must be briefly passed 
over, for happiness is a light and evanescent thing, 
like the perfume of flowers, and may nct be held 
to be examined and criticised. 

We first saw the two at their union, under the 
bright, warm sunshine of the early spring. Let 
us leave them until the Christmas days of 


year are come and gone, and then visit them 


Ten months have passed away, and the shadow 
mia the rightness of two great events rest upon 
the cottage hearth. The venerable minister, Paul 
Clayton, has caught upon the inner ear the ** Well 


ne, good and faithful servant,’’ of his Master, 





ind gone to his reward. Then a faint hope tinged 
Bess heek with a softer blush, and grew toa 
rtainty, then bloomed into an immortal reality, 

in her lap, contrasting its white robes with her 
dark mourning garb, is Bessie’s baby. It is fair 


as its mother, and named for the dead grandsire, 
who never saw it, Paul. 
The prolonged confinement of his wife to her 


room was a hard trial to our watchmaker, and the 


hours never seemed so long as when seated at his 
work, with no busy companion-tingers at his side, 
ma » music of a loved vol in I, 
vhere the great regulator clock } - 
’ 1 ( tof the pulse of time. He ) oked 





more than ever, always filling his 


meal, and often before. Even when Bessie was 


it last up and about the house, her step was not 
so quick, and little Paul took much of her time, 
besides in his unconscious rivalry winning many 
a caress which used to find Henry as its object. 


Smoking at his work-bench, and getting the 


whes among the delicate wheels, or letting the 
smoke obscure the minute point which must fit in 
its jewelled socket exactly, was not to be thought 
of, and Henry was very lonely at times. 

Stopping work to play with his velvet-chee ked 

iby was found t result in a disappointment to 
some farmer customer, whose creat silver watch 
had a family re} ion of regulating the sun, 








iSIness, 





moon and stars; and as punctualit 


lary of 





and business was a livelihood, ar 


mnger aided them, he sighed and 


he minister no 
pt steadily to his place. 

An incident gave him at length anewidea. At 
ir f the village debating society, a motion 


Lmeeting l iLL 
was made to complete the furniture of the room 
by the purchase of certain articles of colored stone- 
f t convenience of those members who 
chewed tobacco. Henry thought that the com- 


panionship of the Virginia weed in his working 





ware 


hours would solve the problem as to how he could 
keep mind and fingers both employed ; but it was 
not to be thought of without the consent of Bessie. 
After much thought on the subject, and a little 
envy of those brother members of his society who 
could sit like so many dignified cows chewing 
their cuds while listening to a debate, he at length 
asked the advice of his little wife. 

Her instinctive sense of neatness and propriety 
recoiled from the though of the dirty compound 
soiling her white floors, or of meeting the sicken- 
ing odor in the kisses of her husband, But when 
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he pointed out a gilded spittoon in the village 
store, and promised to always wash away the 
smell from his teeth before he approached her, 
and as she saw him sit for hour after hour at the 
tiresome work, and look so utterly dull, while 
she was attending to her domestic duties in other 
apartments, she choked down the sob that threat- 
ened to smother her heroic resolution, and gave a 
seemingly cheerful consent. She had not been 
unmindful of the kindness in him which refused 
to introduce an annoyance to their home unless 
she gave the permission; but there was something 
of the self-denial of those women who retire from 
the world to spend a life in charity; yea, some- 
thing nobler than any limitation of life to prayers 
and lonely cells, in this yielding to the imaginary 
wants of her husband, and taking the last pure 
kiss from his lips, which might ever mingle with 
an untainted breath. 

As to the pleasant thing which so many loved 
being a narcotic intoxication and poison, neither 
of the two believed; and both laughed as he re- 
ferred to men who had used the “ poison” con- 


stantly for fifty years; and he asked if that could | 


be very deadly which took so long a time to kill. 

One morning he found a paragraph in the copy 
of Life Illustrated, which he was looking over 
while waiting for breakfast, and read it aloud as 
follows: 

“A ForMIDABLE UNDERTAKING.—A contem- 

rary puts the tobacco question into the follow- 
ing shape: ‘Suppose a tobacco chewer is addicted 
to the habit of chewing tobacco fifty years of his 
life, and that each day of that time he consumes 
two inches of solid plug; it amounts to six thou- 
sand four hundred and seventy-five feet, making 
nearly one mile and a quarter in length of solid 
tobacco, half an inch thick and two inches broad. 
Now what would the young beginner think if he 
had the whole amount stretched out before him, 
and were told that to chew it would be one of the 
exercises of his life, and also that it would tax his 
income to the amount of two thousand and ninety- 
four dollars ?’”’ 

He considered it a capital hit, and even took his 
memoranda slate to calculate the quantity for a 
man of his acquaintance, known to consume nearly 
six inches, or a half plug, daily, of a costly brand ; 
but while both the miles and the dollars made a 
frightful total, he never thought that the point of 
the joke might be at himself. If Bessie did, she 
kept her own council. 

Henry May was a man of taste, and as he had 
paid fifty dollars for such a gem of a meerschaum 
pipe as had never been seen in that section before, 
so he selected a box gay with picture of (not too 
modest) Sultana’s, full of little squares of finely- 
cut leaves, and each square of the delicate *‘ Solace”’ 
wrapped in tinfoil that shone like silver. It was 
all very pretty and perfumed, but the compound 
made in his mouth was horribly filthy, and she 
could not like it. Then the dirty habit became 
blended with her secret thoughts of her noble hus- 
band, and full many a tear fell in secret, of which 
he never knew. 

The expense of this new habit Henry voted too 
small to estimate. Bessie, however, did estimate 
for him, and her calculation of the year’s expendi- 
ture was something like this: 


a 
The total income of her husband from his trade 
since the death of her father and the cessation of 
his salary, was not over six hundred dollars g 
year. With that, she was confident the following 
bili must be met: 
Needful provisions and groceries. . . . 300, 
Clothing for themselves and child , - 80.0% 
Clothing for the hired girl . ... 20,00 
New tools and materials of trade, . . 50,00 
Doctor’s bill already rendered . . . . . 50, 
Hire of girl at 35 per month, 12 months . 60.4 
20 Ibs. Scarlifaletti tobacco, @ $l perlb. . 20% 
24 squares of “‘ Solace,’’ @ 25 cents a day 
ee ne oer 
Repair and boiling of pipe . . 
hee Re Se aoe © + $673.25 
Or, in a condensed form: 
Expenditure. . ... - o « $673.5 
Totalincome .... -« « + 600.0 
Yearly deficiency or debt. . . . . . . $73.25 
But of this the expense of the new habit was 
about one-sixth of the whole, and if it had not 
been contracted, her little memorandum-book of 
expenditures might have sumed up the year as 
follows: 
Total income for twelve months . . . . $600, 
Total expenses for twelve months . . . 560.0 


Balance to lay by foruse . . . . . . . $40.0 
But instead of the forty dollars to lay by for such 
contingencies as prolonged sickness, or a dull sea- 
son, or a rival in business, or a lack of work, there 
was a yearly deficiency of nearly double that 
amount, and the one hundred dollars saved during 
the year her father had been with them was all 
expended for his funeral and tombstone, 

Poor Bessie! what wonder that she cried in 
secret? Yet, perplexed and tried as she was, there 
was yet a new trial in store for her. 

As she did not gain strength rapidly enough to 
prove a healthy nurse for little Paul, the physician 
advised that a new one be had, and that the child 
be reared by hand. In conformity to this sugges- 
tion, a woman of some forty years of age, who 
talked much of the wonders she had done, and 
was highly recommended by a wealthy country 
family (which was not the one last served in), was 
forthwith engaged. Bessie found, when too late, 
that this paragon was as inveterate a smoker as 
her husband, and that her frequent “Could ye 
spare me a pipeful till I go to the store?” was ina 
fair way to double the expense. When the clay 
pipe was not between her teeth—for Henry en- 
forced conformity to his own rule, and permitted 
no smoking indoors—she was engaged in the still 
more disgusting practice of dipping snuff. This, 
too, was strictly forbidden while engaged with the 
child; but during its long infant slumbers, she 
would replenish her old veneered box, and with a 
twig of some tasteless shrub, like althea, chewed 
soft enough for a brush, would cover it with the 
brown powder, and rub her teeth until the friction 
excited her to semi-intoxication and stupefaction. 
During this tobacco drunkenness, there would be 





filthy stains down the sides of her mouth and 
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! 
chin, and her perpetual voidance of the juice ren- | taste between the whiffs, was the only way to 
dered another spittoon the only safeguard to|smoke. Oysters, crackers and sardines were also 


hearths and floors. As she was the only one to be convenient, and so cheap, that many a working- 


had in so small a place, and as her care of the in-} man did not know that his bill at the publican’s 
fant and skill in preparing teas and drinks suited | bar amounted to more in the year than the income 
for baby maladies was universally praised, this, | of his farm. Henry was an exception of a man in 
too, was borne; and Bessie wondered what she |more ways than one, and when Bessie put her 
would have said if some gipsey had told her in| white arms around him and said, “ Please do not 
girlhood that she would one day have two tobacco | drink with them !” he replied, “I never will, little 
chewers to mar the neatness of her early house- | darling.”’ And he never did. 


keeping. 
This multi-peopled earth has more cases of slow 


martyrdom than are ever recorded or suspected ; | 
and as nature seems to abhor a state of rest as she | 


does a vacuum, the ills at the cottage did not stand 
still, but grew. 
If smoking or chewing ever produces even an 


apparent benefit, it is to those who, from either | 
trouble or mental vacancy, wish a substitute for | 
thought; and this it gives in its stupefying and be- | 


numbing influences. 


The old Greeks thought that the owl, sitting | 


without sound or motion and blinking at the day, 
must be thinking profoundly, and hence chose it 
as the type of wisdom. 


has an advantage over the smoker who does not 
think at all! So it is with the chewer, and the 
beard on the jaws grows gray with the ceaseless 


motion, while the brain has an excuse for a rest as | 


stupid as the grinding is causeless, 


Both forms of the habit stupefy only in a less | 
degree than opium, and the brief excitement of | 


the friction of the grinding teeth, or the dry nerve- 
rasping of the brain-searching smoke, end alike 
in the reaction ever proportioned to the action, 


and needing new fuel to reanimate the torpid| 


system. When at last the “leaning walls of life”’ 
are undermined and scorched away, any disease 
finds an easy victim. 

Such, to the extent of his habit, was the experi- 
ence of Henry May, though so slow and insidious 
was the dread progress that he knew it not at the 
time; and only Bessie, at her old post, could see 
how he was drifting from the landmarks of that 
April Sabbath, amid the prayers of the congrega- 
tion and the incense of flowers. 

Frequently a customer coming for a watch or a 


clock that should have been done at the time, | 
found only a fragmentary pile of springs and | 


wheels under the bell-glass, and Henry would 
feel that in the hour he had stopped to smoke with 
some friends on the tavern steps the work could 
have been finished. As people grumbled at this, 
he grew cross and surly in his answers, and it was 
not uncommon for a profitable job to be sent by 
the stage to the next town, while there was more 
than one hint that a new shop would do a good 
business, 

Many of the smokers of the village fell into the 
ideas of the German who kept the tavern, and who 
insisted that sitting by one of his little tables in 
the bar-room, with a foaming mug of lager beer to 


Even so have as foolish | 
people supposed that the smoker, who sits, cloud- | 
enveloped, puffing like a mild lunatic of a steam- | 
engine, must be sagely meditating by the aid of| 
the Delphic vapor. When really the owl, if dream- | 
ing of achicken or mouse banquet at midnight, | 


But, exception as he was in not adding one bad 
| habit to another, still the one he had did him great 
injury. In the village debating society, now 
grown into a smoking-club, he was no longer the 
equal of the doctor who had no bad habits, nor of 
| the lawyer who only took his morning bitters. 

3efore his double marriage to Bessie and the weed, 

he needed only to hear the question stated from 
the chair, and his own assignment in the discus- 
sion, when his ideas would, as by intuition, arrange 
| themselv es around it, and when he arose to his 
feet his logical support of the affirmative, or clear 
and rapid elucidation of the negative, flowed from 
his lips just as the words had already arranged 
themselves amid the busy quiet of his work- 
bench. It was not merely a flow of language, but 
an earnest power of thought which gave convic- 
tion; and the compliment paid to Burke after his 
speech against Warren Hastings—that he had 
achieved the rare success, a change of settled 
opinions by an argument—was more than once 
| deserved by the village watchmaker. 

The little triumphs of debate, however, were 
now no longer his, and he thought at first that the 
secret of his failure must lay in the ceres and en- 
grossments of married life. But then he remem- 
bered how vague and purposeless had been his 
‘early life compared to the settled aims of the 
| present, and when he contrasted the many dis- 
comforts of his bachelor existence, the restless 
longing for the sympathy of some one who loved 
| him, the little doubts and disquietudes of court- 
| ship—these compared with their opposites, now 
| possessed in the calm contentment of his well- 
|ordered and ever-cheerful home—it did not seem 
| that marriage was an adequate cause for his loss of 
| spirits and the leaden condition of his intellect. 
| Surely there must be inspiration in loving words 
| and sunny smiles, and in the ownership of a 
| beautiful child; while as for cares, there were 
| none, save those growing out of his newly-formed 
indolent ways. 

Not only did Henry May find himself unable 
to think clearly and methodically as before, but 
|there was a peevishness and irritability utterly 
|new to his character. He who had been the 
| merriest of the merry, now seldom laughed, and 
|was as grave as any Dutch Burgomaster, who 
| ever said, Yaw/ behind his cloud of smoke. He 
| whose wit had been the keenest, and most often 
| sent in harmless shafts at all opponents, was now 
| bitter and sarcastic when not stupidly abusive, 
and prone to resent all fun or wit directed at him- 
|self as if an intentional insult. Nay, more, he 
| suspected attacks where none were meant, and 
| would fiercely assail some one whose remarks had 
{no reference to himself, and again totally fail to 
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see a point which demolished his own ill-taken 
positions. His failure to hold his old supremacy 
in argument made him attempt the part of petty 
bully and verbal tyrant; and after some rude 
speech of his, which had nearly provoked a per- 
sonal conflict with one of his best friends, there 
grew upon him a kind of self-disgust, and he sel- 
dom spoke at all. 

In his moody and suspicious way he fancied 
that there was a combination to put him down and 
slight him; so he often paid the small! society-fine 
rather than go to the weekly meetings. He would 
have quit them entirely, but from a vague feeling 
that he must study some interesting question and 
make one more powerful effort to prove his supe- 
riority. After this last grand triumph in debate, 
and evidence that he could lead if he chose, then 
he would withdraw entirely. 

But many an interesting question came up with- 
out Henry’s feeling quite equal to the supreme 
effort which was to electrify his old friends, and 
so he kept his seat, and the last speech was not yet 
made. 

This altered frame of mind did not confine itself 
to the debating society. At his accustomed work 
he would find himself lost in a purposeless reverie, 
and some chaotic idea, vague and unreal as the 
silent whirling globes which haunt the indigestion 
of a child, would seem to circle ever near and ever 
far in some haze of vision, but lead to no end. 
Then he would find himself with work not touched 
and instruments idle, with his eyes fixed on 
vacancy and his thoughts fixed on nothing, chew- 
ing away as if for dear life, and as if life, death and 
the future had all merged into the ceaseless grind- 
ing of his teeth. At these times he would start as 
from a dream, and, seizing his instruments, hurry 
to work in a fever of haste to recover his lost time, 
that often caused greater loss of time by slips and 
accidents. And this would gradually die out into 
a slow and mechanical motion of the hands, as if 
there were no spirit for the task, or some new 
ghost of thought would come which required a 
suspension of work to chase its airy subtilities, 
which ever eluded.his grasp. He was irritable, 
and excited by trifles. The nervousness which 
he had once derided as entirely the imagination or 
affectation of weak women, now came upon him 
as if to punish his unbelief; and to hear the lusty 
ery from the strong lungs of Paul, or his baby- 
crow and wordless, bird-like chatter, annoyed 
him almost beyond endurance. 

Bessie had a voice of wondrous sweetness and 
some power, and often when her arms were white 
with flour, or the tin pans rattled in their washing, 
or She relieved the less skillful Aelp and ironed 
the robes of baby or the linen of Henry, she would 
burst forth into some of the grand hymns of the 
Protestant church, such as revive the soul and lift 
the heart, till Heaven seems bending to meet the 
utterance. These old battle hymns of the church 
militant were once Henry’s chief delight, and 
often in the early married days had Bessie passed 
from room to room filling the air with holy music, 
while he from his bench caught the inspired words 
and joined her, until the little cottage was flooded 
with sound, and the passer-by would pause to 


listen, and envy the happy hearts that always 
sang. ‘ 

Bessie sang yet; but it seemed to poor, har. 
rassed Henry that she always began his favorite 
hymn just as he had supplied his mouth witha 
new and peculiarly choice quid, and he must 
waste it or keep still. 

That disgusting depth of filthiness illustrated 
by the witness-stand scene in Solon Shingle—the 
laying aside the saliva-saturated quid to be ;- 
taken to the mouth again—he was too much of a 
natural gentleman to ever reach, 

As he could not join the song, and did not fee] 
the glow of spirits which inspired her, it seemed 
a mockery of his own gloom, and all his self-re- 
spect and control was needed to prevent his re- 
senting the cheerfulness of his wife as an inten- 
tional triumphing over his own dejection. Often 
he caught himself on the verge of harshly com- 
manding her to be silent, or of rudely banishing 
the baby whose growing beauty and vivacity 
should have brightened the shop as did the sun- 
beams glancing through the rows of ticketed 
watches in its window. 

Yet, if in his resolve to “love, honor and pro- 
tect”? his little wife he was too firm to ever utter 
his feelings, or be unkind in word, or tone, or 
action, still she saw much of this, and her wo- 
manly sympathies, attuned to his like the strings 
of some rare instrument, could feel what no eye 
could see, 

Yet, if she wept, it was only in sight of God and 
the holy angels, and if her deep and fervent piety 
wrestled with the growing, impalpable evil, she 
still acted on the spirit of that excellent advice, 
“Talk to God much about your husband, and to 
your husband little about God.’’ She trusted 
Him, not herself. 

Hers was not a disposition to make an evil habit 
grow beyond all cure, by irritating it into proud 
flesh and cancerous depth; but she wrestled with 
the God of prayer for the love of her husband and 
the happiness of her home, as did Jacob of old 
with the angel. Such prayers, like the seed sown 
on the flood of the Nile, bear fruit at last, even if 
it be “* many days hence.” 

We have spoken of the second species of annoy- 
ance in the form of the old smoke-preserved wo- 
man, whose age was that of physical ruin, not 
time. This was about to have its climax, and, as 
all inflammation is curative action, perhaps have 
its end. 

Paul was now twelve months old, when he was 
attacked by some malady incident to his age, 
trifling in itself, but requiring constant care, Of 
course the illness made him fretful, and this sadly 
interfered with the peace of the woman who was 
wont to find time to smoke or rub snuff during 
his usually long and quiet slumbers. It was now 
hard to get him to sleep, and more difficult to keep 
him so, 

One day his mother, having finished the usual 
round of her domestic duties, and finding little 
Paul in a more quit sleep than he had enjoyed for 
some days, determined to let him repose undis- 
turbed while she paid a visit to a fair girl who had 





been one of her own bridesmaids, and who was 
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now also married and a mother, Stating the! small voice of God’ in the heart of the mother, or 
probable length of her stay to her husband, who! whisper of guardian angel, or be it what it may, 
promised to come and walk home with her, and | you have cause of gratitude, for the child would 
strictly enjoining upon the nurse that the little | not have lived until you finished the intended 
sleeper was to be closely watched, and herself re- | period of the visit.”’ 

called if need be, she started to the home of her| ‘The silent tears of Bessie were her only reply; 
friend, which was in sight of her own. but when a few moments later, the nurse came in 

But some way the lively chatter of Ella Dawson | and began a voluble apology for having “‘just run 
failed to interest her for the first time, and her| down town a minute,’ she stopped as her eyes 
thoughts would revert to Paul in the white-draped | rested on the white face of Henry and the stern 
crib at home. one of the physician. 

At length, pleading his illness as an excuse, she The watchmaker only pointed to the still open 
hurried to his side, but was surprised to find | door, and said: ‘*Go away before I hurt you.” 
that the woman had taken advantage of the ex- She did not await a second bidding, but obeyed, 
pectedly prolonged visit, to repair to the residence | and sent for her things, not caring to meet him 
of one of her bosom friends in the village, and | again. 
enjoy that combined treat of scandal, tea and } In the quiet of their chamber that night, the hus- 
smoke, so dear to both. band seemed ill at ease, and talked much of how 

Henry was still at work on a clock he had pro- | detestable a thing a woman tobacco chewer and 
nised to have done two days before; and hastily | smoker was, and of his thankfulness that the vice 
informing him of the breach of trust in the woman, |so rare in New England was mainly confined to 
she turned again to the child that still slept. Stoop- | the uncultured women of the South and West. 
ing to awaken it with a kiss, she detected the un-| The wife, with the restored babe closely folded 
mistakable odor of tobacco on its breath, and when |in her arms, made a mental application of his 
in great alarm she lifted it, there was no motion | words that had a wider amplification than to the 
or awakening, but it lay like a corpse in her arms, | case of the discharged woman. If her thoughts 
despite all efforts to restore consciousness, Her | included intelligent beings who boasted of educa- 
self-control was too great for any giving way to | tion, and were not confined to the South and far 
useless terror, but Henry never traversed the long | West, she did not say so. 


street so quickly as when he hurried for the; Therefore Henry felt relieved after this discharge 
physician ; nor had moments ever seemed so long | of his indignation, and with a sensation of having 


to her as those in which she walked the floor with | fulfilled his duty to society by a reproof which no 
the half dead child in her arms. | one heard but himself and his wife, he went com- 
The doctor soon came, and after one glance at} posedly to sleep. It was not the old refreshing 
the child, he turned to where the milk for the in-| and dreamless sleep, but a stupor haunted by he 
fant’s noonday meal had been warmed over the | knew not what, unless by the demons of the weed 
nursery lamp, and first smelling, and then tasting | that were the familiars of his work-bench. 
it, he exclaimed: ‘‘The miserable old hag! She Let us for awhile leave him to his habit and 
promised mé never to do that again if I would not | Bessie to her prayers. 
oppose her getting this place.” —_ 
‘* What do you mean?” asked Bessie and Henry} Another year has passed since that nizht—the 
in the same breath. third since that spring morning which was holy 
“Do not be alarmed, the child has too strong a| with prayer, dewy with tears of witnessing friends, 
constitution to die from its effects; but the nurse | and perfumed by the breath of crushed flowers. 


has blown tobacco smoke on the milk for its food, 
in order that the deep stupor of sleep it produces 
might give her the opportunity to visit and gossip. 
It is not so uncommon a thing with people in the 
far West, who are as rude and hard to kill as the 
bears around them; but she nearly killed Mrs, 
Smith’s child with it, and promised me on her 
knees at that time never to do it again.”’ 


Henry and Bessie exchanged looks which had a | 


meaning beyond words, but they were silent 
while the proper efforts were made to overcome 
the effects of the narcotic and restore the sus- 
pended animation. When, after a half hour of 
persevering effort this was accomplished, and 
baby Paul was again awake to know his mother’s 
face and cry over his own unwonted feeling of 
stupefaction, there was time for explanation. And 
when Mrs. May told of the still but powerful im- 
pulse which had forced her from the side of the 
talkative Ella and brought her home, the man of 
medicines looked grave and said; “ I have known 
more than one case of these inward promptings, 
but never understood them. If it is the ‘still, | 


Henry May has kept the letter of his promise to 
“love, honor and protect,’’ and not a harsh word 
has Bessie ever heard from his lips toward her. 
Yet the bloom and freshness has gone from her 
May-time, and there is something wanting—some- 
thing in the house, something in the tone and 
manner, something in the heart, and many things 


|in the domestic arrangements, for her estimates 


were right, and her husband has gone in debt. 

Not much, only one hundred dollars yet, for he 
has had more custom than his neglect of work 
gave him a right to expect; but that little is 
enough to require retrenchments in clothing, food 
and labor. 

These retrenchments men always object to as a 
matter of form, and consent to as a matter of fact. 

The servant is discharged, and Bessie does the 
cooking, ironing and all of the work but the wash- 
ing. The one cow has gone dry, and little Paul, 
who needs better food than his mother can give 
him, is far from fulfilling the rosy promise of his 
healthy babyhood., 

Henry smokes and chews more than ever, as a 
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relief from his own melancholy, and Bessie’s song | the solitary smokes on the front porch were more 
is hushed at last. She still prays, but not with the | lonely, in that the boy shared his mother’s tastes 
old faith, and the most earnest part of her petition | and refused to remain in the air which sickened 
now is, ‘‘ Give us this day our daily bread.”’ Little | him. 
Paul has learned it, too, and insists on saying, in But the little steps which brought him to his 
his imperfect way, ‘‘ Dood bread.” father grew weaker day by day, while Henry was 
The discharge of the nurse, and the entire care | fierce with anger that some special act of God or 
of her child assumed while she yet lacked strength | the community did not give him food for his dear 
for the task, had severely tried the health of the|ones. He tried to get nice things for them on 
young mother; and the parting from the girl who | credit, but that soon ran the debt from one to two 
assisted in the cooking and housework, though at | hundred dollars, and he stopped in alarm, for it 
her own suggestion and against Henry’s wish, | periled his cottage. At last Paul could walk no 
was too much, and her strength failed almost as | longer, and he was daily carried in his father’s 


rapidly as did that of Paul. 

Her husband fretted much atall this, and grow- 
ing skeptical of the Divine Providence which | 
seemed to desert him, generally stayed away from | 
church on Sabbaths; while Bessie was often kept | 
at home from the much-prized service by her own 
illness or that of her little one. 

Her Sabbath-school class, which she had taught | 
from her fourteenth year until her marriage, was 
long since given up, and no one filled the place as 
she had done, although Ella Dawson tried. 

Henry May—to his credit be it said—did try 


arms to the pallet made in the warmest corner of 
the work-shop, and while he did not talk much 
now, he was still company. Bessie also brought 
her work there when she could, and the busy 
fingers of the one, with her effort to be cheerful, 
while she was not really strong enough to be out 
of bed, together with the white, wistful face of the 
other who never complained, haunted the watch- 
maker like a nightmare and appeared to him in 
his dreams, 

The strong spirit of the wife, and, perhaps, 
some aid we wot not of, kept her on her feet from 


hard to fight down the growing idleness and men- | day to day; while with failing custom, soured 
tal vacancy engendered by tobacco, but without temper, and his own health none too good, Henry 


entire success, and things were rapidly growing | 
from bad to worse. His brilliant speech which 
was to astonish his rivals in the debating society, 
had not yet been made, and was now almost given 
up. Indeed, he only remained a member from 


toiled on. 

Often was he tempted to try the lager beer, which 
| the German publican recommended as the essence 
|of bread and the elixir of strength; but he had 
| promised, and the faces at home arose between 
|him and the course which led from the foaming 


pride, and when he spoke, as he was obliged to in 
order to avoid the nominal fine, which he was | malt to the rosy wine, from pleasant wine to fiery 


now not able to pay, his eloquence generally | brandy, and thence to the mixed drinks and the 
amounted to about this: running his fingers | ultimate unmixed whisky, rum or gin of the com- 
through his curly hair, as if feeling for ideas, he mon drunkard. Besides, he had counted the cost 
would say, “‘ Mr. Chairman, I have not had time | of this, and while no tax for revenue, as in later 
to thoroughly investigate this question, but it | days, made the price fourfold, he dared not face 
seems to me that the committee have chosen one | the yearly total which would soon have left no 


on which not much can be said. I will therefore | 
confine myself to stating that my opinion is en- 
tirely in favor of the affirmative branch of the 
subject as I understand it, and I will wait to see if 
other speakers either throw light upon it, or take 
positions that should be replied to.” 

More frequently he sent in the true excuse— 
** Detained by sickness in my family.” 

The table comforts at May-cottage rapidly dwin- 
dled from little to less, and poorer to poorest, and 
by the time the autumn spread her robes of crim- 
son, gold and brown over the forests, in this 
fourth year of married life, the family meal con- 
sisted of but little besides bread and salt meat, 
with tea, destitute of cream or sugar. Not having 
been able to keep the cow while dry, she had been 
sold, and was now giving milk and butter to a 
neighbor. Paul used tocry for his ‘‘ Nannie cow” 
to give him drink, but he was now nearly three 
years old, and with much of his mother’s patient 
spirit, he endured the dry bread and bitter tea as 
best he might. His pretty ways and infant prattle 
made him the darling of his father, and the shop 
with its lines of gold and silver watches ticking 
in unison in the window, and its clocks chiming 
out their various deviations from the true time, 
would have been unbearable without him, Even 

















home for him or his. 

It was his custom now-a-days to purchase his 
supplies of tobacco by the quantity, as the shrewd 
retailer had seen that with a large supply of the 
weed in the house, the consumption would be 
more reckless, and hence had advised him to do 
so. Itis true that Henry had been startled by the 
amount required for such a wholesale purchase, 
as compared to the little daily tax of twenty-five 
or fifty cents; but he saw that on each pound thus 
purchased, that there was a per cent, saved, and 
thus continued to buy. 

It was one bright morning in the early days of 
November, and the little warmth of the small fire 
demanded by the approaching frost and limited 
by his means, seemed increased by the radiant 
sunshine. Even Paul was more awake to the 
world around him than usual, and as he turned 
from the coarse food he could not eat, he said, be- 
seechingly: ‘‘ Mamma, won’t God never give us 
good bread with butter and sugar on it, nor send 
our Nannie cow home again?’ 

Bessie tried to laugh and to comfort him, but 
madea dismal failure, and Henry made an apology 
for no appetite and left the table. 

He had saved twenty-five dollars to buy his 
usual supply of chewing and smoking tobacco, 
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and intended to obtain it that morning from a new | dollars was not easily laid by. In fact, he might 
and tempting stock just brought in by the village | have to do without tobacco for some time, as the 
grocer and tobacconist. He had sold the cow that | flour was low, and the next money must go for 
Paul grieved for to the husband of Ella Dawson | that. 

for just that sum, when the animal was poor in| Then came the startling question: “Can I give 
flesh and not giving milk. | up the habit?” 

The evening before the breakfast scene which He started off for a walk in the woods. The 
we have spoken of, he had passed where Ella was | question was a serious une, and a little alarming. 
milking the same cow, and as he noticed the fat) The habit was as old as his marriage vows, and 
sides of his whilome barnyard saint, and the milk | almost as strong. It was not merely a question of 
foaming above the cedar pail, he sadly wished that | will and inclination, but of possibility. Could he 
she was his own again. As he thought of the| stop? Would it not injure his health? Was it 
spring morning when the venerable grandsire of | not good for the teeth? Did not the retailer have 
his own little Paul drove her himself to the cot-| some sort of right to his custom and support? 
tage door as a gift to Bessie, he paused involun- | How amuse himself at the bench, other than by 
tarily to look at the lost favorite. the mere labor? How sit in his porch with no 

Just then Ella looked up, and, seeing him, said: pipe? What would he do with the pipe itself, 
“Good-morning, Mr. May; I have been wanting | which now showed an exquisite depth of ma- 


to see you,” hogany color when the protecting case was re- 
“Then I am glad I came by,” he replied. Is} moved, and for which, with its new gold mount- 
your clock out of order again ?”’’ ing, he had been offered, first cost, fifty dollars? 


‘‘No, not that. You see we have three cows Here was a new tempiation to do right, for that 
now, for the first calf of this one is giving milk, | sum would half pay his grocer’s bill. Still, the 
and my husband told me to tell you that you | imaginary want was environed with strong ram- 
could have this one back again, with her young | parts of imaginary needs, and if he worked, had 
calf, for the twenty-five dollars we paid for her.’”’ | he not a right to some enjoyments of the results? 

Henry knew that the cow, improved and fatas| But, to all this, stern truth held up the dupli- 
she was, would sell for fifty dollars, and that it| cate mirror of his home as it had been and his 
was almost a gift; but the offer to sell anything to | home as it was now. 
him in his poverty, appeared a mockery, and he| What were pipes, and cubes of delicious weed, 
only replied gruffily: ‘‘I have no means to spend | and smoky reveries, and dental and narcotic in- 
for cows nor anything else,’’ and passed on, | toxication, compared to that pure home of four 

That night he had thought again and again of} year: ago; where there were flowers, but no spit- 
the offer, and even of selling his fine “‘ regulator” | toons; songs, laughter and tender kisses, but no 
clock; but then that was an essential part of his| smoke; and watchings of the cow as she yielded 
trade, and how work without it? her rich milk, but no walks to the tobacco shop? 

But when on the morning thereafter he left the | Bessie had, in her laughing way, accused him of 
table with the theological question of his little boy | being guilty of a petty bigamy in being wedded to 
riuging in his ears, it occurred to him for the first | this habit; and now that she and her child were 
time as a tenable proposition, that he could buy | slowly but surely dying for want of what the pipe 
the cow with his tobacco money. With a quick | and the weed banished from their home and table 
step he walked to his table-drawer, and took from now that they were poorly clad from lack of 
the leaves of his account-book the three crisp notes | what the habit cost; did he love it better than 
which constituted his entire fund. Then paused | them? Was it really come to this, and the case 
as suddenly, with the thought, ‘*‘ How am I to get | of comfort, peace and love versus tobacco, to be 
tobaceo?”” ~The tobacconist was far too shrewd to | tried by the angels of his nature; and would he 
sell on credit, for he had been tried, and to buy | not stop, even to save the life of his child and the 
the cow on credit at so low a price, and with so! health and being of his wife? 
distant a hope of paying for her, would be an out- The reflection which should have come so Ilqng 
rage. ago, came like a torrent, and conscience awoke 

So he sadly said, ‘‘ There is no way—it cannot | from her stupor of four years armed with a lash. 
be done,’ and took his hat to seek theshopand| We attempt in vain the task beyond the tests of 
spend the money. the laboratory, the alembic and the crucible—the 

As he gained the street, the well-known “ Nan- | analysis of the thoughts of man. We only know 
nie’? was driven past to her pasture, and as he/ and see that Henry now climbs a fence to look 

looked longingly at her, some voice said, or} around as if for danger, now seats himself on 4 
seemed to say: ‘‘ Deny yourself, and buy her in- | log, then jumps up as if pursued by a demon, and 
stead of the luxury.”’ lanon stalks through the woods as if to lose his 
He started as if to obey the inward monitor, but | shadow, and seeming demented—perhaps is not 
the trial was too great, and he walked twice around | so far from it. In all his motions, he feels rest- 
the square plat which the cottage was built on, in | lessly and involuntarily in his pocket, as if for 
a whirl of thought quite new to him. some weapon for defence, or talisman against the 
If he bought the cow, it might be strength and | demon, and finds not even a thread of the fetish he 
perhaps health to Bessie and Paul; but then he| has worshipped so long; yet everand again the 
must deny himself his wonted indulgence for some | delusion recovers power, and he feels insanely for 
days until more money came, and even then begin | what is not there. 
again to buy in small quantities, for twenty-five| Itis noon. His tobacco gave out that morning, 
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He has had none for some hours, Can he do! 
without it for years, when moments seem so| 
long? 

Suddenly he paused in a rapid walk, and taking | 
the money from his vest-pocket, counted it as | 
carefully as if the two ten and one five-dollar | 


bank-bills, required some intricate algebraic for- | 


mula to estimate their worth. Then something of | 
the old power of will and purpose came back to | 
his face, for he drew himself up as to meet a foe, | 
and said, with a smile of self-conquest: “I will 

do it!” 

His rapid strides homeward, took him past the | 
pasture where the cow “Nannie” fed, and her | 
owner, Mr. Dawson, was there repairing the bars. 

He stopped and said: ‘*‘ Good-day, Mr. Dawson: 
your wife was telling me that you would sell us 
the cow again.” 

** Yes, sir, and at the old price, for I think you | 
need her more than we do.” 

“Could I take her now?” 

“Yes, and drive her to your own lot if you will, 
for grass will soon be gone and your turnips will 
feed her all winter.” 

The money was instantly paid—a little to the 
surprise of the gentleman, who had expected to 
be asked for credit; and the cow, much amazed at 
this disturbance of her noon-day ruminations, 
was soon on her way to the stables she had never 
forgotten. 

As the bell sounded merrily in the yard, our 
heroine lifted Paul that he might see what it was, 
and he nearly leaped from her arms as he shouted: 
O mamma, mamma! God has sent Nannie home, 
and papa is with her.’’ 

She carried him out into the yard that he might 
put his thin arms around the soft dun neck of the 
mild-eyed favorite, and then she asked: “ Have 
you bought her, Henry ?”’ 

** Yes, she is yours again.” 

** But how will we ever pay for her?” 

** She is paid for now.”’ 

“But you only had enough to pay for the 
tobacco that you need, and your supply is quite 
exhausted.” 

“T know all that, Bessie, but we have a cow, 
and I will never use tobacco again.”’ 

“Henry! you cannot do without it, for the habit 
is as old as our marriage.” 

‘*Yes, older than Paul, and like to be the death 
of him and you! I am done with it, Bessie, and 
forever. You know I can keep my word, and I 
made the promise to God before I did to you.” 

The strong-hearted woman who had endured | 
the long trial so bravely, gave way now, and sink- 
ing on the barn-steps at his feet, she sobbed as 





she had not done since her father died. Henry 
sat down beside her with his arm around her | 
waist, while his own eyes overflowed from sym- 
pathy, and Paul, who thought that the impending | 
death of the cow could alone cause such grief, 
sobbed in chorus. As he had never witnessed any 
tears of happiness before, how should he know 
what they were? 

That day was such a perfectly happy one, and 
the milk taken an hour earlier than the frisking 
calf had expected its own supper, was such a treat, 





that the hours passed swiftly, and the gnawings of 
a fixed habit were little felt. Even the next morn. 
ing, when the pipe was sold for fifty dollars, when 
the money was paid to the grocer, and flour, sugar 
and coffee were in the house, the excitement kept 
all right. But in the afternoon, when Paul was 
asleep, and Bessie had resumed her work and he 
his own, then the temptation came in power, and 
he would find himself feeling in the long-used 
pocket, or starting from his seat with a sudden 
eonsciousness of some great loss, and a vacancy 
in mouth and brain almost insupportable. , 

The next day, after a restless and sleepless night, 
the trial came ina new form, and most unexpected, 
An old customer, and one who had been the vic- 
tim of the lager-beer mania, but reformed, had 
long owed a bill of twelve dollars for repairs on a 
gold watch, broken during intoxication, This 
morning he came and paid it. 

Bessie was in the room, and as she beheld her 
husband start and his face flush, she guessed his 
thoughts. Was he not now in more solvent cir- 
cumstances, and with sabsistence in the house, 
with the cow in the stable, and with the grocer 
half paid, the draper shopman willing to wait, and 
money in his hands like a providential reward for 
what he had done, could he not have half his 
pleasures back, and chew, if not smoke? 

As he showed the customer out, his eye met 
hers, and the look of power and triumph was in 
his face again as he returned and said: “I see you 
suspect what I was thinking of, but that battle of 
day before yesterday and since, was too hard to 
ever fight over again in one lifetime. I shall pay 
this on our shop account, and I am going to do it 
now.” 

When he came back, with that debt of ninety 
dollars reduced to seventy-eight, and with an 
orange for Paul, and as he sat at his bench and 
began himself to sing, with his mouth clear of 
encumbrance, he was quite happy, in spite of that 
ceaseless hunger which demanded its accustomed 
food, and clamored above all denial. 

Paul sucked the cool, fresh juice of his orange, 


| with many a generous offer for papa and mamma 
| to taste, and with a sense of luxury hitherto un- 


known, even in his drink of milk; and Bessie 
tried to help sing, even if her voice did fail her at 
times, and she did have to pretend an examina- 
tion of her work to hide tears. 

Let them flow, Bessie, for they are the first of 
the kind since Henry May asked, ‘‘ Do you love 
me,”’ beneath the roses of a June long gone, and 
you. wept as you leaned on his heart and answered, 
“Yea.” 

Our hero was not the man to do things by 
halves, and partly because it was right, and partly 


| to satisfy that strange stimulation of one who re- 


covers from the torpidity of years, he began a 
crusade against his old vice and its victims. 

The minister who had succeeded Paul Clayton, 
was then conducting a reviva) of religion in his 
church, and more than one of the votaries of the 
tavern and the pipe were uneasily conscious that 
their souls were in even greater peril than their 
fortunes. Henry and his wife had been members 
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from childhood, and it was “a time of refreshing 


from the presence of the Lord’’ to them, 

There was a long conference with the doctor, 
one Sabbath afternoon, following the service at the 
church. It was a sacramental occasion, and the 
hallowed rite at the same altar, and the thronged 
church, had reminded Henry of his former pre- 
sence there as a party to a different sacrament. 
Itseemed to him that he might do something for 
other homes as cursed by bad habits as his own 
had been, and hence his conference with the 
doctor. 

The next Wednesday was the regular meeting 
of the debating society, and in accordance with 
the rule which required a month’s notice of a pro- 
posed change in the constitution of the society, 
Henry May arose and read a statement that he 
should, at the proper time, move an amendment 
changing the name to that of the “ Young Men's 
Self-Denial Association,’ and to amend the rules 
so as to exclude from membership those who 
used tobacco or intoxicating drinks habitually. 

This he explained in a short speech, and was 
warmly supported by the doctor and a half dozen 
more who had joined their side. The reformed 
drinker who had paid the twelve dollars was 
among them. 

This was the middle of November, and the ex- 
cited canvass which followed in the next month, 


surpassed any political one which the village had | 
But Henry acted on the maxim, | 
and made converts | 
by the honey 9f kind words and good reasons, not | 
Then, every woman | 


ever known. 
“ Vinegar never catches flies,” 


neglecting his work, either. 
in the village was on his side, save one, 


The exception was the old nurse, who had gone | 


to the poor-house from failure to get another place ; 
who insisted that the watchmaker and his wife 
were utterly unfit to have the care of children, 
and railed at fate and rubbed snuff until she died. 
The much-talked-of meeting at length came, 
and it was decided to debate the question in the 
open air, so as to allow all who wished to partici- 
pate. The tavern-keeper had brought his son 
home from college to argue the side that was 
money to him, and an old drinking ’squire, who 
had been in the State legislature, was to speak and 
did so, ! 
But the time had come for Henry to make his 
long postponed effort, and for an hour he held his 
audience under the influence of such a speech as 
that town had never heard before, and as Bessie 
had never expected from the watchmaker, The 
half-tipsy ex-legislator was eclipsed, and the young 
sophomore received little attention to his learning, 
which rambled from the Greek orgies of Bacchus 
to the anti-tobacco “ counterblast’’ of King James. 
At last the vote was put, and as member after 
member of the society voted yea on the whole 
question, and but few nay, the ladies waved their 
handkerchiefs and stood on the benches; and 
when, finally, the chairman stood up and an- 
nounced: “There are forty-one yeas to thirteen 
nays, and the amendment is carried,’”’ there was 
such a cheer as awoke the echoes of the hills, and 
set all the dogs a-barking for a mile. 
Five of the thirteen withdrew from the society 





at once, and then a motion was put to make the 
vote unanimous, and no voice dissented. Henry 
had now made his speech, but manifested no wish 
to withdraw from his friends. The imaginary 
“league to put him down,” had gone away with 
the smoke, a 

The Christmas of that year was blessed to him 
in two ways. 

First. A gentleman who had been in the village 
at the meeting, and who was the head of a great 
watch and jewelry house where Henry had gener- 
ally bought his tools and materials, wrote to him 
offering a salary of two thousand dollars a year, 
as the head of his own workshop, and also to ad- 
vance one-fourth of the amount. This made all 
debt vanish in air, even before the sale of the cot- 
tage for a fine price. 

Second. On Christmas morning, Bessie had a 
little Ella in her arms, named for the kind friend 
who had been so true to her in adversity. Paul 
was prouder of it than even of his cow, that was 
to go with them, and could hardly eat for trying 
to talk of his new sister. 

Henry May made a farewell speech in the 
society, and when he left it, and his host of friends, 
together with the old home, behind him, it was 
not the only monument there to commemorate his 
SELP-DENIAL. 


OUR “LAST” CHRISTMAS. 
A GIRL’S STORY. 
BY G. pz B, 


AST winter, when money was so “tight”’ 
and times so “hard” that it affected even 
‘*hearts’’ and “ good cheer,” we three girls, 
Lou, Nell and Susie Waters, agreed among our- 
selves that we would be economical and sensible, 
and, consequently, would have no “tree’’ and 
make no holiday presents. We knew of several 
| families, a great deal better off than we were, who 
had given out among their friends that they would 
“neither give nor receive, this year,’’ so we 
thought we might as well follow their example. 
“Tt's nothing but an old heathenish custom, 
anyway,” said Lou, the eldest of us three, and 
our walking encyclopedia. “‘The Romans, you 
| know, gave presents of gold and silver fruits and 
}coins to one another on the first day of the new 
| year, and the old Germans used to burn the ‘ yule 
jlog’ about that time of year, and so, when the 
| early Christians took the twenty-fifth day of De- 
cember on which to celebrate the birth of our 
Saviour, they adopted both customs, and in that 
and our Christmas-tree— 


| way we get our ‘ gifts’ 
nothing but an old heathenish custom !” 
| Weall tossed our heads upon receiving this in- 
| formation, and congratulated ourselves upon being 
|sensible and civilized sufficiently to put away 
| these old-time Roman and Saxon observances. 
We missed the pleasant little secret preparations, 
| however, which had always given a certain air of 
| excitement to the few weeks previous to our holi- 
days ; the whisking in closets of some half-finished 
little gift whenever the recipient-elect made her 
appearance, the. little, bright tag ends of ribbon, 
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and velvet, and zephyr, that used to make our 
dingy sitting-room carpet look almost like a 
Turkish rug, with its bright patches of color scat- 
tered here and there; indeed the whole house had 
a very different sort of flavor about it; and in our 
secret hearts I believe we all felt a sad regret over 
our decision not to make each other any present. 

“What shall we do to-morrow, girls?’’ cried 
Nell, as we sat talking together after our return 
from the church, where we had been helping 
festoon the holly and evergreens for the morrow’s 
services, 

“Dol” Why ‘do’ as we always have done, 
of course !’’ replied Lou, a little sharply. ‘Go to 
church in the morning, come home to turkey and 
cranberry sauce, and then sit at the parlor window 
the rest of the day.” 

“And see the children’s bright, happy faces as 
they troop by, going to ‘grandma’s;’ little girls 
with new dollies, and boys with drums and 
horns,’”’ and I almost sighed as I thought there 
would be real giving Christmases in some houses 
if there wasn’t in ours, 

“Bah! Those terrible horns!’’ said Lou, with 
a shudder. ‘‘I don’t see why they are not pro- 
hibited! They no doubt area relic of barbarous 
ages also. Why can’t people be civilized and 
sensible in their observances of the day ?”’ 

** But that is such a little thing, Lou,’’ spoke up 
Nell; “and it seems to give the rogues such ex- 
quisite pleasure to blow them. For my part, I 
like to hear them; they seem to say over and over 
again, ‘ Merry Christmas is come; let all the world 
rejoice !’”’ 

“Yes,” said I, chiming in with Nell; “ they’re 
like the trumpet in the organ, when our organist 
accompanies the choir in the Christmas carol, 
‘Peace on earth and good-will toward men!’ 
What does ‘ good-will’ mean, Lou?” 

““What a question!’ replied Lou, coloring a lit- 
tleas she explained. “Asif you didn’t know it 
meant the feeling of kind-heartedness, charity 
and generosity toward one another !” 

“Generosity. Then it must mean ‘giving,’ 
Lou,” said I, with a curious sort of smile, 

“And the old Romans were right after all, 
then!’ cried Nell, a little timidly, however, as 
though she felt she was uttering heresy. 

“Pshaw!’’ said Lou, in a cross sort of voice; 
“‘T believe both of you girls are Pagans at heart, 
you harp so continually upon heathenish customs. 
I actually think Gussie would like to have an idol. 
I have seen her fairly bow down before that statue 
in Mr. Harrison’s gallery.” 

“Why, Lou Waters! How hateful you talk. 
To be sure I do worship the beautiful—but an 
idol! Who ever heard of such an accusation in 
the nineteenth century !”’ and now J was cross. 

“See here, girls, where did the custom of deco- 
rating churches with greens originate? Do you 
know, Lou?” and Nell, who was always our 
peacemaker, and usually threw oil upon our 
troubled waters, asked this question, knowing 
Lou would prefer answering it to continuing our 
little squabble. 

“T don’t recollect exactly the date of the first 
introduction of decorating churches, but I dare 





say itis a continuation of the old custom of the 
Druids, who strewed their altars with holly ang 
misletoe during the performance of religious rites, 
They regarded the misletoe as an especial gift of 
Heaven, and thought it contained some divine 
virtue. The Romans and Greeks also decked and 
ornamented their temples, you remember, and—” 

“And so,” interrupted I, hotly, “it was just a 
set of good old heathens who have set our good old 
fashions—for it is a good custom, that of giving 
presents; and a beautiful one, that of the Christ- 
mas tree; and a holy, rightful one, that of adorn- 
ing the church in commemoration of the blessed 
day Y’ 

Lou was silent, and Nell sat meditating over 
my bold words, and it was still and quiet so long 
in our little sitting-room, that mother opened her 
bed-room door at length and peeped in. 

‘* What is the matter, girls?”’ said she. “I was 
afraid I heard you disputing a while ago, and now 
this strange silence seems quite as alarming, 
Where are your merry Christmas Eve voices? | 
don’t hear the pleasant tongues and cheery laughs 
as usual on such a night!’ 

We all looked at one another. It was true. We 
had spent the most unhappy, disagreeable Christ- 
mas Eve together that we had ever spent in all 
our lives, Ah, there was the lack of “ peace and 
good-will” toward one another; and, heathenish 
though it be, the merry Christmas cheer is the 
little leaven that lightens the whole world’s heart 
on once a year! 

We looked at one another, and then we smiled, 
and as the old clock struck “‘ twelve,’’ three hearty, 
merry, ringing laughs burst out on the air like the 
glad bells of Christmas morning. 

“Don’t let’s be sensible and civilized any longer, 
girls,” cried I. “It’s a great deal nicer to be 
heathens once in a year, and give gifts; and after 
this let’s have a tree, if it’s only a pine branch, 
and hang up our stockings if they’re only holes!” 
and then we all shook hands on my proposition, 
and each stole mysteriously off to her room to 
fashion some little present for mother on the 
morrow, for it was too late now to make or buy 
each other anything. 

Next morning, when we all came rushing down 
to breakfast, the room rang with our merry 
Christmas greetings, and each girl’s face was radi- 
ant with love as she handed to mother her little 
offering. 

“They are out of our hearts, not our pockets, 
mother,’ said Lou, as she gave her her gift; it 
was all she had, a little bouquet off her plants, 
some geranium leaves and a rose-bud. 

Nell then came forward with a plate and a nap- 
kin, which contained her gift—a prettily iged 
cake, which she had set up half the night to 
make. 

And mine? Of course they all knew what mine 
would be. I will copy it here, saying first, by 
way of preface, girls, if any of you have made up 
your minds, on account of the “ hard times,’’ to 
be “‘sensible”’ this year, don’t—not in the way we 
were, I mean—give sOmething to each one of your 
beloveds who have been accustomed to receive, 
let it be ever so trifling; but let it be a gift 
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prompted by true feeling, for, after all, it is the | 


sentiment which makes the gift rare and prized! 
And now here is my gift, which was out of my 
head, as well as my heart! 


A CHRISTMAS GREETING, 

Though it be a Roman rite, 

Let’s be heathens for to-night, 

And unto each loved and dear 

Something give for the new year. 

If our rude forefathers old, 

In the winter’s cheerless cold, 

Burnt the yule, right merrily, 

Why should we not burn the “ tree?” 

Oh, deep down in my heart, 

There is surely a sweet part 

Which holds sacred rites like these, 

Romanesque or Germaneze! 

Let the blessed Christmas time 

Send its joyous, merry chime 

Into every house and land! 

Let the word be a command. 
“Peace on earth, to man good-will, 

Let each one the law fulfil, 

Then the blessed Christ-child’s day 

Shall be holy kept alway! 


AUNT MARTHA’S STOCKINGS, 
BY M. O. J. 


ADIES’ white cotton stockings, please; 

best quality, No. 10,” said Aunt Martha 

to the clerk, as we stood at the counter, 
shopping-bag and memoranda in hand. 

“Why, auntie,” I said, in a low tone, while he 
was looking among the boxes on the shelves, 
“have you not made a mistake? You did not 
mean ten, surely? I know you can wear two 
sizes less.”’ 

Auntie smiled. ‘“ Yes, I did; I'll tell you why 
presently ;’ and she bought half a dozen pairs, 
and turned to look for other things. 

“T always buy stockings longer than I abso- 
lutely require,’ she said, when we had left the 
store, “for two reasons, It saves very much in 
time and mending. I do not dislike darning, but 


you know it is my rule never to do needless | 


work. I count that onlv waste of time. I can 
wear my stockings till the heels are utterly worn 
out, with very little mending of the toes. And 
these long stockings cut over so well. That is my 
second and more important reason.”’ 


“Why, auntie, I never knew you wear a pair | 


cut over !’’ 
Aunt Marth smiled, and answered in atone of 


decided pleasure : “* I can do better with them than | 


wear them myself. And, in fact, I do not often 
make them over, as I dislike doing it. But there 


are plenty of poor, deserving women who are will- | 
ing and glad to do it, especially the mothers of | 


little children. And as I always buy good, heavy 


cotton, they tell me these, when made over, are | 


much better than any they could afford to buy. 
My washwoman said last week, when I gave her 


my old ones, that she and her two little girls had | 
been for several months quite supplied with stock- | 


ings by those I had given her. It was a little 
thing for me, you see; it was thought for her, 
rather than expense.” 





“© auntie, I understand now. I don’t mean 
only this one thing, but you have given me the 
key to a good many little ways you have. I’ve 
wondered sometimes that you can carry so much 
help and comfort wherever you go, when—”’ 

“When I have to count my pennies,”’ finished 
|auntie, pleasantly. ‘The key is old, dear, but 
golden— Love thy neighbor as thyself.’”’ 


MRS. HARDING’S EXTRAVAGANCE. 
BY J. E. M’C, 
ROTHER HARDING was a hard-working 
~y pastor of a Baptist church in New England, 
| - where the salary of five hundred dollars 
| was doled out for his support. There were three 
| growing school-boys to be fed, clothed and edu- 
cated on this sum, and there would seem to be 
| but little margin left for extravagance. But by 
jand by it began te be whispered by that sharp- 
sighted sister who always felt a deep interest in 
“other people’s windows,” that the minister’s 
| wife was awfully extravagant. 

** What do you think of her giving each of those 
| boys five summer suits, so that they can go to 
school spick and span clean every morning! I 
| know it for a certainty, for they pass my house 
every morning, and their linen jackets are just 
fresh from the ironing-table. Now I can't afford 
such extravagance, and I am sure this parish ain’t 
able to encourage it in a minister's family.” 

We all know how easy it is to start a snow-ball 
in damp snow, and how it gathers as it rolls. Just 
so it is when a person takes up a report against a 
neighbor, especially if that neighbor happens to 
be a minister, 

Finally matters were so stirred up that a com- 
mittee waited upon the parson’s folks to reason 
with the erring sister. They went away rather 
crestfallen when the fact came out that the de- 
voted mother washed her boys’ jackets every even- 
ing after they came home from school, and ironed 
them before they were up in the morning, so they 
might look neat and tidy on one suit apiece. 

ARENTAL LOVE.—No love is so true and 
tender as the love our parents ‘give us, and 
for none are we so ungrateful. We take it asa 
matter of course—as something we deserve. Espe- 
cially may our mothers toil and deny themselves, 
think all night and labor all day, without receiv- 
ing any thanks whatever. From the day when 
she walks all night with us while we cry, to the 
day when she helps to make our wedding dress 
l}and gives us those cherished pearls which she 
wore in her girlhood, we do not half recognize her 
love for us. Never until we are parents ourselves 
do we quite comprehend. Yet, is there anything 
like it? The lover may desert us for some brighter 
beauty; the husband grow indifferent when we 
| have been his a little while; the friend be only a 
summer friend, and fly when riches vanish, or 
when we are too sad to amuse; but our parents love 
} us best in our sorrow, and hold us dearer for any 
|change or disfigurement. There isn’t much of 
Heaven here on earth, but what there is of it is 
| chiefly given in a parent’s love. 
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Howe-Frike ant Character. 


THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD. 


BY PIPSISSIWAY POTTS, 
THIRD SERIES.—No. 12. 
FRIEND has just been renovating her hus- 
A band’s best suit of clothes, faded black, and 
really they look so new that the neighbors 
all think the wagon-maker has been getting a new 
suit. 

I don’t know what is the reason, but if anybody 
does a job like this—succeeds in making some- 
thing new out of something old—they are very 
careful to keep it to themselves. They act as 
though it Was a disgrace. I said to a mother 
lately: ‘‘ What a beautiful saeque your daughter 
has now; the style is very becoming, and the cloth 
is so rich and heavy.” 

She eyed me sharply, in a quizzing, questioning 
way, and then I presume she thought she could 
trust me with the all-important secret, and she 
put her open hand up beside her mouth, and look- 
ing around to make sure that no one heard her, 
she said: ‘‘ Mary Jane made that sacque all with 
her own hands; and it’s contrived out of that old 
one she’s been wearing—well—going on four year ; 
but you must never, never, never tell it. Oh, 
she’d be as mad asa hoeif she knowed I'd told 
on her! You see she sponged it and dyed it, and 
managed by hook and by crook to get the new 
garment out of it; and she did, what with a right 
smart bit of gimp braid, and fringe, and a bow, 
and the kind of fixings that are the fashion now. 
Yes—yes!’’ said the old lady, catching her breath 
and folding her poor old hands crosswise in her 
lap, and looking as though she thought to be the 
mother of that wonderful Mary Jane crowned her 
blessed among women. 

The sacque was an admirable job; it was very 
pretty, and gotten up in excellent taste; only I 
found one objection, Mary Jane should have 
gone out with the good tidings in her mouth, and 
told all the girls of her acquaintance, and if they 
had not ingenuity equal to the task, she should 
have shown them how to work their old-fash- 
ioned garments over into new ones, I have no 
degree of patience with such selfishness, I can- 
not see how a woman can be so mean and un- 
loving as to shut within her own heart any know- 
ledge that can possibly benefit another. Some 
women even refuse patterns, or advice, or sugges- 
tions, and think they are doing right. I don’t 
mean dressmakers now, because it is proper that 
they should be recompensed for their services, or 
patterns, or assistance. 

I didn’t promise Mary Jane’s mother that I 
would never tell, for I meant to tell it the first 
opportunity I had; and I wish I could tell so 
much about the new sacque that other girls would 
know how to make new ones out of the old, un- 
couth-looking ones that they may chance to have 
on hands. 

Sometimes cloth will bear turning the other 





side out; in that case it is a great advantage in the 
making over. 

But I started out to tell you how the young 
wagon-maker’s wife made her husband’s old rusty 
suit of black look quite like new. I wrote down 
her formula, Boil three ounces of logwood ina 
quart of vinegar, and when the strength is out of 
the logwood, drop in a piece of the carbonate of 
iron about the size of a common hickory nut; let 
it boil five minutes, Have the garments that are 
to be restored well sponged with soap and hot 
water; lay them on a table, and brush the nap 
down withasponge. Then take the dye upon the 
table and sponge them all over with it, taking care 
to keep them smooth, and brushing downward all 
the time. When they are completely wet with 
the dye, dissolve a teaspoonful of soda in about a 
teacupful of warm water, and sponge them again 
with this; this sets the color so completely that 
the black will never rub off. They must not be 
wrung any nor wrinkled during the process, but 
carefully hung up to drain. 

Quite dingy and brownish cloth may be made a 
perfect black in this simple manner. There are 
faded or dingy coats in nearly every family that 
may be restored by this means. I have seen Ida 
when renovating a worn coat make it appear like 
a new one by putting new braid on the edges and 
new velvet on the collar. 

In the fall my brother Rube was called away from 
home in a hurry, and he borrowed the first coat 
he laid his hands on. When he went to feel in 
the pockets, behold there were no pockets there. 
The owner said: ‘It is an old thing; I’ve had it 
ever since I was a boy, and am going to throw it 
aside before another winter.’”’ I looked at the 
coat; it had been valuable once, had cost the boy 
a good deal of money, and the heavy black cloth 
was just as good as ever, not a hole init, nora 
rent nor a stain on it. 

I said never a word about it, but as soon as I 
could get the coat unobserved, sent it to the kind 
tailor, with a note, asking him to repair it with 
good material, and make a good job of it. He re- 
lined it, made new pockets, put on new braid, 
new velvet collar, new buttons, did the work well 
and honorably, and, though it took him two days 
to do it, his charges for all were less than six dol- 
lars. The coat is quite as good as new now, and 
an item of expense was saved. This was better 
than for any poor woman to have undertaken the 
work ; it was too heavy for a woman’s hands, 

I tell this in case somebody’s grown sons have 
good old coats that need renovating, and the boys 
won’t know that the tailor can make them almost 
as good as new. A good overcoat costs so much 
that a poor boy cannot afford one more than once or 
twice in his lifetime. Boys should be careful and 
not burn, or tear, or stain such a garment, 


The season for buck wheat cakes is coming again, 
and we give our recipe for the benefit of those 
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who use Graham flour. Take two-thirds buck- 
wheat flour and one-third unbolted, and mix up 
with lukewarm water, in which you have put a 
teacupful of gx od yeast and a pinch of salt. They | 
are very nice, and we think they are more whole- | 
some than when made of buckwheat alone. If 
your yeast is good and fresh, the batter will rise 
in three or four hours; let it stand ina moderately 
warm place, if too warm it will rise too fast, and 
sour, and bubbles will come on the top. In mix- 
ing up the batter for cakes try and get it about the 
right consistency; if too thin they will be soft 
and hard to bake, if too stiff the cakes will be 
spongy, and choky, and seem like eating dried 
apples. Do not use soda to make them light, but 
if you are obliged to do it one time, and have batter 
le ft, throw it out instead of adding more to it. It 
is unwholesome, 

Any woman can make a waterproof cloak, but | 
not every Woman can make waterproof cloth, as I | 
saw one doing the other day. 

The girls and I were out gathering green things 
in the woods and fields preparatory to the making | 
of our usual winter window-garden, and I ran 
into Mr. Hamilton's house to sharpen a stick to 
thrust under the roots of plants, when what should 
I see but his wife, with her sleeves rolled up and 
a wide apron on, stepping about very gingerly, 
making her children’s brown and white linsey 
circulars waterproof. I had heard of such things, 
but never inquired how it was done. 

She said she took a pailful of soft water and put 
half a pound of sugar of lead and half a pound of 
alum in it, dissolved them and kept stirring it 
oceasionally for an hour. When it became clear, 
she poured it gently into another pail, and put the 
garments in it and let them remain for twenty-four 
hours, then hung them up without wringing, and 
let them drain and dry. 

She said her children had so far to go to school, | 
and frequently they came home with their circu- | 
lars wet through. 

Mrs. Hamilton’s girl had just baked a pan of | 
cookies, and, as I was going out of the door, she 
said: “*Miss Potts, I’ve eaten cookies of your | 
making, and of nearly every woman's in the 
neighborhood, and—begging your pardon—there’s 
a secret that not one of you has found out yet. 
My mother told me to be careful always when I 
made ’em and not make the paste too stiff and | 
hard. You know, sometimes, women make the 

dough so that it will hardly roll out atall. That's 
the reason their cookies are so dry, even the very 
day after they are baked. You take some home, 
enough for the deacon, and the girls, and granny, 
and yourself, and try ’em at tea and see how you 
like ’em.”’ 

While she was rolling up a paperful I told her 
not to put any in for granny, becayse she was | 


visiting at uncle's now. 

Well, at supper, we tried Manda’s cookies, and 
they were excellent—light, and tender, and moist. 
I asked her to write out the recipe for me and let 
other folks see how nice they were. One cup and 
a half of sugar, one cup of melted butter, one cup 
of sour milk, one egg, one teaspoonful of soda. 
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Stir all up together, and mix with just flour 
enough that the paste can be handled and moulded, 
Roll thin and bake light, but quickly. 

This same woman who makes her own water- 
proof cloaks, had a contrivance in her kitchen that 
I thought was the very perfection of ingenuity. 
She said they had never lived very near to a hard- 
ware store, and she had always wanted a steamer, 
and at last she set her wits to work and made one 
herself. She took an old tin plate, cut the rim off, 
punched holes in it with a hammer and nail, and 
fitted it into one of her kettles, letting it rest on 
the kettle where it rests on the stove. It madea 
very good substitute. 

Whenever she wants to steam a pudding, she 
sets it on that tin plate and puts water in the bot- 
tom of the kettle, and it answers the purpose of a 


| first-class steamer. 


She says she hulls corn in it, and has no fear of 
the corn cooking fast, as she did in hulling it the 
old way. 

Any woman can manufacture her own steamer, 
now, if she wants to do it. 


I sent a note to an old acquaintance lately and 
enclosed a stamp, with the request that she would 
reply to the questions I had asked her about some 
carpet chain. I was ina hurry, and the girls were 
in a greater one, because I had told them they 
might make that web to suit themselves. I waited 
two weeks and received no reply, and then I 
called on the woman in person. 

You never would imagine what her excuse was, 
Why, the stationery had to be locked up away from 


{the children and the key was in her husband’s 


pocket and he was away from home! Oh, I 
thought if these little children could not be trusted 
now, and would not obey their parents, what ter- 
rible results must be awaiting this poor family in 
the future! Ruled by their little ones now, and 
held in restraint so great that they must resort to 
lock and key! 

I said to the mother, give your children paper 
and pencils, and encourage them to use them; let 
them make pictures and let them copy the alpha- 
bet, and soon they will make letters and learn to 
read writing. Slates are cheap; buy each a slate 
and tie a pencil to it by astring, and use one your- 
self with them by way of encouragement, and 
they will be delighted. 

I have talked carpet a great deal in the ‘‘ Win- 
dows ”’ and the “‘ Household,” or I would tell you 
all about the web we are making. For fear some 
of you are busy at such work and need a sugges- 
tion, I will tell you a little about ours. It will be 
five-quarters wide, and very honest, that means 
there will be no colors put into it for show—some- 
thing flashy, that will not bear acquaintance, like 
cotton rags colored bright green, and blue, and 
yellow, andred. We have been saving old woollen 
things for some time, white and colored. 

I intend to do every bit of the dyeing myself, 
and I don’t care how ugly my hands look, so I 
get a fast color.. Some very feeble old blankets 
will be dyed madder red, and a bright, cheerfal 
brown, and green, and purple. Some of the cot- 
ton filling will be a dark copperas. 
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We talked old times last night as Sissy sat in 
her little rocking-chair tearing into narrow strips 
the outside of the first comfortable my mother 
ever made. It was dark blue, and made out of a 
flannel dress that I could just remember seeing 
her wear. I have no doubt but the flannel was 
made forty-five years ago. It was a beautiful deep 
blue, and the color is honest, never faded at all. 
Then there was an old quilt just like it; she ripped 
it to pieces, and will have a nice rare stripe of deep 
blue all through the carpet. I said I did not know 
what color would contrast prettily beside it, but 
Ida says for a dark carpet brown must go beside 
the blue. 

I said to her last night: ‘*‘ How strange this is, 


Oh, I felt my blood curdle as she described tha; 
| terrible conception ! 

“And then we have ‘ The Angelic Host,’ that js 
another wonderful picture; and *The Empty 
| Sleeve,’ and ‘A Winter Scene,’ and the picture 
| that hangs in our parlor back of the piano is 
*Peale’s Court of Death,’ in which is represented, 
by human beings, intemperance, consumption, 
disease, murder, decrepit old age, famine, fever, 
pestilence, delirium tremens, destruction; and 
some of the faces are perfectly demoniac.” 

The poor woman ! she thought they had a good 
collection of pictures, while I thought that same 
dreadful collection of pictures accounted for her 
sallow face and the scared expression of her eyes, 





Ida; here you sit working with what was once my | Not one beautiful sunny landscape among them 


mother’s dress—one that she wore when I was | 


| all—nothing to make her glad, and cheerful, and 


little enough to sit on her lap—fiannel that she | enthusiastic, and nature-loving, and worshipping, 


dyed herself, and it required more hard labor then 


on her walls. All were tragic and terrible, if not 


to make adress than it does to earn a half dozen | frightful. How much better to have had Lake 


now.” 
How distinctly I remember when that com- 


George, or a wild bit of Switzer scenery, or a 
glorious hint of brook, and hill, and rock, and 


fortable was made, and the day that blue quilt | valley, and serene sky, and perhaps mountains, 
was quilted. Only a few women were at the quilt- | hazy and blue in the distance. Or a summer 


ing; it was a cold November day, and the frames | seene—craggy hillsides covered with pines; a 
were moved close up to the little fireplace up-|limpid pool reflecting a picture like a mirror, 
stairs. The woman who “laid out’? the work, I flags, and lilies, and rank grasses bordering its 
thought, felt very important with her saucer of |sedgy banks; a bit of tumble-down fence, with 
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flour and the woollen string that she rolled in the 
flour occasionally. My mother was down-stairs 
in the kitchen getting a good supper; “the best 
the house afforded,’ she said to the hungry wo- 
men. The pattern that the wise woman planned 
was called very beautiful, and the neighbors all 
came to see it and offer their congratulations. 

Ida asked if my mother resembled any one she 
had ever seen. 

I said: ‘‘ No; but our father says I resemble her 
more and more every day, only that her cheeks 
were always rosy, and mine never were; that her 
eyes had a sparkle in them, and mine never 


the wild vines and ivies running riotous over the 
mossy rails, Oh, anything, anything but insinu- 
ations of death in all its rigid terrors! 

For the sake of our children, we should be wary 
of the pictures that come to our homes. How 
many of us older ones had no pictures in our 
childhood to look upon except the old man and 
the rude boy, the oxen goring each other, the 
maid who spilled her milk, the eat in the meal 
tub, the bear and the two friends, the fox and the 
flies, and on Sundays we were treated to the plea- 
sure of looking at Fox’s Book of Martyrs. What 
a horrible treat that was! How we forgot and 





sparkled; that her hair was the brown of a ripe | gouged our indignation into the ugly eyes of the 


chestnut, and mine dark and lustreless.”’ 


cruel old priests! How we looked and looked at 


And there we sat talking of these things of the | the poor men hanged, and tortured, and fired, 
long ago past, and father forgot the open page on | until the deep wrinkles made our brows look 


} 


his knees, and looked up. listening, and Lily let shrewish, and our white lips parted away from 


the pen lie in her fingers, and her thought fol- 


our teeth in very agony and anguish of soul. 


lowed the mournful, low-spoken conversation | Sometimes it seemed that the groans of the tor- 
that flowed like a little quiet rill. | tured reached our ears, and we inwardly eursed 

When our thoughts turned to something else, in | the brutish natures that called for such erue) pun- 
which the others joined, I saw Ida’s sad blue eyes ishment and death. For the sake of the children, 
resting mournfully on the picture of the Madonna. | then, hang up beautiful pictures upon the walls of 


She cannot remember quite the face of her mother, 
and we had no picture of her, but it is a comfort 
to us to know of one picture that our little mother 
strikingly resembled, and we keep that in memory 
of her—the sad-faced, mournful Madonna, 


| their homes. 


It was late when we went to bed last night, the 
girls and I. Our visits are never over before 
eleven o'clock, but it must have been an hour 


later than that before we were in bed, and even 
I said to a lady who was visiting here: “ Tell | then we talked on and on after we had said “ good- 
me what pictures you have at home, I would | night” three or four times apiece. 
like to know.” Father sleeps up-stairs, and he says he hears us 
“Well,” said she, “‘we have a picture of ‘The | sometimes making as much ado as three old Trish- 
Day of Judgment,’ a wonderful picture. Oh, you | men would who had just met after years of ab- 
could look at it all day, and still find something | sence. He says it requires but very little stretch 
new! There’s a picture of the great Judge on the | of the imagination to think he hears the unmis- 
throne, and the heads rising above heads, crowds | takable Irish ‘brogue in, “ Faith, an’ is that you, 
and crowds awaiting the judgment.” Pathrick ?” 
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“Bless me sowl, an’ if there isn’t ould Micky, | 


me jewel!” 
“Ah, Teddy, me darlint, come right ’long wid 


” Home conversation; that was what we were all 
chatting about so long Jast night; we arraigned 
ourselves; we tried ourselves; and we were 
obliged to plead guilty. I want to tell you what 
we talked. This is my last page, and I must clip | 
my sentences short, We are all tempted to talk 
of people and things, petty details that are the | 
merest chaff consume our time and thoughts, and | 
before we know it our minds are becoming par-| 
rowed down. There is nothing in the world so} 
belittleing as so much twaddling conversation. | 
Time is wasted that we might have spent profitably 
in good reading and good thinking. We must re- 
form our conversation. We must not dwell so 
much on trifling things. We must not forget and 
let ill-nature and bitterness come creeping upon 
us this way. We must cultivate that sweet charity 
that thinketh no evil ; we must despise gossip and 
the little tattle that is ever afloat in neighborhoods, 
and we must not believe one-tenth of the garbled 
reports that come to us. Don’t people magnify 
little things that you do yourself—you know they 
do; well, believe the same concerning others, and 
never repeat a bit of gossip you hear; you wrong 
the person concerned when you do so, you benefit 
not the one who listens to you and you are all the 
while humiliating and belittleing yourself and 
your better nature, If you do not believe me, just 


i 
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stand guard one day and make note of what you 
hear and what you say; write it down and read it 
at night before you commend yourself into the 
special keeping of the Father. See if you are not 
ashamed to ask Him to watch over and care for 
you, 

Every woman should cultivate a nice sense of 
honor. Keep that which is a sacred trust. Say 
something good for every one. Arraign yourself 


|frequently, and try and learn what the weak 


points are that need vigilant care. The world is 
full of sin, but it is full of hope, and joy, and tri- 
umph. Woman’s sphere grows broader; the re- 
sponsibilities are heavy and they crowd upon her; 
she should seek to be pure in thought, and word, 


and deed. No conversation of hers should be 


vapid, or trifling, or frivolous. She should seek 
to get up higher into purer altitudes. This in- 
cludes all women, no matter how lowly their con- 
dition—how humble the toil, or drudgery, or work 
of their hands. Someof us will never meet again— 
we who have looked upon the same page and read 
the same lines. Well, may the blessing of a grate- 
ful woman go with you evermore, I love you all; 
I would have done you good ; remember me kindly 
and as lovingly as you can, and I kiss you good- 
bye with these words of hope and cheer: 


Over our hearts and into our lives 
Shadows will sometimes fall; 
But the sunshine is never wholly dead, 
And heaven is shadowless overhead, 
And God is over all, 


Reading. 





SELF-CONDEMNATION. 

YATAN often appears like an angel of light, 
S and unless we scrutinize him closely, we are 
h led by him into much evil. 

Perhaps he has no subtler means of influencing 
us than by bringing us into states of self-condem- | 
nation, for certainly it seems at the first thought 
that this is humility. We want to put away our 
evils, theoretically ; we want to be unselfish, pro- | 
vided we can without effort, and we really want} 
to seem 80; those around us are striving to walk 
in the heavenly wey, we want to go too, but our 
heavenly way is very thorny, very hard, requiring 
patient, untiring effort, and steady plodding. We 
look at it; it is too much trouble, but we are} 
ashamed that others should be working while we 
stand idle; we make a little effort, perhaps quite 
an earnest one for a time, but the way is hard, and 
we are tired. Still, we cannot have these dear | 
friends around us striving to make us happy day 
by day, while we settle back into self-indulgence. 
We begin to feel gloomy over it, and this seems to 
open a way for us to satisfy ourselves and others 
that we want to do what is right. We sit down 
and weep, and pour into the ears of our dearest | 
friend the pitiful story of our woes; we are wicked, 
so wicked that we are discouraged; we have done 
this wrong thing, and neglected that duty, and we 
couldn’t help it. We never shall be any better, 


selves for everything. 


we have tried and we have prayed, and we don’t 
believe any one can love us, and we are going to 
destruction. Our sympathiser consoles us, soothes 
our grief, speaks of some of our good qualities, 
and we permit ourselves to be comforted. 

The next time it is easier; we make an effort 
weaker than before, are overwhelmed, weep and 
are soothed. Gradually our “sensitiveness”’ be- 
comes the greatest care of the household, and a 
source of discomfort to all our friends. They must 
be careful, they say, how they treat us, we are so 
sensitive and conscientious that we blame our- 
And so, for fear of this, all 
mentally hold their breath when with us, lest they 
should unintentionally wound our feelings. We 
have obtained two results from indulgence in this 
luxury: one is a habit on the part of others of sac- 
rificing themselves unknown to us, by refraining 
from expressing many a want, for fear of our self- 
blame that we did not anticipate it. The other, 
that our real virtues have become so diluted with 
our tears, that they are fast being resolved into 
their original “‘atoms.’’ Satan must feel sure of 
his victim, for he has succeeded in immersing us 
in the deep waters of the love of self, while he so 
deadens our senses that we believe we are walking 
in the atmosphere of the love of the right. 

By self-condemnation our consciences are satis- 
fied that we want to grow in spiritual goodness 
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while in reality it is only an excuse for spiritual 
laziness. We have found an easier path to Heaven 
than by the old-fashioned way of effort. We have 
substituted tears for active repentance. Idle re- 
pinings against the nature which God has given 
us, are better to us than the wealth of His strength, 
which we have only to use to make it our own, 
The luxury of grumbling instead of using our 
abilities ; the luxury of making every one wretched 
by our complaints against ourselves, rather than 
a life of loving effort toward their happiness; are 
these the choice of the straight and narrow way? 

But is there no such state as honest discourage- 
ment? Do we never come into real despair when 
we feel that we have honestly, and to our utmost, 
tried, and have failed? Yes, but in this our intel- 
lect remains unclouded. Instead of saying, ‘I 
am wicked, I cannot succeed,’’ we say, “I feel so 
wicked, although I know it is wrong, but I cannot 
make myself feel just now that I shall ever be any 
better. I know that it is an evil state, and I want 
help to lift me out of it.” This is the difference 
between the two, and we may be sure that a will- 
ingness to believe ourselves on the way to ruin, 
and indulgence in grief on account of it, is merely 
an indulgence in indolence; while an honest de- 
spair will always force the intellect to hold itself 
clear, as we say, ‘* Help me to feel what I know to 
be true, that this state is a selfish one.’’—N. J. 
Messenger. 





MY VOICE SHALT THOU HEAR IN THE MORNING, 


BY GEORGE MATHESON, 


N [ Y voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the shades have passed away, 
And out from the dark, like a joyous lark, 
My heart soars up with the day; 
And its burden all is blessing, 
And its accents all are song; 
For Thou hast refreshed its slumbers, 
And Thy strength hath made it strong. 


My voice shalt Thou hear this morning, 
For the day is all unknown; 
And I am afraid without Thine aid 
To travel its hours alone, 
Give me Thy light to lead me, 
Give me Thy hand to guide, 
Give me Thy living presence 
To journey side by side. 


Star of eternal morning, 
Sun that can ne’er decline, 
Day that is bright with unfading light, 
Ever above me shine. 
For the night shall all be noontide, 
And the clouds shall vanish far, 
When my path of life is gilded 
By the Bright and Morning Star. 
Sunday Magazine. 





THE utmost we can hope for in this world is con- 
tentment; if we aim at anything higher, we shall 
meet with nothing but grief and disappointment. 
A man should direct all his studies and endeavors 
at making himself easy now and hereafter. 





———————__ 
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A SACRAMENTAL LIFE. 
ay this in remembrance of Me.” How 
many times have these words of the 
Master echoed along the ages; with the 
associations of how many hallowed hours do they 
mingle in the memories of the saints. How many 
death-beds made brighter by His death do they 
call up; how many penitent hearts have found 
rest in their sweet sound! The scene which they 
recall is familiar to all Bible readers, and to those 
who have seen it reproduced in copies of the great 
Italian painters, and the half pity for the human 
sufferings of our Saviour which it suggests, is one 
of the memorial influences for good which the 

ordinances founded upon them exerts, 

But I think there is here, as in so many other 
places in Scripture, an underlying sense of prac- 
tical application to the needs of every-day life. 

There is much work being done for the causes 
of religion and benevolence, vast aggregates of 
statistics can be compiled of the receipts and dis- 
bursements of our multitudinous societies and 
associations, and the hundreds of thousands of 
men and women who are engaged in the work. 
But apply the test of these sacramental words to 
it all and how it shrivels. How many of those 
who drop their mites or their millions into con- 
tribution plates, or write their names at the heads 
of subscription lists, do it in the loving remem- 
brance of what Christ has given for them, what 
sacrifices were necessary on His part before their 
names could be written with His blood upon the 
pages of His book of life! How many of our 
popular preachers and lecturers have as their sole 
object, not the ‘‘ loaves and fishes,’’ not the ap- 
plause of multitudes, but the remembrance of His 
sermons, ‘‘Who spake as never man spake!” 
How many young Sunday-school teachers pass 
from their elaborately-performed Sunday toilet 
into the gayly-decorated Sunday-school chapel of 
which they are so proud, with the simple remem- 
brance He has told them to “feed His lambs?” 
Do the jealousies which spring up in societies, the 
splits and scandals in churches, the official pride 
of committees and boards, the supercilious conde- 
scension of poor-visitors and tract-distributors, 
and the self-righteous complacency of those who 
“labor much,” and with great apparent success, 
arise from a constant remembrance of Him who 
was “‘meek and lowly in hear&’’ who pleased not 
Himself, who commanded us not to be called 
masters, but in honor to prefer one another? 

And if the church when weighed in the balance 
of the sanctuary is thus “found wanting,”’ how is 
it with the world outside? Where shall we look 
for business whose basis is the remembrance of 
Him who said, ‘‘I am the truth;’’ for pleasures 
that remind their votaries of the ‘‘ joy that was set 
before Him ;’’ for avocations which call to mind 
His business which was His Father’s, that of go- 
ing about doing good? 

It is well, while the future with its unrealized 
possibilities is before us, to take the candle of this 
sorrowfully impressive command and search out 
the dark corners of our hearts that we may see 
how much and how little we are doing in remem- 
brance of Jesus. 
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How glad our days would be if as each recur- 
ring task of daily life presented its claims, we 


MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


kind word, every untoward incident, every little 
providence which is not just in accordance with 


could glorify it with the thought, ‘I do this in re- | our will as precious memorials of His Cross, Dear 


membrance of Him’’—Him who took our naturs 
that He might sanctify its homely details! How 


+| fellow pilgrims, with whom we have sauntered 
‘| along the Wayside for many months, let us, by the 


would the fret and worry fade out of the coming! grace of God, endeavor to lead “a sacramental 


PRIDE. 
BY GLADDYS WAYNE. 
OUSIN LYDIA, who came from the West to 


visit us, has one child—little Corinne. Dur- 

ing the first day or so of their visit, I thought 
her quite a lovable child; I had later to learn of a 
very unlovely trait of character, which, if not re- 
strained, if suffered to grow and strengthen with 
her years, will sadly mar what might otherwise 
be a noble womanhood; it will pervert her mind, 
and render her life a detriment instead of a bless- 
ing to the world. 

The first place at which we visited with them 
amongst the relatives was at Aunt Esther’s. All 
went “as merry as a marriage bell’’ on the morn- 
ing of our visit, until it came to getting little 
Corinne ready for the journey. A rich man’s 
daughter, her apparel was costly and elegant; and 
when decked out in all her finery, she reminded 
one of some giddy little bird, with its bright 
plumage and restless ways. But among her warm 
and comfortable wraps was a little ‘“‘cape’’ which 
her mamma thought best for her to wear under 
her beautiful cloak; it was not so new as the rest, 
and she refused to have it on. 

“Tt isn’t nice!’’ she cried. 
thing! I won't wear it!’ 

Her mamma coaxed and argued, but she only 
pouted and sobbed, and looked askance at the 
offending garment. Our little Daisy, clad in her 
plain but warm and durable sacque and hood, 
looking on in wide-eyed wonder; .and 
Cousin Lydia, very unwisely, as I thought, de- 
clared that she would “ give it to the little girl.’’ 

The ruse, however, was not successful, for Cor- 


** Mean, hateful old 


sto« rd 


rie only grew more determined. 

“Ugly old thing! J won't wear it!’ 
again and-again. 

But finally her mamma succeeded in fastening 
it about her shoulders, then proceeded hurriedly 
with the remaining wraps, and to don her own, as 
we all stood waiting. 

Meanwhile, Corrie, with a very ill grace, had 
submitted to the inevitable, the scowl that dis- 
figured her sometime-fair-face reminding one of 
those black clouds which sometimes overcast the 
bright skies of summer, veiling them in impene- 
trable gloom. 

I tried to get near her heart and arouse nobler 
impulses. I told her how sorry God is to see His 
ehildren’s hearts proud, and vain, and unloving, 
I tried to show her how little it mattered about 
the “‘ dress”’ if she was only kind, and gentle, and | 


she cried 





months, if we could learn to look upon every un-| life.”’"—The Wayside. 


Mothers’ Department, 


noble-minded. I spoke gently, trying to reason 
with her; and finally, to awaken her sympathies, 
I told her of the many poor little children in the 
world who have no warm, comfortable clothes to 
wear, and not sufficient food to keep them from 
suffering with hunger. But all seemed of no 
avail; she would only frown, and pout, and snarl 
out: ** J don’t care.”’ 

The shadows of ill-nature did not lift for hours 
not entirely, I think, until she could again be re- 
lieved of the “* hateful thing.”’ 

So it was at each place they visited; she made 
herself and others unhappy by this miserable ex- 
hibition of a proud, selfish, unlovely spirit. 

It makes me sad to think what a very giant this 
pride has already become, and what a formidable 





enemy it is that will rule supreme in her heart, or 
with which she must contend, if, in future years, 
her eyes are opened to a true sense of its exceed- 
ing hatefulness and her own duty. 
While returning from “the Centre,” 
we had accompanied them on their homeward 
journey, I had an earnest talk with Daisy and lit- 
tle Guy on the subject. I tried to show them 
what a great evil pride is, and how sad for their 
little playmate to cherish in her heart an enemy 
that will work such harm to herself and others. I 


whither 


told them that in itself riches was no blessing 
that it proved a blessing only’'when made so; for 
if not honestly gained, if not rightly accepted and 
used, it brought naught but harm to the soul of 
its possessor. And if being a rich man’s daughter 
made little Corrie proud, and haughty, and vain ; 
if it made her selfish, and ungenerous, and in- 
different to the sufferings of humanity, then it 
would be far better for her to have been a poor 
man’s child. I told them that it was not the 
clothes that made the man or woman, it was the 
noble qualities of mind and heart; that, though it 
was right and proper for us to wish to appear tidy 
to have our clothing neat and appropriate; it was 
folly as well as sin to set our affections on dress; 
and that to give the heart over to evil passions, to 
pride, selfishness and ungenerous impulses, was 
to deeply grieve the loving Father—He who 
‘‘seeth not as man seeth; for man looketh on the 
outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart.”” This they must remember always, and 
strive to be loving, generous, true and kind- 
hearted, careful to never, by word or deed, wound 
the feelings of others; ever regarding God’s fuvor 
above all things else, and prizing an unblemished 
honor more than grandeur, riches or fame. 
I do believe they understood every word; and I 
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trust the “‘seeds of truth”? may have fallen into 


“good ground.” 
Whether, in that instance, the spirit of pride was 


the most natural tendency, the ruling passion, of 


the mind, and as such had been earnestly fought 
against by the mother, or by her blindly and 
thoughtlessly left unrestrained, or whether it had 








tempted to repine at their lot, regarding their own 
children as only deeply unfortunate in not pos- 
sessing all the advantages children of the wealthy 
are supposed to enjoy, it should bring content, by 
showing that poverty may be a blessing if thereby 
their children escape certain dangers to which 
those of the rich are subjected; and that, though 


been engendered and fostered by injudicious ex- | deprived of the real advantages of wealth, they 


ample or management, until it had assumed its 
present proportions, I cannot say. But the very 
fact of its existence should be a useful lesson to all 
mothers, rich or poor. To the wealthy, it should 
serve to point out some of those dangers to which 
their children are exposed, and against which, as 
mothers, it is their duty to guard; and to those 


who, feeling the inconveniences of poverty, are | 


may give to these loved ones that which can never 
be taken from them. 

And in training them they, also, should guard 
against dangers incident to their station; while al/ 


|} should remember, and impress on the minds of 
| their children, that there are things worse than 


poverty and better than riches. 





Boys’ and Girls’ Grensury. 


THE IMPATIENT WATER. 


, A FABLE, 
N engine was one day standing in the sta- 
tion, drawn up under a large pipe, and 


near it was a cistern full of water. Now, 


this water did not like its mode of life, and as I' 
| its fun and frolic, its cakes and kisses. 


put my ear close to the cistern, I could fancy that 
I heard it murmuring in this strain: 

“Here I am, shut up in these narrow walls, 
where I can see nothing of the world outside! If 
I were only a brook, how I would go singing and 
laughing through the fields! The flowers would 
stoop down to kiss me, and the birds would thank 
me. Oreven in that fountain I could be happy, 
for there there is something to do—playing with 
the fishes or leaping up high in the air. But here 
I am, a prisoner—none can see me, none can love 
or value me.”’ 

Just then a valve opened, and a voice said: 
“Come, you’re wanted.” So off the water ran 
down a long, dark tube, and then it tumbled head- 
long into a large iron boiler. 

“ Why, this is worse than the cistern !’’ cried the 
unhappy water. ‘“‘Oh, dear, was ever water so 
badly used as I am!” 

But soon it began to get warm, for a large fire 
was burning beneath it. Hot and hotter did it 
grow, until it began fairly to boil and bubble with 
delight; when lo! the water like a ghost faded out 
of sight, and became steam,” 

“What now?” cried the restless vapor, for it 
seemed to be conscious ofa new power. “If they 
don’t let us out, we'll soon burst these plates and 
rivets for them, for we will not bear it much 
longer.” 

Just then a shrill whistle was heard, and an- 
other valve was opened, when out flew the im- 
patient steam. But as it went it moved a rod; 
and the rod moved those wheels, and a whole 
train of carriages glided out of the station. On 
they dashed, fast and faster, until the smoky town 
was left far behind, and houses, trees and fields 
flew by as if they all had wings. And as the 
steam floated by the carriage windows the travel- 
lers within all thanked it. 











“Thank you!’’ said the merchant, who sat read- 
ing his paper in the corner, * you help me to do 
two days’ work in one.”’ 

“Thank you!” said the school-boy, who was 
just going home for his midsummer holidays; 
and then he smiled as he thought of home with 


“Thank you!’ said the pale invalid, who sat 
pillowed up by cushions; ‘‘ you are so kind to 
bring me home so quickly.” 

Then the steam began to feel quite proud, and 
it tossed its head, as if to say, **‘ Well, I’ve done 
something now! -Haven’t I made a stir in the 
world!’ But lo! the train went rushing on, and 
seemed not to think of the poor steam it was leay- 
ing far behind. It tried to keep up, but it was of 
no use; so it gave up the chase, and in angry tones 
it murmured once again: *‘ Ah! that’s the way. 
Help a man on, and he soon forgets you. That 
train would never have stirred an inch if Z had 
not helped it; and now when it thinks it can do 
without me it rushes on, and will not even stop to 
thank me. Oh, selfish world, I almost wish I 
were out of it!” 

But now the train had got out of sight, curving 
round the hill. A cloud, however, happened to be 
passing just then, so it called down to the impa- 
tient steam and asked it to come and join it. So 
up it went, and the two made friends directly, 
floating on so gently, so calmly, over fields, and 
brook, and river, that they said they had never 
been so happy in all their lives before. Below 
them they saw the village green where the boys 
were playing at ‘“‘leap-frog;’’ but they seemed 
like so many flies hopping about on the ground, 
The houses had no walls or doors, nothing but 
roof—at least they seemed so to them; the church 
had lost its steeple, and though they could hear 
the bells ringing for a wedding, they could not 
see where the belfry was. It was a hot summer's 
day, and for a long time there had been no rain. 
The fields were brown and bare, and the brooks 
were almost dry—so dry that in many places the 
minnows had got in little pools and could not get 
out again. The ground was so hard that the corn 
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could not grow; and in the meadow, the fresh- 


shorn sheep could not get enough to eat, though 
they were nibbling all day. 

“Can’t we help them ?’”’ said one cloud to an- 
other; for by this time a large number of little 
clouds had met, forming a kind of sky-army. 


“Yes, we will!’’ shouted all in a breath; “that | 


hot-tempered sun shall not have it all his own 
way!” 

So they spread themselves out until they com- 
pletely covered the fields; whereupon the sun 
became very angry, and flung his darts and arrows 
of fire at them. But it was all in vain; for, though 
he tried, he could not pierce the clouds. Then 


every flower in the meadow and hedge-row looked | 


up and smiled so sweetly that the clouds could 
stay in the sky no longer. So down they came, 
turning into drops as they descended, and all 
through the land there was the pattering of rain. 


Then the grass grew green, and the ducks came | 


waddling to the pond in high glee, and the geese 
set up such a cackling, as if they meant to say 


and I believe they did—** Thank you, Rain! you | 


have done us so much good, we'll love you.” 

But now they had got so much in the way of 
doing good that they could not stop; so off they 
ran, and as they ran they sang, for they were very 
happy. At length they tumbled into a brook, and 
now their delight knew no bounds. They whirled 





THE STAR, 
BY 8S. JENNIE JONES. 


OME, stand at my knee, little children ; 
, Ill tell you a story to-night, 

—~ While the stars in the heavens above us 

Are shedding their silvery light. 

| I'll tell you of one, little children, 

| That shone in the long, long ago, 

| And when you have heard, you will call it 

| A beautiful story, I know. 


It was night, and the sky was illumined 
With many a bright-shining star, 
But one in the eastern horizon 
Shone clearer and brighter by far. 
There were watchers who gazed on its brightness, 
And followed its beautiful rays 
With hearts overflowing with gladness, 
With songs of thanksgiving and praise. 


| 
For it showed them the way—listen, children— 
It showed them the way to their King, 
And they joyfully followed its guiding, 
Their love-laden offerings to bring. 
They followed nor thought to grow weary, 
Their bosoms with joy were aglow, 
And they found Him—draw nearer, dear children, 
For I would speak softly and low— 


round and round in a kind of dance, and then all | 


in a moment they darted under the bushes as if! 


they were playing at hide-and-seek. And so the 
brook flowed on, happy as the day was long, and 
everybody loved it because it loved everybody. 
The grass grew greener where it ran; the birds 
dipped their little bills into its water and sang 
more sweetly; and the school-boy laughed to see 
his paper-boat gliding so gently down the stream. 
Then the brook grew bigger every day, until it 
was strong enough to turn the miller’s wheel. 
By-and-by it grew into a river so deep and wide 
that great ships could float in it; but one day the 
river ventured out too far and tumbled into the 
sea, and no one saw itagain. Its good work was 
done. 
“ Like the river, time is gliding; 
Brightest hours have no abiding; 
Use the golden moments well.” 


They found Him a babe in a manger; 
This story you've often been told, 
And yet it is new, little children, 
*T will never, no, never, grow old. 
They found Him a babe in a manger, 
Our Jesus, our Saviour, our King! 
The sadly sweet story forever 
Through Heaven's high arches will ring. 


’Twas for you and for me, little children, 
He laid all His glory aside, 
And left His bright home to be homeless, 
And sorrowed, and suffered, and died. 
| Then, oh, let us come with our offerings, 
| Our hearts and our praises to-day ; 
Then strive to be stars, brightly shining, 
| To show unto others the way. 
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MY GIRLS AND I. 
BY CHATTY BROOKS, 
SECOND SERIES.—No. 12. 


E were all left sitting around the dinner- | 
table at the close of the last month’s talk. | 


Well, we sat and talked more than an 
hour. I do not allow my girls to go directly from 
the table to their studies, no student should do 


that. The professor told me to try and start some | 


topic of conversation during meal-time that would 


afford an opportunity for the girls to sit and talk | 


awhile, and if laughter came in bid it welcome. 


| But on this special day of which I wrote last 
month, our topic of conversation was unkind 
words, and it led into the relation of incidents. 
Josephine told a sad story of her own immediate 
neighborhood, and because such things are com- 
mon and should be impressed on the minds of 
sisters, I will relate it here. 

The Campbells are her nearest neighbors at 
| home, and the family consists of the parents, three 
| sons and two daughters. The boys are large, over- 
| grown, bashful, awkward fellows, while the girls 
| are small, and sprightly, and rather graceful, but 
| affected and superficial, 
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Now, instead of bringing their brothers forward 
and introducing them when they have company 
and drawing them out in conversation and making 
them feel at ease, these girls have always kept 
them back and made them feel that they are really 
inferior to those ladies and gentlemen who visit 
their sisters. 

Such conduct must inevitably bring its reward. 
The boys sought company elsewhere, they learned 
to spend their evenings sitting on the counters at 
the stores and groceries, and frequenting shoe- 
shops, and tailor-shops, and offices, and public 
places. Afterwhile they learned to smoke segars, 
to listen to obscene stories and jokes without 
blushing, and now, to-day, the three brothers get 
drunk, and play cards, and run horses, and are 
rarely seen inside of achurch or lecture-room, and 
if they are, the poor fellows have a hang-dog look, 
as though they thought they were not wanted 
there and felt themselves to be out of their own 
spheres. 

This is very sad, pitiable in the extreme, and to 
no other cause can this be traced than to the 
neglect and carelessness of the proud and thought- 
less sisters. 

Now, to the thousands of dear girls who will 
read this, let me point out the right way of dealing 
with your brothers. How grieved any of you 
would be if, in future years, this sin be laid to 
your charge. You would fall upon your faces in 
agony of soul; you would beat your breasts and 
be glad to have the mountains fall upon you and 
Indeed, I can think of no- 


crush you to atoms, 
thing sadder; the very thought of such a calamity 
makes my heart beat faster and faster, because if 
your brothers become bad men they will exert a 
bad influence, and if they have families—well, the 
stream cannot run higher than the fountain spring 


at the head. Not in all time, not in all eternity, 
will this evil cease or come to an end! It is fear- 
ful to contemplate—frightful to dwell upon; and 
the worst is, the sentence, ‘‘ You knew your duty 
but you did it not.” 

Begin your work by letting your brothers see 
that you love them, and earnestly desire their best 
welfare. Share every good thing with them, from 
a bit of candy to a beautiful poem. If there is 
anything for which they have a special liking, see 
that they get it when it is practicable ; hold up be- 
fore them constantly the wickedness of lying, 
cheating, deceiving, and the beauty and excellence 
of an upright life, including all the characteristics 
that belong to suchalife. Teach them to be un- 
selfish, slow to anger, the charm there is in ruling 
one’s spirit, and hold up before them the demands 
of Christianity. Instill into their minds the prin- 
ciples of temperance, the duty to parents, the care 
of their bodies, and the needs and duties relative 
to a full and beautiful development of the man, 
morally, intellectually and physically. 

When you have company, never permit your 
brothers to dodge an introduction; shy boys will 
do this nearly always, and it only tends to increase 
their timidity, and make them feel that they are 
awkward, or, as a little brother of mine used to 
say, ‘‘ Don’t know how to do.” 

If an educated lady or gentleman is visiting 








you, be sure and have the big and little boys in 
the same room during the evening, or as much as 
possible, that they may have the pleasure and ad- 
vantage of listening to the -conversation. You 
will not know yourself how much they will learn 
—how eagerly they will drink in the smooth sen- 
tences ; how exquisite will seem the narration told 
in language with never a flaw or fault, and how 
all through their lives will live this abiding me- 
mory. If the visitor reads poetry or Shakspeare 
well, ask as a favor that he will read for the de- 
lectation of the growing boys. Any good man or 
woman will be flattered with the earnestness of 
the shy eyes that for a time forget their shyness, 

Have the boys eat at the table when you have 
company, by all means; don’t let them sneak off 
and pull their hats down over their eyes, and occa- 
sionally peep into a window and think, “ Dear 
me! I wish they’d get through some time;”’ or 
“T’d thank visitors to stay at home!” 

It is a good plan to manage the tide of conversa- 
tion so that the boys can take a limited share in it. 
Never, never say to your brothers: “Oh, you are 
so awkward!” or, ** You are too green ;”’ or any- 
thing of this nature. You would not believe how 
a boy’s pride, or love of approbation, or sensitive- 
ness, will sink under such a blow. Poor fellow! 
though he may give no outward sign of the hurt 
and the struggle within, it almost turns him into 
stone, and he sees nothing but his two big, red, 
hard hands, while the din in his ears is like unto 
thousands of bells. Oh, never say that to your 
brother, unless you would wound him beyond all 
hope of healing! Such a hurt never is forgotten. 

See that your brothers wear clothes that fit them, 
and are made in or near the prevailing styles. If 
a boy is not well-dressed—now I don’t mean 
stylishly or fashionably, but simply, neatly and 
in the modern cut and make—he will feel that he 
is the target for all eyes; will feel awkward and 
conspicuous, and will not realize much pleasure 
when he is out in company. 

Love your brothers, and make them your con- 
fidants, and then they will return your trust, and 
tell you their plans and secrets, and you can mu- 
tually benefit each other. This is one of the 
sweetest relations in social life—the tie that binds 
together the brother and sister; it is holy, and 
sacred, and very beautiful. 

If your brothers have faults, talk with them 
lovingly about them; remind them gently and 
kindly of them ; and in time, with your help, they 
may be entirely overcome. 

I remember one sister who used to reproach her 
brother for a bad habit contracted perhaps in his 
infancy, that of eating noisily at the table. I pre- 
sume she did not do this in a very gracious man- 
ner, and he became angry and would not try to 
overcome it. 

I was eating dinner with the family once, and 
he was somewhat noisy, and she said: ‘‘Guzzle 
away, pig! it’s no use to say anything to our Sam 
about eating quietly, so I’ve taken to reprimand- 
ing him before folks !”’ 

Poor Sam! his face flamed with mortification 
and surprise, and I pitied him more than I have 
words to express. He rose soon and left the table, 
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and I believe there is a scar in my heart yet, I was 
so sorry for him, and I cannot bear to recall the 
painful incident even now, after the lapse of 
years. 

" J think there never was a shyer boy than my 
prother, Davy Reynolds, but I managed him so 
successfully in his youth and the first years of his 
young manhood, that now he is easy and graceful 
in any company and under any circumstances, 

I did not let him know that I thought he 
was bashful or awkward, I liked to put him in 
close places and then shield and assist him ina 
way that he would be helped and not be aware 
of it. 

One time he was working on the railroad asa 
repair hand, he was sunburnt and shabbily clad, 
and his shirt sleeves were rolled up every day as 
far as they would go, and he wore an old battered 
hat, and looked about as hardy and rough as a 
young man could look. 


One afternoon a congressman, on his way to 


Washington, called to visit with us, and stop off 
until the next train. He was the most distin- 
guished visitor who had ever called at our house. 
When Davy came home from his work, I hailed 
to him as he passed the door to come in. 

“Mr. is here, and I want you to see him,” 
said I. 

“Shall I put on other clothes?’’ he asked, look- 
ing down at his patched trousers. 

‘Come just exactly as you are,’’ was my reply. 

I can see just how the shy boy looked, holding 
his old hat in one brown hand, nothing white 
about him but his beautiful forehead and his 
pretty teeth. The lad was warmly received and 
generously shaken by the noble man who stood, 
with a kingly air, full six feet high. 

I wanted my brother to know that in my esti- 
mation the man whose stately tread fell in the 
halls of Congress was no more aman, no nobler 
or better than my toil-worn brother fresh from his 
daily labor on the railroad. And I wanted him to 
feel the meaning that throbsin this bit of poetry: 

Destiny is not 
Without thee, but within: 


Thy self must make thyself. 


MY EXPERIENCE, 
INCE I have been a subscriber to the Home 
\ MAGAZINE, I have received a good 
useful hints; and I would like to add my 
mite to the general fund of information contained 


many 


in the ** Home Circle.”’ Doubtless, many of your 
readers will say that this is nothing new, but let 
them remember it may be new to some young | 
housekeeper. 

Two of my lamps became incrusted on the in- 
side with a brown substance, apparently the set- | 
tlings of the oil. This, ordinary washing would 
not remove. It occurred to me one day that a} 
recipe for cleansing vials, given to me years ago 
by an old lady friend, would apply to glass lamps 
as well. I filled my lamp about a third full of 
soapsuds, and then put in about two tablespoon- 
fuls of sharp, gravelly sand. After shaking vigor- 
ously a few minutes, I rinsed it carefully, and it 
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was clear and bright asa new lamp. For cleaning 
the dust from erevices on the outside of the lamp, 
an old tooth-brush dipped in soapsuds will be 
found very useful. 

I have not had very much experience in house- 
keeping, and last year I made my first trial with 
I had just put up three jars, when ny 
husband brought me his Scientific American, and 
pointed out, among the ‘* Notes and Queries,’’ the 


tomatoes, 


question, ‘‘ Why will not tomatoes keep in glass?’’ 
It was not answered, and I thought it must be 
unanswerable. So I determined not to put up 
another jar, but to set away the ones already pre- 
pared and give them atrial. I used the first jar 
in March and the last one in July of the present 
year, and they were just as nice as they could be. 
So I can safely assert that they will keep in glass 
I will add that I kept mine in a dark and 
cool closet. M. L. C. 


jars. 


Nebraska City, October 11th, 1875. 

DEAR Mr. ARTHUR:—I would but “lay a leaf 
on the well-filled chalice’ of the ‘‘ Home Circle.”’ 
I want to thank the dear sisters who contribute so 
much to the already great wealth of your maga- 
zine. I could call them over by name, but will 
only send greetings to dear little Lichen, in her 
leafy nest, who sends from her “ pencil dipped in 
dreams, shades of the brown woods, and tints of 
the sunset streams,’’ who makes “ friends of the 
woods and rocks,” and “hears old voices in the 
winds that toss above her head the 
of moss.’’ And what the “hillside trees say to 
the winds that touch their leafy keys.” 

Let me tell “‘ Pipsey ’’ my way for making grape 
preserves. Pulp your grapes, placing the 
in a separate dish; put the pulp over the fire, let 
it boil for a few minutes, then run it through a 


live oak’s beard 


skins 


cullender which frees it from the seeds; add tke 
skins and weigh, and add one-half as much sugar 
as you have fruit. It is very easily done and very 
nice. Now, right here, is, I think, the proper time 
to thank her for her doughnut recipe, given long 
Was delighted to get it—just hugged myself, 
could not get hold of her. Have only had 


ago. 


as I 


|two years of experience in housekeeping, and 


what I know, feel very proud of. 
Now, Mr. Arthur, you see my leaf has grown 


linto quite a forest, and a handful more will not 


make much difference. Let me tell you how 

the face of asmiling friend your cheery magazine 

comes into my home, travelling over mountains 

and rivers to reach it, for it is in the far-away 

Nebraska, and let me add that it will be 

welcome without the ‘‘ premium picture.”’ 
ALCIE B. 


just as 





Ir is the unguarded word which oftenest proves 
a root of bitterness in married life—the want of a 
proper discipline of speech which thrusts thorns 
and needles into family happiness, Young mar- 
ried people cannot be too careful in the exercise 
of a wholesome restraint over their tongues and 
intercourse with each other, if they would pre- 
serve mutual respect and lay a solid basis for 
domestic tranquillity. 
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R. ARTHUR:—This is the first time I have 
M knocked at the door of your sanctum; may I 
~~-"—— come in, if I promise not to stay long? 

I have been a reader of the HOME MAGAZINE for some 
time, and w d like to tell its contributors that Jlove 
them, too, and that many times have they helped and 
delighted me, 

Iam hé 
of our Hon 
hearty w 
one who has read 
that is inxiously awaiting the appearance of 
“ EAGLES 2.” 

And 
man lik 
my heart 


y glad to learn that Mrs. Dorr will be one 
e next year. Noone deserves a more 
than she; and there is certainly no 


dear creature! where is there a wo- 
Her good, sensible talks are balm to 

I receive the Home, I go immedi- 
ately tot 1con’s Household,” and devour it with 
all avidity, i from thence to “My Girls and I.” 
When I !} finished them, I am ready to open the 
balance. If I knew “ Pipsey” only through the maga 
zine, I sh ve her, but it has been my privilege to 
become acé ted with her personally, and, knowing 
her, love the more. I am sure that she is one 
of the best men that was ever created. 

She poss largest and warmest heart of any 
woman One of your correspondents Says, 
° red from this mundanesphere;” and 
I hope she will live forever. 
mised not to stay long, but won’t you 
10oment longer, I want to say a word 

ful autumn days. Let us leave our 

and go out and enjoy them, Our 
will wait for us, but these delightful 
FOREST. 


the 


she cal 
I echo t 

I belic 
indulgs 
about tl 
work a1 
work l 
days will: 


nt. 


THOUGHTS ON THE CLOSING YEAR, 
BY LICHEN, 


[OME CIRCLE: Let us draw up our chairs 
1e fire, and have a pleasant chat, for 
me before we say good-bye to the old 

year. 

Without Ss! 
lets 
darkly 
and frost 
selfish, Let 
glowing 
us, Oh, tl 
blaze m: 


ow lies over the ground, the stream- 
are | 1 in icy chains, the skies often lower 
lly blasts sweep by. But let not snow 
our hearts, and make them cold and 
rfulness and kindly feeling, like this 
warmth and brightness all around 
»mes could be as bright as the cheery 
rooms just now! But there are some 
where so! is hungsucha heavy cloud, that nothing 
lights uy and in many, I shudder to think, 
there is s want and poverty, that no brightness of 
either fire heart exists. While in other stately 
homes, t ts are sometimes so cold, so wrapped in 
self, that little reflected light and warmth, to 
make happiness in the family circle. Homes, such 
places are not, only houses to stay in; repulsive often 
to some of t inmates, who spend as little time in 
them ’ 

If pars ers and brothers only knew the wrong 
they ars g often, by selfish, careless indifference in 
such m w differently, perhaps, they would act- 
Pleasant to turn from such pictures to happy 
homes know, where lovelight reigns, and let 
us hope that there are many, many such, to balance 
the sad, c lonely ones, It was not this I meant to 
talk of, } er, but the old year, which is slowly and 
solemn|y ng away. 

T have i from my window its seasons as they 
passed, « filled with its peculiar phase of life. I 
have enjoyed the brightness and freshness of spring, 
have dru! in the sweetness of June days—which I 
believe a ters agree in pronouncing the most per- 
fect and complete of all days in the year, when the } 
climax of full beauty is reached, before any shadow of 
decay has come; when the cool breezes seem more de- 
licious than ever before, because the summer suns have 


7m; 


as Pp 
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her “RACHEL DILLOWAY’Ss Son,” | 


| 
grown hot enough for to need their refreshment 
The later months of summer have passed slowly away 
before my weary eyes, and ught in turn the lovely 
changes of autumn, its igorating coolness, and its 
harvest of the of earth, to nourish us 
through the coming win Anon the fleeting glories 
| of Indian summer have cast their sweet, strance spel 
over me, giving place 


us 


good tl 


too soon to the fading and 
falling of the leaves; at last the dreary, sombre 
days of winter, which close its brief existence. 

And are they not like the seasons of our life? First, 
f childhood, its smiles and 
| tears chasing each other so rapidly, its young, ande- 
veloped beauty, and promise of what is tocome. Then 
the blooming May-time of our youth, with its fairy- 
land of flowery hopes. A little farther on, the June 
days of our existence, happiness seems 80 com- 
plete that we wish for n¢ When the cool, breezy 
moons, and soft, starry ni all speak the same lan- 
guage—before the later summer heats of life have 
scorched and withered joys, or shown that sorrow 
must be mingled with happiness in the lot of almost 
all. Then the riper hich from our mingled 
joys and griefs, pleasures and cares, mistakes and tri- 
umphs, bring us sometimes a rich fruitage of expe- 
rience to last through the winter of our days, Finally, 
the gradual fading and departure of many of life’s 
beauties, the cessation of interest in what interests the 
young, the falling, leaf by af, of old friends, of old 
joys, old ties that bou us tothe world. Happy those 
whose hearts do not ld and withered with the 
winter of age—who can verify the sweet words of the 
song, 


the joyous, early sp 


wher 
») more, 


rhts, 


Ww 
1 
I 


“Love may nev grow old, 
Locks may lose their brown and gold, 
Cheeks may fade, and hollow grow, 
But the hearts that love, may know 
Never, never, ter’s frost and chill; 
Summer's warmth is in them still.” 


wil 


And this year, so soon to 
parted forever, how mu 


numbered with those de- 
both joy and grief have 
its days and months been freighted with! Well for us 
if the grief has been unmixed with bitterness or re- 
morse; for true sorrow, rightly borne, softens, strength- 
ens, is ennobling. Chastened sorrow brings us nearer 
our great Head—the who was 
ealled “a Man of Sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 
He did not frown on ¢ ; He would not have 
us sit idly down and give up to it, but bids us cast all 
our care on the Lord, “ for He careth for us.”” And out 
of some sorrows grow the brightest heavenly joys in 
the end. 

Joy—what different meanings are attached to that 
word by different ones call mere pleasure by 
that name; while ple my mind—is but the 
foam sparkling on the top of the cup, which may hold 
joy in its deepest drops, and is felt by many who have 
Pleasure seems 


compassionate One, 


rief, though 


Some 


sure in 


never yet fathomed joy’s sacred bliss, 
to me the feeling natural to the young and light-hearted 
on any happy occasion; or the emotion of those who 
join in ceaseless gayety, for the mere amusement of the 
present time, or the passing fe¢ ling which we all have 
in any momentary enjoyment or gratification. But 
joy I hold to be an emotion dwelling deep in the heart, 
welling up from it in springs of pure happiness, and 
sending radiance over one’s life. 

How long I sought it before I really and truly found 
the priceless treasure. First I looked for earthly joy, 
building beautiful airy castles that crumbled before I 
had crossed their threshold. Then, when my childish 
tears for the loss were over, I would rear another fairer 
one, on just as ethereal a foundation. Italways seemed 
an ignis-fatuus eluding my grasp. But at last, after the 
years in which I thought there was nothing left for me 
in life but suffering of body and mind, and that I was 
only waiting to die, then gradually, after the billows 
had receded, leaving a calm, there came & sweet peace 
and rest; and finally, when I was not seeking for nor 
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EVENINGS WI 


expecting it, there sprang up in the depths of the soul 
a tender, solemn joy,” Ww hich no man taketh aw Ly 


Vow the years go and come just as they used when 








their closing hours caused such mournful sadness, a 
the opening of a new one such sickening dread; but 
they are pows rless so to move me any more, 

In a book I was reading a few years ago—I cannot re- 
call its name—I found the following passage, which 


spoke to me with deep meaning: “She had learned (as 





lyle expresses it) to do without happiness, and i1 
stead thereof has found blessedn« nd I believ« 


1 be the case with many, if they would ceas« 





this wou 
for and expetting it, as if they thought it was 








their right, or as if it were the main thing ir fe. 


A dear old year this has been to me—altl 





and sorrows have marked some of its days 


ave re of an approach toward r 





er before in all the years 

disease laid its heavy hand upon me. So many of the 
hours have lost their weariness and pain, so many 
things can be enjoyed that used to be entirely beyond 


my power, and I can go so much oftener out into the 





esh, free air that revivifies and strengthens, Life 


wks so different from what it did only three years 








wo. I no longer feel the unavailing longing to it 
wn, but am re to take up w work t ‘ 
may be for me to do, earnestly, willin if not eagé 


Ready, I think, to live out the days and years that are 


beat for me, whether many or few, sure that there is 
some work for every one of them, however little or 
imble itis. So I say good-} to the year just 





THE YELLOW-HAMMER’S NEST, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 


) ye low-hammer came to Duil i] 





the elm-tree’s e\ 
- All the long day, up his task tent, 
Backward and forward busily he went, 








Gathering from far and 1 
That birdies weave for 
Now bits of grass, now 


And now some queerer, de: 











For on the lawn, where he was wont to come 
In search of stuff to build his pretty home, 
We dropped one day al f golds i 
Which our wee darling easily couid spare; 





lock of golden 1 





And close beside it tenderly we placed 
A lock that had the stooping shoulders graced 
Of her old grandsir t was white as snow, 


Or cherry-trees when they are all ablow 








Then throve the yellow-hammer's wi pace 
Hundreds of times he sought the k 
Where sur he thou t. in his! fn) lim 





Wondrous provision had been made for} 


Both locks, the white and golden, disappeared: 
The nest was finished, and the brood w reare 
And then there a n 

When the last yellow-hammer flew away. 





pleasant summer's day 


Ere long in triumph, from its leafy height, 





We bore the nest so wonderfully ht, | 
And saw how prettily the white and gold | 





Made warp and woof of many a gleaming fold. 


1 


But when again the yellow-hammers cam«¢ 
Cleaving the orchards with their pallid flame, 
Grandsire’s white locks and baby’s golden head 
Were lying low, both in one grassy bed. 





And so more dear than ever is the nest 

Ta’en from the elm-tree’s ever-nodding crest, 

Little the yellow-hammer thought how rare 

A thing he wrought of white and golden hair! 
Harper's Magazine, 
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I hope I shall not have to say a real good-bye to many 


» readers of the magazine—only “to meet again 





in afew weeks. I trust we will yet spend many plea- 


sant hours over its pages in the future, and with the 
wish that we may each see our closing year depart 


with a good conscience, and be ready to welcome thx 


new one with hopeful, courageous hearts, I bid adieu 


to eighteen hundred and seventy-five. 





“DITOR HOME MAGAZINI Dear Sir: Your 
” peters ; ‘ 








d I razine has been a cons nt visitor at our 
hous vr almost three vears i , « 
never failed to cheer, encourage and instruct Had 


a few more such periodicals, or were those we have 


more generally and carefully read, the world would be 





I was greatly pleased with “Chatty’s” talk in the 


S mber numl She could } lly have toucl 4 
subject upon which there is greater need of “ lin n 
ie, and precept upon precept.” The tongue too 
ofter n unruly member, and needs to be car 
guar i, Few persons realize the enormity of this ¢ 
I have known good and useful men to be throw: it 
of employment, and obliged to undergo months of un- 
merited suffering by the gossip of those who, w 
t g, took no tl ght as to the result of w ls 
v 1 seemed to them harmless 
[ f d ad 8 rticle rect for the - 
ry 1¢ y m + m go e T? 1) rr 
n opportune t for i SUCCESS 
rw , » learn f ets. date’ al ‘ adele 


THE RAINBOW. 


BY MRS. AMELIA WELI 








SOMETIMES havetl ghts,in 1 neliest hours, 
Phat lie on my heart liket dev t flowers 
Of a ramble I took one brig 
he t was as lightasat SSO june; 
I ¢ th was moist with the ! s ers 
I e fluttered down and blew ‘ flowers 
W ea si ew Cc » its y 
he white wing of peace, floated « in the west 








\s I thre t oe 
} ” wi 

Far é irolled 

lia es t nte 

'was bor s its h 

t i of t h, 








j is 


With a wing on the earth and a wing on the sea. 








Flow calm was the ocean! how gentle its swell! 
Like a woman’s soft bosom it rose and it f 
While its light sparkling waves, stealing ul ngly 
When they saw the fair rainbow, knelt down on the 
al ‘ 
o sweet hymn ascended, no murmur of prayer, 
I felt t the st tof wors p was ther 
d bent my young head, in devotion and love 
ith the form of the angel, tl floated above, 








low wide was the sweep of its beantiful wings! 
low boundless its circle! how radiant its rings! 
f I looked on the sky, ’twas suspended in ¢ 


r F 
f I looked on the ocean, the rainbow was there 
us forming a girdle, as brilliant and whol 

As the thoughts of the rainbow, th: 


Like the wing of the Deity, « 








There are moments, I think, 
Whole volumes of thou ‘ 
When the folds of the he 
Like the in f ea ) 

And thus, when the rainbow had passed from the sky, 
The thoughts it awoke were too deep to pass by; 
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It left my full soul, like the wing of a dove, L 


All fluttering with pleasure, and fluttering with love. 


I know that each moment of rapture or pain 

But shortens the links in life’s mystical chain; 

I know that my form, like that bow from the wave, 
Must pass from the earth, and lie cold in the grave; 
Yet, oh! when death's shadows my bosom encloud, 
When I shrink at the thought of the coffin and shroud, 
May Hope, like the rainbow, my spirit enfold 

In her beautiful pinions of purple and gold, 





NOON-TIDE. 


BY G- ps B, 


UFF lie the wheat-fields, and blue gleams thesky, 
Green waves the tasselled corn, white rolls the 
rye; 

Warm yellow sunshine looks smilingly down 
On dank, dun colored earths heavy and brown, 


He stands, half buried in thought, at the plough, 
Straw hat pushed back from his warm, heated brow, 
Flannel shirt flaming out scarlet and bright, 

Unto one pair of eyes—a beacon light, 


Rich purple clover, and ripe golden grain, 

Line either side of the long, sunny lane 

Where she comes singing, her joy half revealed, 
Carrying his dinner-pail down to the fleld. 


Into his tired face a rosy light 

Breaks into bloom, and his dark eyes grow bright; 
uickly he lets down the bars at his side, 
atching her coming with lover-like pride, 


Tossing her head witha uettish grace, 

Looking half-slyly up into his face, 

Putting the dinner-pail into his hands, 

She stammers: “Can’t stay a minute”’—and stands. 


Then, at a whisper, her cheek blushing glows, 
And all the wide world is “ couleur de rose,”’ 
For each see swiftly in each other’s eyes 
Love's revelation—the sweet, new surprise. 





What if the noon-time be flying—and gone— 
What if the day’s work be only half done? 
Have we not in our day stole “happy hours ”"— 
Isn’t this love just as sweet, pray, as ours? 


Dull morn and even-tide come to us all, 
Twilight and shadow on these, too, shall fall: 
Youth is but youth once, its joys fade so soon’ 
Let us not grudge it then—Love’s perfect noon, 


GRANDFATHER, 


RANDFATHER sits by the open door, 
And around his feet the sunbeams play, 
While his scant gray locks are gently stirred 
By the breath of the mild October day. 
His gaze is turned toward the distant hills, 
Where the trees are yellow, and green, and gold, 
And they seem to say to the old man’s heart, 
“See! we grow lovely as we grow old!” 


Over the landscape far and near 
Grandfather looks with tear-dimmed eyes, 
For on the meadow, as on the hills, 
The shadow of summer's slow death lies, 
But over it all, with restful calm, 
There lingers a dreamful, tender haze, 
And the breeze is fragrant with stolen sweets 
In memoriam of the summer days. 


Grandfather thinks of the years gone by, 
The spring-time first of his merry youth, 
And then the summer of manhood’s joys, 
When his heart grew warm with love and truth. 
“ Alas!’ he murmurs, “that time has passed, 
And winter comes for the year and me; 
Who knows, as the chil! of age creeps on, 
How lovely I in my death shall be!” 


Grandfather lies on the hill-side brown— 
Lies at rest—and the setting sun 
Kisses the spot where loving hands 
Laid him down when his life was done. 
And over the meadow, over the hills, 
The breeze goes sobbing the livelong day 
For the fair sweet summer whose life went out 
With the shadow of winter chill and gray. 
Harper's Weekly, 
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TEA AND COFFEE. | 


What are the dietetic principles of tea, coffee and choco- | 
late # 

They all three contain a nitrogenised basis, to which | 
they owe some of their most important chemical pro- | 
perties. Tea and coffee contain the self-same basis; in | 
tea it is called thein, in coffee caffein. The cocoa prin- | 
ciple, or theobromin, is richer in nitrogen than the thein | 
or caffein, which latter very nearly correspond in their 
composition with the flesh basis. 

What imparts the agreeable smell to roasted coffee # 

In the process of roasting, the tannin or bitter prin- 
ciple of the coffee unites with the caffein, and forms 
tanno-caffeic acid, from which the aroma of coffee 
arises. 

What produces the peculiar aroma of tea? 

The leaves of tea contain a peculiar volatile oil, which, 
although the essential principle of tea is identical with 
that of coffee, imparts to it a distinguishing odor and 
flavor. 

What is the difference between black and green tea? 

The difference is not unlike that which exists be- 
tween raw and roasted coffee. The leaves are turned 
black by being dried at a higher temperature than that 
to which green tea has been subjected. The heat exer- 
cises a decomposing action; the albumen of the leaf is 
more perfectly coagulated; the tea oil and tannic acid 
are changed or dissipated, 

Why should the water poured upon tea be at the boiling 
point? 

Because it requires the temperature of boiling water 
to dissolve and extract the tea oil and tannic acid. 





Deparlnent. 


Why should not an“infusion of tea be kept at the boiling 


point? 


Because if tea were to be boiled after being steeped, the 
tea oil would escape. The tea would appear to be 
stronger, because the tannic acid would be more fully 
extracted, but the aromatic principle of tea would be 
driven off, and a muddy and bitter extract would re- 
main, 

Why does the first infusion of tea possess more aroma 
than the second # 

Because the /jirst infusion, if the water used is at the 
boiling temperature, takes up the essential oil of the tea, 
while the second water receives only the bitter extract 
supplied by the tannic acid, 

Why does tea act as a stimulant to one individual and 
as a sedative to another? 

These opposite properties in the same article are not 
the result of different principles in the plant, but de- 
pend entirely on the temperament of the person who 
takes it. On the sanguineous it acts asa stimulant; 
on the nervous as a sedative. 

Why is tea a good gargle for relared sore throat? 

From its astringent properties, and the presence of a 
large quantity of tannin. 

Why is tea a good beverage for those who are obliged to 
sit up late or trench on the hours of rest? 

The reason why tea dispels drowsiness and makes a 
person vigilant at night, is owing to its direct influ- 
ence on the heart and circulation. 

Why is a strong infusion of tea a good antidote in cases 
of poisoning from antimony or tartar emetic? 

From the astringent property of the tea decomposing 
the poison, 
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CENTENNIAL NOTES. 
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CATCHING COLD. | 


HE season of the year will soon be upon us when 
T people everywhere will be taking cold, and in 

many cases they will suffer much and die. A 
little care would often preventit. In the first place, as 
one of the means to prevent a cold, the daily bath in a 
warm room, with niuch friction, is very important. 
In no ease should the body be chilled. Use much fric- 
tion over the chest and throat, and snuff into the nos- 
trils a little of the water warmed to a comfortable | 
temperature, 

Next, after the bath, take daily exercise in the open 
air, neither too much nor too little; exposing the body 
somewhat to the cold and sun for a short time, but 
never exhausting it. One chief danger from colds is 
the exhausted state of the body that first occurs, so it 
is not able to resist unfavorable influences, People 
who are not very vigorous should avoid over-exertion 
and keep the strength up to the highest point, 

It will help those prone to colds to sleep all they can. 

Another cause of colds is eating too heartily aft 
day’s work, when there are not forces enough to digest | 
the food and keep up the circulation, Eat moderately 
at night, if you would avoid a cold. 

A cold in its early stages may be broken up by hot 
foot-baths, warmth to the body, especially a hot pack 
or a hot bath in the middle of the day, with much fric- 
tion and quiet in a comfortable room, It is not advis- 
able to take a hot bath at night in such cases, 

When you have a cold don’t eat much or work much 
unless you have great physical strength, when a hard 
day’s work may be a good thing to equalize the circu- 
lation and restore the action to the skin, which always 
suffers when one takes cold.—Herald of Health. 








ONE OF CALIFORNIA’S BIG TREES.—A section of on¢ 
of the big trees of California is on its way to this city 
for exhibition at the Centennial. The tree from which 
this section was cut grewin the Kaweah and Kings 
River Grove, near the line of Frenso and Tulare Coun- 
ties, California, on the west slope of the Sierra Nevadas, 
at an elevation of six thousand, five hundred feet | 
above the level of the sea, forty-five miles from Visalia, | 
the nearest railroad station. The age of the tree, as/ 
indicated by the yearly rings was about two thousand, 
two hundred and fifty years, the rings being so close 
on the outer edge that it was almost impossible to 
count them, The height was two hundredand seventy- 
six feet. The diameter, at the surface of the ground, 
was twenty-six feet; ten feet above the ground the dia- | 
meter was twenty feet; one hundred feet above the} 
ground, where the first limb projects, the diameter was | 
fourteen feet; and two hundred feet above the ground | 
the diameter was nine feet. It was perfectly sound and 
solid. The bark averaged one foot in thickness and in 
some places it was sixteen inches thick. The bark of 
some of this species of tree is three feet thick. The 
estimated number of lumber feet that it would make 
was three hundred and seventy-five thousand, and the 
number of cubic feet about thirty-one thousand, 
enough to make lumber and posts for sixteen miles of 
ordinary fence. The weight of the wood when first cut | 
was seventy-two pounds per cubic foot, making the | 
weight of the lumber-producing portion two million, 
two hundred and thirty-two thousand pounds, It took | 
two men ten days’ hard work to fell the tree, and when 


Centennial Dates. 





{OUND SLEEP.—Sound sleep is essential to good 
b health. It is impossible to restore and recupe- 
rate the system, exhausted by labor and activity, 
without this perfect repose. Sleep has a great deal 
to do with the disposition and temper. A sound 
sleeper is seldom unduly disturbed by trifles, while 
a wakeful, restless person is apt to be irritable. A 


great deal has, been written about the advantages of 
curtailing the hours of repose, and of sleeping but 
little. Weare inclined to think that there is room for 


doubt whether the benefits of closely limiting the 
time given to rest have not been exaggerated. Active 
persons, of nervous temperament, can hardly get too 
much sleep. We know very well that the saving of 
two or three hours a day from slumber is, in one sense, 
equivalent to a considerable prolongation of human 
life, and we are no advocates of indolence; but the 
fact still remains that sleep may be so much abridged 
as to leave the system incapable of as much effective 
work in two hours as might be performed in a better 
condition in one, 


\ARE OF THE HEALTH.—An old constitution is 


/ like an old bone—broken with ease, mended wit 





A young tree bends to the gale, an old one 
snaps and falls before the blast. A 





hour of heating work; a run to catch 





an ig of exposure torain ordamp; a severe 
an excess of food; the unusual indulgence of any appe- 
tite or passion; a sudden fit of anger; an improper 
dose of medicine—any of these or other similar things 
ut off a valuable life in an hour, and leave the 
s of usefulness and enjoyment but a shapeless 
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wreck. 


This section was 
ground to 
The diameter at the 


it fell it broke in several pieces. 
taken from the tree ten feet above the 


twenty-six feet above the ground. 


base is twenty feet. It was hollowed out into a cylin- 
der, and then cut into sections, making, when put 
together, the body of the tree complete, the wood thus 
left being from six to eight inches thick, exclusive of 
the bark. 

THE SAWYER OBSERVATORY.—On the summit of 
jelmont Hill, more than half a mile from the Centen- 
nial Buildings, is a tall, slender tower, surmounted by 
a wire cage, from the top of which protrudes a flag-staff. 
This is one of the many private enterprises that have 
been brought to Philadelphia by the Centennial, and 
it is one of the most costly and ornamental of them, 
for it is built of expensive boiler iron, and it can be 
seen from almost any part of the Exhibition grounds. 
It isa “Sawyer Improved Observatory,” built by the 
Sawyer Improved Observatory Company, of Boston, 
and is the first one that has ever been putup. The 
main shaft, two hundred feet high, and eight feet in 
diameter at the bottom, tapering to three feet at the 
top, is a hollow iron tube, built just like a steam boiler, 
except that the edge of each plate rests on the edge of 
the plate immediately below it, instead of overlapping, 
thus throwing the weight directly on the plates instead 
of upon the rivets. A strong stone foundation was 
first built, to which ten cast-iron supports were bolted; 
and on these supports the bottom of the shaft rests, 
securely bolted to its place. At the top of the shaft is 
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a platform about twenty feet in diameter, surrounded 
by a strong iron rail and covered with a wire net- 
ting to prevent persons from falling or jamping off. 
A car runs from the top to the bottom to carry passen- 
gers. It is raised or lowered by eight steel-wire cables, 
and is prevented from falling, should the cables give way, 
by steel clamps acting on perpendicular rods, which 
will immediately stop the car and hold it in position, 
The shaft is steadied by eight wire cables firmly set in 
masonry. The car will carry about forty passengers 


comfortabiy, and the platform on top of the shaft will | 


hold about a hundred and twenty-five. The first pub- 
lic ascension of the car was made on Saturday, Octo- 
ber 23d, and now runs regularly, averaging about four 
trips to the hour. The fare is twenty-five cents for 
adults and ten cents for children, and visitors can stay 
at the top as long as they desire. An ornamental cot- 
tage is to be built at the base of the shaft for a waiting- 
room. Here tables and seats are to be arranged for the 
convenience of picnicing parties. 


Pacrric Coast SprcrmENs.—At Tueson, Pima Coun- 
ty, in Arizona Territory, in a building of the Central 
Pacific Railroad is stored a superb collection of Pacific 
coast specimens for exhibition at the Centennial, 
undergoing classification. This exhibition will be 
made-under the immediate auspices of the company. 
For the past eighteen months the Land Department of 
the corporation has been seeking out and gathering 
together the finest mineral, cereal, ornithological and 
zoological collection ever secured on the Pacific coast. 
The exhibit will also embrace some of the largest col- 
lections of marine, land and fresh water shells ever 
shown and specimens of all the coals of the Pacific re- 
gion. The latter represent fully one hundred different 
grades, from the finest Shasta to the commonest slate 
mixed stone. 

The timber of the coast is represented by specimens, 
green, polished and petrified. The full list of speci- 
mens represent birds of every plumage, animals of 
every species, together with curious alkaline forma- 
tions, perolites, marble (polished and rough), sand- 
stone, pumice, honey-combed lava (light enough to 
float), fossilized fish, borings from artesian wells, curi- 
ous relics of armor breastplates, fossil reptiles, ento- 
mological specimens, ete. The collection as it now 
stands has been classified with the utmost care. 

It is stated that the Union Pacificand Kansas Pacific 
Railroad Companies have joined together and arranged 
for the erection of a building separate from the regular 
halls of the exhibition for the special purpose of dis- 
playing the products of Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, 
Wyoming and Utah. The railway building is to be 
two stories in height, the first floor to be used for show- 
ing the vast array of minerals, cereals and fruit col- 
lected from the States and Territories named, while the 
second will be divided intosleeping apartments for the 
convenience of interested exhibitors, It is understood 
that a vigorous effort will be made upon the part of 
progressive Californians to induce the Central Pacific 
to join the corporations first named and provide space 
by enlarging the building for a full display of products, 
mineral, agricultural and pomological, from the States 
of California, Nevada and Oregon. 


Tue Frenon Cart.—This will be under the direc- 
tion of Leon Goyard, of Paris, and everything served 
will be in the French style. The building will contain 
a large banqneting-hall, one hundred and thirty feet 
long and fifty feet wide. In the rear will be the café 
and billiard-rooms. On either side will be well-ap- 
pointed kitchens. There will also be two large veran- 
das, and on either side two pavilions. The structure 
will cover a ground «pace of two hundred feet in width 
and two hundred and fifty feet in depth. It is esti- 
mated that at least four thousand persons can be served 
at one time. 








CALIFORNIA’S GRAPE VINE.—The mammoth grape 

ine from Santa Barbara, California, which is to be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial, has, after several weeks of 
labor, been dug up, divided into sections, and boxed 
for transportation. This famous vine is without doubt 
the largest in the world, The celebrated vine at Hamp- 
ton Court, England, which grew under glass, is ning 
inches in diameter three feet from the ground. The Calj- 
fornia vine is fourteen inches in diameter three feet from 
the ground, and nearer to the ground has a measure- 
ment of eighteen inches in diameter or fifty-six inches 
in circumference, while its foliage has long covered a 
space equal to ten thousand square feet. The Hampton 
Court vine produces annually from one thousand five 
hundred to two thousand pounds of grapes, The pro- 
duct of the California vine has often reached the im- 
mense number of seven thousand five hundred clusters, 
of an average weight of one and a half pounds each, 
or nearly twelve thousand pounds, It isof the variety 
known as the mission grape, and was planted by Dona 
Maria Marcelina de Dominguez, at the birth of a child, 
according to the custom of the country. Its age is be- 
tween fifty and sixty years. 


DECORATIONS FOR THE MAIN Exposition Burip- 
1nG.—For the Main Exposition Building four very 
elaborate pieces are being designed, and, as soon as 
completed, will be placed in position, They represent 
America, Europe, Asia and Africa, and each is fifty 
feet in height, and forty feet wide. America is repre- 
sented by Columbia, holding in her hand the staff sur- 
mounted by the Liberty Cap, while beneath is the 
word America and the numerals MDCCLXXVI. On 
the right is the bust of Washington. On the left that 
of Franklin. Asa background the national colors are 
most prominent, and on either side are the flags of the 
old original thirteen States. The whole forms a very 
pretty picture, and cannot but attract great attention. 

Europe is represented by a female figure at the top, 
while beneath, on the right, is the bust of Homer, and 
on the left that of Charlemagne. A horseand lion are 
prominent, and back of all are the flags of the Great 
Powers, ‘ 

Africais represented by an Egyptian female, with the 
busts of Rameses and Sesostris. It is further embellished 
with Oriental sketches and the ensigns of the countries. 

Asia is represented by a female figure, with the busts 
of Confucius and Mahomet. There are also Chinese 
and Japanese emblems and the flags of the countries. 
With each the products of the countries are made pro- 
minent, and they are to be so painted that when placed 
in position they can be readily understood, 


MACHINERY HAy.—The officers of the Bureau of 
Machinery have received from France an application 
for six thousand feet more of space in Machinery Hall. 
That country has already ten thousand feet, and con- 
sequently, if its application is favorably considered, it 
will give it altogether sixteen thousand feet. There 
have already been received one thousand two hundred 
and thirty-one applications for space in this depart- 
ment of the Exhibition ; nine hundred and thirty-one 
from exhibitors In the United States, and three hun- 
dred from foreigners. At the Vienna Exhibition there 
were only nine hundred fifty-nine exhibitors in Ma- 
chinery Hall. There are about three hundred and 
eighty thousand square feet of available space in Ma- 
chinery Hall, one-fourth of which will be occupied by 
foreign countries, and the balance by the United States, 


THE Group or Amerrca.—Mr. Jobn Sartain, Chief 
of the Bureau of Art of the United States Centennial 
Commission, has been notified that a model in terra 
cotta of the celebrated group of America which is a 
prominent feature in the ornamentation of the Albert 
Memorial, in Hyde Park, London, will be exhibited in 
the Art Department at the Centennial Exhibitiom 
This group is by John Bell, asculptor whose works have 
long given him a leading position in his profession, 
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Fashion Deparhnent, 


FASHIONS FOR DECEMBER. 


HE latest advices from Paris tell us that costumes 
fh in two or more materials, and possibly different 
shades, still have the advantage in popular favor 
over those of a single material and color. One of the 


Jatest fashions is a combination of silk and woollen in | 
skirt, overskirt, jacket and sleeves, with facings, trim- | 
mings and vest of plaid. Plain and brocaded silks are | 


also combined, by having the front and side gores of 
the overskirt and the waist of the brocaded silk, and 
the back breadth, underskirt and sleeves of plain silk. 
Woollen goods may be used instead of silk in this 
costume, 

Plaids still hold their own in woollen goods, and 
many novelties are introduced. The most stylish 
plaids are those which are almost invisible, with per- 
haps a single thread of a light or bright color outlining 
the plaid. Gold or silver threads are sometimes woven 
into plaids, but the effect produced by them is some- 
what bizarre, and they are not likely to become gener- 
ally popular. 

One of the prettiest styles of the season are the white- 
flaked goods. These goods, which are usually of a dark 
jron-gray or brown, have a dash of white or light tint 


\ 


garment in the worst of weathers, but something 
really tasteful and attractive in appearance. 

There is as great a variety of trimmings as hereto- 
fore, though some novelties are introduced. The chief 
novelty of the season is a sort of Titan or Hercules 
braid, interwoven with gold and silver threads, either 
in lines, bars, blocks, plaids or diamonds, This braid 
comes in various widths, from half an inch to three or 
four inches, 

Feather trimmings will still be worn, ostrich feather 
bands retaining their usual width, but other feather 
bands will be much wider than those of last season. 

There is quite a variety in fringes, of silk and wool, 
or the two materials combined. Fur will still be worn 
in trimming velvet, cloth and silk. Self-trimmings 
are still as much in style as ever, and are by far the 
most economical. Shirring, kpife-plaiting and fluting 
seem to be the chief methods adopted in self-trimming. 
The difference between knife-plaiting and fluting is 


| that the former is pressed into sharp folds by a hot 


| 
} 


here and there, looking like a white fleece, or a snow- | 


flake, One style is called “ The Snows of Spitzbergen.” 


There is a more extensive variety of waterproof | 


goods this season than has ever appeared heretofore. 


They are shown in almost every shade of color, in | 


plain tints, in plaids and in flakes. The waterproof 
need not, in future, be the unsightly garment it has, 


for the most part, been in the past; but with a little | 


discretion in the selection of color, and taste in mak- 
ing, it can be rendered not only a serviceable outer 





Bric-a-Brac Series. Personal Recollections of 
Lamb, Hazlitt and others, Edited by Richard Henry 
Stoddard, New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Like 
some of the preceding volumes of this interesting series 
of books, the present one contains many trifling remi- 
niscences and insipid and pointless anecdotes, which 
oceupy pages to the exclusion of more interesting inci- 
dents that might be gleaned from the lives of the men 


Dew Publications. 





and women introduced to the reader. It were better | 
to let the personal weaknesses, puerilities and 
natured sayings of the men and women who have left 
an honored name in literature lie forever buried out of 
sight. To exhume them, after their long burial, is not 
a kindly task, and does not minister to a pure and 
healthy taste. 
Toward the Strait Gate; or, Parish Christianity 
for the Unconverted. By Rev. E. F. Burr, D. D., Author 
of “ Ecce Coeburn,” “ Ad Fidem,” ete. Boston: Lock- 
wood, Brooks & Co. There are some things in this book 
that make us regret its publication, Here is one of 
them: “‘ An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth’ is 
the principle on which God governs us. Raise your 
hand against Him, and He will raise His hand against 
you. Neglect Him, and when your time comes He will 
neglect you. Love Him asa Father, and He will love 
you as children. Consult His pleasure and interest in 
what you do, and He will consult your profit and hap- 
piness in all that He does. * * * The rash traveller who 
casts up a stone against the mighty cliff which over- 
hangs him will bring down another stone on himself; 


iron, and the latter, being secured ‘by a tape fastened 
to the underside of each plait, is left unpressed, and 
the natural elasticity of the fabric causes it to round 
out, 

There is not so great a variety in hats this season as 
there has been fur some seasons past. The style of 
trimming has also materially changed. Long stream- 
ers at the back of ribbon or silk are entirely abolished, 
and only short loops or pendant plumes are allowable. 

The Grecian style of coiffure is now generally adopted, 
the hair being gathered in a knot at the back of the 
head, and confined by an ornamental but not too large 
~omb. If the forehead is low, the hair should be simply 
and waved; but if it is high or round, frizzes 
may be added to advantage, 


parted 





and the arrow shot toward Heaven will dislodge and 
bring down another arrow, sharp and bright, from the 
Divine arsenal.” 

In the author’s chapter on the “ Divine Economy of 





Reprisals,” there is much more of the same tenor, and 
little to break the bald assertion of this monstrous 
doctrine. 

Mr. Burr is “ Lecturer on the Scientific Evidences of 
Religion in Amherst College,” and we are sorry, seeing 
that he is the religious teacher of young men, that he 
le to give them a higher and truer idea of God, 
who “so loved the world that He sent His only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believed in Him might not perish, 
but have everlasting life.” 






is not 


Sevenoaks. A Story of To-Day. By J. G. Hol- 
land. New York: Scribner, Armstrong & Co. Dr. 
Holland has drawn one or two characters in this story 
with rare skill. Jim Fenton is inimitable; but Belcher, 
the cunning and unscrupulous villain, is a failure from 
the beginning tothe end. Jim Fenton isa living crea- 
tion—he grew in the novelist’s brain; but Belcher is 
only a constructed man, built up out of inharmonious 
elements, and is hardly a fair representative, except in 
villany, of the class to which he has been assigned, 
The story possesses many fine points, and holds the 
reader’s interest closely from the beginning to the end, 








Correspondences of the Bible. The Animals. 
ty the Rev. John Worcester. Boston: Lockwood, 
3rooks & Co. Mr. Worcester is a minister of the New 
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Jerusalem (Swedenborgian) Church, which teaches 
that everything in the natural world corresponds to 
something in the spiritual world, as an effect corres- 
ponds to its cause. It also teaches that the Bible, 
which is a divine book, was written as no other book 
has ever been written; that in its inspired composi- 
tion, the law of correspondence between natural and 
spiritual things was observed in every part, even to 
the minutest particulars; and that in consequence it 
has an inner spiritual sense, as well as an external 
natural sense, the inner sense being the Divine sense, 
without which it would be nothing more than a com- 
mon book. This church also claims, that in the writ- 
ings of Emanuel Swedenborg is to be found a key (the 
Science of Correspondence) by which the casket of the 
letter may be unlocked, and the hidden treasures of 
the spiritual sense revealed. This law, or science, of 
correspondences Mr. Worcester has used in preparing 
the volume before us, in which the various animals of 
the Bible are introduced, and their spiritual signifi- 
cance explained. He first gives the habits and pecu- 
liarities of each animal, and then the affection and 
thought to which it corresponds. His observation of 
the habits of animals seems to have been very minute, 
while his account of some of them is exceedingly inte- 
resting. Any effort to give their spiritual significance, 
80 as to make it popularly understood, must in the 
nature of things be a very difficult one; because the 
natural perceptions rest on and apprehend only natural 
things, while the spiritual faculties lie almost dormant 
in the common mind. For this reason, only those who 
have studied to some extent the doctrine of corres- 
pondences will be able to get from Mr. Worcester’s book 
the higher things it is designed to teach. 


Lectures to My Students. By C. H. Spurgeon. 
New York: Sheldon & Co. This volume contains a 
selection from addresses delivered to the students of 
the Pastor’s College, Metropolitan Tabernacle, London. 
They refer especially to the work which lies before 
these students as future pastors of churches, and give 
much important and valuable advice, both ofaspiritual 
and practical character. 


Leah: A Woman of Fashion. By Mrs. Annie 
Edwards, Author of “ Archie Lovell,” etc. New York: 
Sheldon & Co. Mrs, Edwards does not rank with the 
first and foremost of English novelists. Still she writes 
passable society novels, illustrative of a certain grade 
of English life. She has many admirers both in Eng- 
land and America. The book before us is quite up to 
her ordinary standard of excellence, and will be accept- 
able to novel-readers generally. 


Hester Howard’s Temptation. A Soul’s Story. 
By Mrs. C. A. Warfield, Author of “The Household of 
Bouverie.”” Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros. We 
have read this story with at least a moderate degree of 
interest, while we have found much in it to challenge 
admiration, and little to condemn, It is an average 
specimen of an American novel. 

From Jest to Earnest. By Rey. E. P. Roe, Au- 
thor of “Barriers Burned Away,” etc. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. The Rev. Mr. Roe is quite successful as 
a novelist; and while he is certainly reaching a larger 
audience through the medium of his books than he 


—_—-___. 


could possibly reach from the pulpit, he may be ac. 
complishing quite as much good in the world by his 
novels as by his sermons, since they are of the highest 
moral and religious tone, and at the same time pos- 
sess all the sensational and emotional interest of the 
ordinary story. 


Elsie’s Womanhood. A Sequel to “ Elsie’s Gir|- 
hood.” By Martha Finley (Farquharson), Author of 
“Elsie Dinsmore,” etc. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
Those who have read this author's previous work, 
“Elsie’s Girlhood,” and who are also competent to 
judge of the merits of this book, pronounce it fully 
equal to that, and a most excellent story. 


The Life of Christopher Columbus. By John 
8. C. Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. Columbns 
may not be, strictly speaking, either an “ American 
pioneer or patriot,” still he is so undeniably identified 
with the history of America, that the author of this 
book is excusable for including his life in that series, 
The story of the life and adventures of Columbus is 
well told, as Mr, Abbott's biographies always are; and 
the book is handsomely illustrated. 


Our Wasted Resources: The Missing Link in 
the Temperance Reform. By William Hargreaves, 
M.D. New York: The National Temperance Society 
and Publication House. This volume presents a series 
of strong arguments, based on facts and figures, in 
favor of the suppression of the liquor traffic in this 
country. We quote one paragraph: 

“Tn 1870 our nation’s drink-bill was one hundred and 
forty-six million dollars, more than the estimated 
value, at the place of manufacture, of all the furniture 
and house-fixtures (except stoves and hollow-ware); 
all the boots and shoes, men’s, women’s and children’s 
clothing; all the collars, cuffs, gloves, mittens, hats, 
caps, hosiery, etc., that were in that year manufactured 
in the United States.” 

The book should reach the hands of every person 
who takes an interest in the temperance movement, 
since it will furnish him with indisputable data upon 
which to base his arguments. 

Barford Mills; or, God’s Answer to Woman's 
Prayer. By Miss M. E. Winslow. New York: National 
Temperance Society and Publication House, 

All for Money. By Mary Dwinell Chellis, 
author of “The Temperance Doctor,” etc. New York: 
National Temperance Society and Publication House. 

Two well-written and interesting stories, calculated 
to do good service in the temperance cause, 

New History of the Battle of Bunker Hill, June 
17th, 1775. Its Purpose, Conduct and Result. By Wile 
liam W. Wheildon. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

An Illustrated Manual for the Use of the Terres- 
trial and Celestial Globes. By Jos. Schedler. New 
York: E. Steiger. 

Park Water; or, Told in the Twilight. By Mrs. 
Henry Wood. Philadelphia: T. B. Peterson & Bros, 
A new story by one of the most popular of English 
authoresses, 

The Life and Adventures of Davy Crockett. 
An Autobiography. Philadelphia: T,. B, Peterson & 





Bros. 





Fabitog’s Deparhnent, 





The “Home” for Next Year. 


ITH this number we close our editorial work 

W for 1875, and turn to the new year, which is 
fast approaching. What the magazine has 

been during the past twelve months we know, and 
every reader knows. We promised to make it better 
and more attractive than ever, and if the scores and 





hundreds of letters, warm with delight and approval, 
which come flowing in upon us from all parts of the 
country, are to be taken in evidence of our success, it 
has been complete. 

Our magazine is especially designed for the house- 
hold, and addresses itself to men and women who have 
a real and earnest purpose in life, and who seek in 
literature something higher than mere amusement, 
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PUBLISHERS’ 


Nothing coarse, profane, prurient or frivolous can find | 


a place in its pages, It eschews sickly sentimentalism, | 
and holds work to be honorable, and idleness disgrace- 
ful. Into whatever family it finds its way, it can bring 
only a healthy influence, leading to concord among the 
members, and a truer sympathy each with each. It 
tries to ighten household cares and burdens. It seeks 
to make husbands more considerate and tender toward | 
heir wives, and wives more loving toward their hus- 
bands; and endeavors to bind children and parents 
closer together in the bonds of mutual service and | 
affection, 

For the new year. we shall endeavor to make the 
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Hiome, in a still wider sense, the Magazine of the Peo- | 
and encourager of her husband in all this; and she is 


Our Prospectus sets forth the many attractions it 
will present, and to this we especially refer the reader. 


An English Countess. 
See Engraving.) 
rT VE name of Dudley has stood prominent in Eng- 
| lish history for many generations, John Dudley, 
- Duke of Northumberland, was a statesman 
memorable in English history for the part he took in 


His lordship is one of the most extensive owners of 
coal and iron minesin the kingdom. This, indeed, is 
the main source of his great wealth. His care for the 
miners and for his workpeople generally is most 
exemplary. In regard to their dwellings the latest 
improvements are adopted, and all proper plans em- 
ployed to promote their comfort. The means of educa- 
tion and general instruction are liberally placed within 


| the reach of all. The opportunities of religious im- 
| provement are made easily accessible to the vast num- 


bers of persons connected with the mines and works, 


| and the freedom of the people in matters of conscience 


is in nowise interfered with. 
The countess has the reputation of being the helper 


also charitable and kind not only to the people con- 
nected with the works, and to those who suffer from 
the terrible accidents to which such employment is 

ible, but takes an active interest in the many chari- 


| ties of the towns and villages with which the country 
|}around Witley Court is studded, as well as in those 


placing the crown on the head of Lady Jane Grey, | 


although the late king, Edward VI., had two sisters 
and Lady Jane was only remotely related to the lat 
sovereign. She was the great-granddaughter of Henry 
VII. Edward had been persuaded to pass over his 
sisters, and to name her and her husband as his suc- 
cessors, Her husband was Lord Guildford Dudley, the 
fourth son of the Duke of Northumberland. Lady Jane 


was with difficulty persuaded to accept the honor which | 
the ambition of her father and her father-in-law thrust | 
upon her, and, after reigning ten days, she quietly re- 


signed the throne in favor of Mary, the elder of the lat 
king’s sisters. Her husband and she were thrown into 


of Birmingham, the great and busy capital of the 
district. 


Publishers’ Deparhnent, 
EE OME MAGKZDIE POR 1578, 


SYOR the great Centennial year, the HomE MAGA- 
ZINE will present unusual attractions. See 


Prospectus. Among these will be a new serial 


story, entitled 


the Tower, and were put to death together on the 12th | 


of February, 1554. This is the first Lady Dudley of 
whom there is any trustworthy record. She was dis- 


tinguished by great talents, strong character, and | 


many sufferings endured with meek submission. 

In these unsettled times the title was lost; but Sir 

tobert Dudley, a member and descendant of the same 
family, was styled abroad, Earl of Warwick and Duke 
of Northumberland. He was an able man, engaged 
himself closely in literary pursuits, and living on the 
continent as he did, he there acquired much influence, 
especially with the Grand Duke of Tuscany, in whose 
affairs he interested himself. There is still preserved 
a book of his in the British Museum, published in 
1630. He died at Florence in 1639, 

The title now fell and rose, and the last who bore it 
before its present possessor was John William Ward, 
who, after a re-creation and restoration, was thé fourth 
viscount of Dudley, and ninth baron of Ward. This 
nobleman was highly gifted, but eccentric. He died 
unmarried, and all his titles expired with him, with 
the exception of the barony of Ward, which descended 
to his relation the Rev. Humble Ward, rector of Him- 
ley, in Staffordshire, This gentleman succeeded his 


Ward, who now holds them. 
The present ear! succeeded his father, on his death in 





“EAGLESCLIFFE.” 
By Mrs. Junia C. R. Dorr, 
Whose “RAacHEL DrLLoway’s Son,” so charmed our 
thousands of readers. This new story has been written 
expressly for our magazine, and will be commenced in 
January. 
Another serial story, 
“MIRIAM, 
And the Life She Laid Down.” 
By T. 8S. ARTHUR, 

will be commenced in the same number. 

ROSELLA Rice will open the year with a new series 
of a ‘les on Pioneer Life in the West, under the 
title of 

“OLD HEARTH STONES, 
And the Tales they Told.” 

And the reader's wise, gossipy, quaint old friend, 

“ Pipsissiway Potts,” will discourse, as of old, in her 
“POTTSVILLE PAPERS,” 


about matters and things in general, and home-life 


cousin as the tenth Baron Ward, in 1838. He died in | #24 character in particular. 


1836. Thetitle and estates then fell to his son, William 


From Mrs. ELLEN M. MITCHELL we shall have an- 


| other series of her carefully-written and finely-dis- 


the year just mentioned, as the eleventh Baron Ward | 


in the peerage of England, and in 1860 was created Earl 
of Dudley and Viscount Ednam in the peerage of the 


criminating 


LITERARY BIOGRAPHIES, 


| which have been so acceptable to our readers. 


United Kingdom. He married the lady whose portrait | 
is here given, Georgina Elizabeth, daughter of Sir | 


Thomas Moncreiffe, Bart., whose seat is in Perthshire. 


The countess is the granddaughter of the late Earl of | : é : 
| faction, will write another series next year, under the 


St. Kinnoull, They were married on the 26th of No- 
vember, 1865, and have three sons and one daughter. 

The family seats are at Witley Court, Worcestershire ; 
Himley Hall, Dudley, Staffordshire; Crogen, Merio- 
nethshire: and their town residence, Dudley House, 
Park Lane, 


| 
| 


Mrs. E. B. Durrey, whose articles on “ WoMAN’S 
WorK AND WOMAN'S WAGES,” published a few years 
ago in the HomE MAGAZINE, gave such general satis- 


title 
“WOMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD,” 
in which she will offer practical advice and sugges- 


tions as to the various remunerative employments in 
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which women may engage. These articles cannot fail 
to be exceedingly valuable, as Mrs, Duffey is a woman 
of wide experience, careful observation and strong 
common sense, and will write from the standpoint of 
one who has made her own way in the world, 


“CHATTY BROOKS,” 
it will be seen, is going to tell about “THE GrRLs 
AT MILWwoop,” and gentle “ LICHEN”’ will keep her 
quiet corner in the “ HoME CIRCLE,” among loving 
friends who carry her in their hearts. 
For more thoughtful readers, there will be the well- 
filled Department of 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY AND GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 

Which will be richly illustrated, and contain carefully- 

prepared articles on a wide range of subjects. 


THE STORY-TELLER, 

That, to many readers is one of our most attractive 
Departments, will contain, during the year, besides 
the two serials above mentioned, a large number of 
choice stories from the pens of some of our best 
writers. 

As all of our readers will want to know as much as 
possible about the great Exhibition of next year, we 
shall make our 


CENTENNIAL NOTES AND ILLUSTRA- 
TIONS, 

As full as possible, keeping them advised of what is in 
progress, and when the Exhibition opens, give as large 
descriptions, accompanied by engravings, as our space 
will admit. 

But we cannot tell of all the good things in store for 
next year. Examine the Prospectus, reader, and judge 
for yourself, 


And now all you that love the HomME MAGAZINE, and 
sympathize with its spirit and aims, who believe that 
its presence in American homes will be for good, will 
you not so identify yourselves with it and its work as 
to become its advocate, commending it to your friends 
and neighbors, and seeking in all right ways to extend 
its circulation? Will not each of you add at least one 
new name to its list of subscribers for the Centennial 
Year? Weshall make itas attractive, as pure, as true 
and as good as in our power lies. You can largely ex- 
tend the sphere of its usefulness; and may we not ask 


you to do so? 


WHAT OUR SUBSCRIBERS THINK AND SAY 
OF THE HOME MAGAZINE. 


We are in the daily receipt of letters from subscri- 
bers and friends of the HoME MAGAZINE, in which the 
highest satisfaction and the most cordial approval are 
expressed. A lady writes: 

“Your magazine has been a great blessing to me, and 
I am very grateful to the kind friend who has placed 
it in my hands for two years, I will never be without 
it. Its teachings are pure, and its worth is inestimable 
in every American family; and thanks are due to you, 
Mr. Arthur, for making it what it is, I have already 
secured one new name for the Centennial year, and 
hope to get more, It isa pleasure to solicit names for 
the Home, people are so willing to take it.” 

Another says: 

“The Home has come to me for the last five years as 
a Christmas gift; and I consider it a new one monthly, 
as it comes full of good cheer, I have been haying four 
volumes bound, and have just got them home from the 
bindery, and I would not be willing to take twice what 


| they cost, providing I could not get any more like 
| them, They have gradually increased in interest every 
‘year. And from the list of contributors and their con- 

tributions, I think it will be more interesting than 
ever before.”’ 

Another writes: 

“T prize your magazine more than any other, and 
hope you may ever be successful. I will try to send 
you a club for next year. I heartily agree with you in 
your decision not to send a picture with the magazine 
next year, but contribute the worth of a picture to 
good reading matter. By so doing I think you will 
make it the best magazine in America.” 


CHOICE OF PICTURES. 


We have eight large and beautiful steel engravings, 
from which Club-getters can select their premium 
pictures, 

1. QUEEN ELIZABETH CONSENTING TO THE DEATH 
OF MARY QUEEN OF Scors. 

2. THE INTERRUPTED READER. 

3. THE Lion IN LOVE. 

4, PEACE BE UNTO THIS HovsE. 

5. THE CHRISTIAN GRACES. 

6. THE WREATH OF IMMORTELLES, 

7. THE ANGEL OF PEACE, 

8 Bep-TIME. 

One of these will be mailed to every person sending 
us a club—ten cents must be remitted for postage. 

If no choice is made, the first picture on the list will 
be sent, 

Subscribers to the Home MAGAZINE will have the 
right to order any of above-named choice engravings 
at ji/ty cents each. Pictures of the size and artistic 
excellence of these sell at the print-stores at from three 
to five dollars each. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ARGUS AND PATRIOT, 


MONTPELIER, VT. 


Best Advertising Medinm in the State, 


Having cover 2,000 more subscribers than any other 
newspaper in Vermont, its subscription numbers being 
5,900 names. 


READ! READ! READ! 


SUBSCRIBE NOW FOR THE 


FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL : 


The Leading Agricultural, Horticultural, 
Live Stock and Grange Paper. 


It Should Reach the Family of Every Farmer. 


This Sterling Agricultural and Family Newspaper, after 
a most successful career of nine years in Lexington, Ky., 
has been removed to a wider field of usefulness, and will 
hereafter be published at Louisville, Ki In its new 
home, on the line of communication betwé m the North 
and South, the East and West, and atthe eadquarters 
of the NATIONAL GRANGE and the MISSh PPI VAL- 
LEY TRADING COMPANY, the FARME°S’ HOME 
JOURNAL can at all times keep its subserivers posted 
on all subjects pertaining to their interest; such as the 
condition of the CROPS, the MARKETS, the WEATHER, 
and ali that pertains to the order of 


THE PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY. 


SUBSCRIBE NOW! DO NOT DELAY! 
ADVERTISERS 


Will find the FARMERS HOME JOURNAL the very 
best medium of reaching the people. 





News items and other communications will be thank- 
fully received and given a place in our columns. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION (Postpaid), 
One Copy, one year, in advance, . oe ore » Ge 
One Copy, three months on trial, . . . 50 


Address FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, 
No, 118 Jefferson Street, Louisville, Ky. 
Joun Duncan, Editor. i. B. Natt, Business Manager. 
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WHITE WITNESSES! 


The mouth of the man or woman who cleanse their teeth with 
SOZODONT is « witness-box, and every time they open it two 
rows of gleaming witnesses testify to its beautifying and preserv- 
ing properties. A pure breath and sound teeth are cheaply pur- 
chased at the price of this inestimable preparation. To fragrant 


SOZODONT! 


alone is due the whiteness and soundness of three-fourths of the 
beautiful sets of teeth that glitteF at the balls and parties of the 
elite, and it therefore behooves every person, if they would be ad- 
mired, to see that their teeth are carefully attended to. SOZO- 
DONT removes every impurity that tends to discolor or impair 
the teeth, and, owing to its antiseptic properties, effectually prevents 
the gums from becoming soft and spongy. Sold by all druggists. 





are the best the world produces. They are planted by a 
million people in America, and the result is beautiful 
Flowers and splendid Vegetables. A Priced Catalogue 
sent free to all who inclose the postage—a 2 cent stamp. 


is the most beautifal work of the kind in the world. It 
contains nearly 150 pages, hundreds of fine illustrations, 
and four Chromo Plates of Flowers, beautifully drawn and 


colored from nature. Price 35 cents in paper covers; 65 | 


cents bound in elegant cloth. 


This is a beautiful Quarterly Journal, finely illustrated, 
and containing an elegant colored Frontispiece with the 
first number, Price only 25 cents forthe year. The first 
number for 1876 just issued. 





E can sell these First Class 7 1-3 Octave 
WwW Rosewood Pianos for Twe Hundred 
and Ninety Dellars, because we employ no 
agents and sliow no discounts to dealers—they 
swindlé you out of more than twice the real cost 
of all Pianos. We send them anywhere within 
1,000 miles of New York for trial, and if not satis- 
factory no payment is requi 

We are a eeponstle incorporated manufactur- 
ing Company, and refer by permission to the 
Chemical National Bank of New York City, which 
any bank in the United Svates will satisfy you is 
by far the strongest Bank in America. We make 
this statement to prove that our five years’ warrant 

arantees our Pianos to be fully equal to any 

ano in the known world at any price. 

If you will send for our Catalogue containing 
over 1,000 names and residences of prominent 
citizens everywhere who have bought our pianos 
during the past seven years, you will be sure to 
find some of them at your very door, in your own 
or some adjoining town, where you can see and 
try our Pianos. 

write us, and you will receive not only 
our Iiustrated Circular containing fall particu- 
lars, but also a written reply to all questions from 


state where you saw this notice. Address, 


UNITED STATES PIANO CoO., 
oho Broapway, New York. 


Address, JAMES VICK, Rochester, N. YQ 


To wHom IT MAY 


some officer of our Company in person. Please Lae CONCERN. — We have 
r used the U. 8. Pianos 


for the past six years. 





THE ONLY 


CHROMOS 


That have succeeded in standing the test of criticism 
and become popular are those superb pictures presented 
to the subscribers of : 


’ 
DEMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
“THE OLD OAKEN BUCKET,” 
“HOME, SWEET HOME,” 
“AFTER THE STORM,” axp raz 
“CAPTIVE CHILD.” 
Size 17 by 26 inches. 

These unequaled pictures (perfect reproductions of the 
original paintings) were sold for $15 each. A choice of 
| either Chromo is now present:d to subscribers to Drmo- 

nest’s Montuty Macazryeg, at $3.00 per year. The largest 

Three Dollar Magazine published. Two Chromos can be 
| had with the subscription to the monthly for $1.50 extra, 
| or all four and the Magazine for $7.50. If the Chromos 
| are mounted on stretcher and canvas for framing, 50 cents 
— must be added, which includes transportation. 
Address, 

W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 17 Easr 14rx Sr., N.Y. 





| 
| 
| 


And please remember these are the largest, best and 
most popular oil chromos ever published for $15 each. 

43 Do not fail to send immediately and get one or 

| both of these magnificent pictures. 

Agents Wanted. Send for Terms. 


An Indispensable Requisite 

FOR EVERY 
Teacher, Advanced Student, Intelligent Family, 
Library, and Professional Person, is 


THE BEST ENGLISH DICTIONARY, 


‘Webster’s Unabridged. 





ON A POSTAL CARD send your address to K. V. Cur- 
tis, 17 East 14th Street, New York. Easy and Profitable 
Employment for the Winter explained by return. 





We have two of 
Horet, them fn our public 


New York, parlors. 


In our opinion : 
there is no Piano more 
durable, or possessing 
superior musical quali- 


Sept. 15, 1874, 


“L. & @. 8. LELAND. 
Prorarsrozs Sruzrsvint Horst. 
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- Prettiest Household Journals in United States. 


BEAUTIFUL CHRISTMAS PRESENTS, 


} Ladies! Young Folks! just the Papers for You! 


| 
\\y Bend 15 Cents for Trial Trip Three Months, 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET 
And Pictorial Home Companion. 


Devoted to Household Elegancies, Housekeeping, Art, 
Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amuse- 
menta, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, etc. The 
Prettiest Ladies’ Paper in America, Beautifully 
Illustrated, A perfectGem. Wonderfully popular, Ladies 
all delighted with it. 

Price 35 cts. 3 months on trial, including pretty chromo, 
“My Window Garden.” 

Price 15 cts. 8 months on trial, without chromo. 

« 10 cts. specimen copy. None free. Get upa Club. 
Agents Wanted. 
Ty Lith Fa 
Gem and Young Folks’ Favorite 
Bend 10 Cents for Trial Trip Three Months. 
The prettiest paper for the Young Folks in the United 
Fall of pictures, entertaining stories, puzzies, fun, 
stories, helps to school studies, and hints for 
self-improvement. GetupaClub. Goes like Fun. Allthe 
children want it. Parents, it is the best present you can 
give boys and girls 
ce 30 cts. 3 months on trial, inclading pretty chromo, 
“ Mischief.” 

Price 10 cts 8 months on trial, without chromo. 

Household Elegancies.—<A splendid new book, de- 
voted to a multitude of topics of Household Art, Teste and 
Fancy Work, T'ransparencies, Leaf Work, Worsted Work, 
Work-Boxes, Baskets, Wax Flowers, Fret Sawing Picture 

Wall Pockets, Paintings, Straw Work, Hair Work, 
Read Work, etc., ete, Over 500 pages, 250 engravings. A 
charming gift to any friend. Book-stores have it. Price 
$1.50 by mail, postpaid. 
: Window Gardening.—< «tandard book, superbly 
=—— filustrated, devoted to the culture of Planta, Bulbs and 
Flowers for in-doors. Has handsome designs of Hanging- 
Baskets, Flowers and Parlor Decorations. 260 Engravings. Price, $1.50 by mail. For sale by book-stores every- 


where 
Ornamental Desi » Fret-Sawing.—Three new books, 300 patterns for Home Decorations. Price $1 each. 
The Horticulturist.—Devoted to Gardening. 30 cts, on trialthree months. Specimen copy, 15 ets. 
i\instrated Catalogue of Household Books, Games, Journals and Amusements, etc. Price, 10 ets, 

N. B. —Piease state where you saw this advertisement. Address, 


_ HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 
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THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 
(WASBY’S) 


TOLEDO WEHEKLY BLADE. 








Printed im large, clear type, on a new Mammoth Four-Cylinder Hoe Press,and is unques- 
tionably the 


LARGEST AND BEST WEEKLY IN THE UNITED 3TATES. 


rhe Is carefully edited with’a view o CrouLation rrom 
Marine ro Texas. Always filled with Choice and Interesting Matter of Agricultural, Horticu, aural and Scientific 








BLADE is purely national in scope and character. 
Subjects, Fresh Stories, Good Family Reading, Interesting Articles for the Littie People, an¢ Carefully Selected 
Miscellany. 


‘De eae oe: LET Tees, 


The Keenest Sarcasms leveled against modern politics, will continue to be a regular feature of the Biapr. 
“ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS,” 


Is a Departmentwhich contains each week several columns of replies to bona fide correspondents touching the 


Pension, Bounty, Hi tead and Pre-emption Laws, and Topics of a Lega!, Scientific and Popular Character. 


OUR GREAT BOOK OFFER 


is open to the subseribers to any and all of our publications. Full particulars are given in the Brape, 


>.> : 
‘Terms, $2.00 per year. 
Fret or Postace, with Special Rates to Clubs of Five or more. 
Specimen Copies of the Bang, Locke’s Narrowas Moxray ($1.00 per vear), and the American Farm Jounnat (75 ota. 


per year), mailed Pres toany address on ——— 
Acgnts Wantep Evzerywaenr, to whom liberal cash commissions will be paid. Send for special cireular. 


THE BLADE, Toledo, Ohio. 
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THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD MAGAZINE OF AMERICA! 





Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. 


Bright, Cheerfal, sefal, Progressive. W 


Abweye up to to the advancing 
thought of the times. 
The HOME MAGAZINE takes! 
rank with the leadin Lone 
most influential Pe 

ieals of the day. 


1875 


~~ On the side of Temperance and 
true Christian morality. 

| Whatever is hurtful to Society 
it condemns without fear 

or favor. 

It makes itself felt im the 

Homes of the People a 
power for good. 


ARTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE CLAIMS TO BE 


THE GREAT HOUSEHOLD 


MAGAZINE OF AMERICA, 


And to be more thoroughly identified with the People in their Home and Soctal Life than any 


other Periodicalin the Country. The Publishers refer wi 


than fulfilled ot yt ey of interest and suselienes made at the beginning of the year. 
richer, if possible, in all its varied Departments, and still more worthy of the high place it 


ing year, it will be m 
has gained in the affections of its readers, 


NEW LITERARY ATTRACTIONS 


We have in preparation, by first-class writers, anumbc r of 
attractive, bighly interesting and valuable series of articles, 
afew only of of which can here be mentioned. Among these 
writers Is: 


MRS, ELLEN M. MITCHELL ».? 334 

artand 
literary biographies and criticisms have been so well re- 
ecived during the past year. She is now engaged in 
preparing for usa new se ries of papers of the same general 
character with those which have given so much pleasure 
and instruction to our readers, 

will 


VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND °"":.. 


graceful sketches, and beautiful historic portraits. 


“THE DEACON’S HOUSEHOLD,” 


By ‘* PrpstsstwaY PoTrTs.*' These inimitable sketches of 
Home Life and Character will be continued. 
By Mrs. F. 


HOMES ES OF THE PEOPLE, B DUFFEY, 


will be especially attractive and useful. Her wide experi- 
ence, practical good sense, and decided opinions on all 
home and social matters make her peculiarly fitted to write 
the articles which are to come under this head. We give 
some of the titles of these articles, from which the reader 
willsee their scope and value. ‘**Housks ANp HomeEs;"' 
**HoW TO MAKE HOME PLEASANT;"* ** WILL YOU WALK 
INTO MY PARLOR?’ ‘**KITCHBENS AND CELLARS;"' 
*“HALLS;"’ **‘DINING Rooms;"’ ‘*CHAMBERS;"’ etc., etc, 
THE STORY TELLER. 3\2222"1."11).°¢2: 
* fidence to this de- 
artment for the present yearas an earnest of what it will 
ve in 1875. Besides three SERIALS, one by Murs. JULIA C 
R. DoxRr, one by T. 8. ARTHUR, and one by the author of 
*- CROOKED PLACES, ** we have published a large number 
of Shorter Stories that are not surpassed in interest by those 
which have appeared In any other magazine in the coun- 
try. We announce but a single serial now; but others 
will be given, and our subscribers may be sure that ‘*‘ Tue 
Stony TELLER’ will be richer than ever. 


A NEW SERIAL STOR 


commenced in the January number. 
Pictures. Mr. Rice 


OUR NEW P aap Jost eomneretes 


for us two premium engravings, on which he has been 
engaged for along time, They are superior as works of 
art to any thing he bas yet done. 


A CHOICE of one of these pictures is given free to 
every subscriber for next year. The 
first is called 


THE INTERRUPTED READER, 


and is one of the sweetest home pictures ever published. 
It represents a mother with a book tn her hand, from the 
pe »erusal of which her two year old baby has just interrupted 
her, asking fora kiss. No mother ean look at it without los- 
ing her heart to the wimsome darling. The other picture Is 
THE LION IN LO Anold soldier, covered 
le with decorations, is in 

the toilsof a merry coquette, who Is taking her revenge out 
of him for having presumed to offerhis hand. She hassaid 
**yes*’ to his proposal, but on one condition ; he must 
thread the fine cambric needle which she has placed in his 
clumsy old fingers ; but the gay gr has taken good care to 
give him one without an eye! The whole sevne {is inex- 
pressibly humorous. Asa work of art the picture is one 

of great merit. 

to the ‘* Home 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER 3c o100.! 92 


1875 will receive one of these elegant pictures free. If no 
choice is made, ** THe INTERRUPTED Reaper ** will be 
sent. If both are desired, W cents in addition to the sub- 
scription, wil! secure the extra picture. None but subscri- 
bers to the magazine can get these pictures at this mere 
nominal price, as they are valuable engravings. and equal 
if notsuperior in beauty and excellence to any we have yet 


her 


By T. 8. An- 
THUR will be 


con- | 


h contidence to the Magazine for 1874, as having more 
For the com- 


offered. Such pictures as we have frequently said, cannot 

be bought in the print stures for less than $5 each. 

THE MOTHERS’! Department will be carefully 
diied and have suggestive 


articles from our best and most experienced writers. 
THE HOUSEKEEPER: 


tical. 
THE HOME CIR Slice where car feat 


ere and writers can meet in friendly talk. 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO: {x's “ir ils: 

*INS OF THE 
WEST. By ROseE_va Rice. We announce this new 
series of articles with real pleasure, knowing, as we do, 
that it will be among the most attractive that we shall offer 
our readers next year. 


9 Department will 
be full aud prac- 


Miss Rice, besides holding the pen 
of a ready writer, has in her possession a large amount of 
original material from which to draw, and a wide acquain- 
tance with people whose personal reminiscences are rich 
with pioneer incidents and experiences, Ourreaders will 
have something new and rare. 

NEWEST PATTERNS for ladies’ 


BUTTERICK’ and children’s dresses are given 


by special arrangementevery month. These are ackn 
edged to be the most practical and useful of any in the 
country; and as they are always accompanied with full de- 
scriptions of the garment, material to be used, etc., and 
cost of pattern, so enabling every womem to be, if she 
chooses, her own dressmaker, our lady readers will see 
that, in this feature, our Magazine is rendered almost in- 
dispensable to the family. Patterns for boys’ and girls’ 
clothing are always given in these reports. 


CHOICE AND BEAUTIFUL ILL- 
USTRATION Our illustrations for the coming 


year will be greatly superior to 
any thing yet given. 


DEPARTMENTS A large amount of reading 

* matter, not indicated in the 

foregoing programme, will be given under various classi- 

fied heads; such as 

Boys’ and Girls’ Treasury, Health Depart- 
ment, The Observer, Religious Reading, 
Evenings with the Poets, The Reformer, 
General] Literature, Reviews, Editorial De- 
partment, Etc., Etc. 


TERMS IN ADVANCE. 


One copy one year. ¢2.! 


ywil- 





Three copies ** as 6.00 
Six 5 and one ‘to ge tier up of C lub -12.00 
Ten ~ «- 20.00 


aa” Every oubechtiiens whether single or in clubs, will re- 
evive one of our two beautiful Premium engray ings * t. 
If no choice is made **‘ Tuk INTERRUPTED READER ** l 
be sent. If both pictures are wanted by any suboctiiun, 
5O cents extra will secure them. 
Bz To those who send clubs of three or six subscribers a 
premium picture will be given. To the getter up of aciub 
of Ten subscribers both pictures will be sent free 

az” Specimen numbers 15 cents ia currency or postage 


stamps. 
POSTAG As under the new Post (ffice Law, which 
¢ goes into operation on the first of Janu- 
ary next, all postages have to be paid at the office where a 
magazine or newspaper is mailed. ls cents must be addled 
to each subscription for prepayment of postage for the 
year. This will cover all postages on premium pictures as 
well as the magazine and, make the cost to subscribers less 
than heretofore, besides relieving them of all care and 
trouble at their own offices. 
REMITTANC Send Post-office order or 
¢ draft on Philad —_ hia, New 
York or Boston. If you cannot get a Post-vflice order or 
draft, then, have your letter registered at the P ost- office. 





T. 8S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





VISITING CARDS. 


The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
Specialty, and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents. 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 








otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No.3 size, 
or about 2 by 3 inches. 100 for 75 cents. ‘Three speci- 
mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, 5 shown at office. 
Tue best 
OFFERED 
Agents. 
we do hereby agree to send to any agent in the U.S.u 
receipt of 25 cents. Two numbers of the PEOPL s 
MON THLY ( (illustrated), and photographic copies of all 
Every subscriber receives a framed chromo, or a large (314 
x4l4 feet) double County and R. R. Mar of U.8, Our agents 
are doing well all over the country—making from $30 to 
the office nearest you. Propres Montuty, Pittsburgh ; 
725 Sansom &St., Phila.; 45 Franklin St., Boston; 177 E. | 
Madison 8t., C hicago; 619 N. Fifth 8t., St. . 


a COURT, 
To let you see for your- 
Sour of our PF gmesy chromos—post paid—also our meto 
per week—but we want more of them. Circulars free. 
Tezaro 


North Seventh Street. Philadelphia. 
self what we have to — 
circulars, offering better terms than any paper in the land. 
Nowis Tue Tre! “First come, first served.” Address 
PUBLISHED AT 





GALVESTON, TEXAS. 


BEST ADVERTISING MEDIUM 


IN THE STATE. 
* 


Has TEN THOUSAND Circulation. 
For 1875.—Postpaid. 


THE NURSERY. 


A Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED.—PUBLISHED MONTHLY. 


Subscription yates: - - = = $1.50 
Postage - : 10 } $1.60 
Payable in davies. A sample number will 
be sent for 10 cents. 

Anrivr’ s Home Montaty and Tae Norszrr, both post- 

paid, for $3.60a year. Address 
JOHN L. SHOREY, 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


OUR EXPRESSMAN, 


A Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Express Fraternity 
at Large, 
Only $1.00 a Year, Postpaid. 


Every Expressman should have it, and know all that is 
going on in the business, A live paper for live men. 
Outsiders wili find it full of interest. Tells all about the 
history and current life of Express business and Express- 


men. 
ADVERTISERS 
Will find it an excellent medium. Guaranteed minimum 
circulation 1,500, going to more than 1,200 express offices 
in over 30 States. Very low rates. Write for circular. 
Specimen mailed on receipt - 7“ 3-cent stamps. 
ENDERSON, 
67 West yoann’ Street, Cincinnati, O. 








‘TBRMS AV&ER | 


or | 


1 





WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 
WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. 


802 Chestnut St., Phi8- 
A VERY LARGE 8TOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 
SILVERWARE 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 


THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases, 


Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the last seven years 
are créating a wide-spread and profound impression. 


The “Home Treatment,’’ 


(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 
” 

The “ Oxygenaqua,” (Oxygen-Water,) 
For all derangements of the digestive organa, is truly un- 
approachable. Send a %5-cent currency note, and get 
the author's treatise of 140 pages, stating its modus ope- 
randi, sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 

G. R. STARKEY, A. M., M. D., 
1116 Girard St., Philada. 








More Agents Wanted. 





We now enter the field for 
the fall and coming winter, 
and are furnishing the best 
paying and most a 
e orked agency in the work 
Our agents have always 
ey the most successful 
and we have lately added 
new and exceedingly taking | 


inducements, requiring only 
intelligence and applica- 
tion for any one, young or 


old, of either sex, to make a really first-class pay ng busi- 

ness for themselves. We have the most agents, and dothe || 

largest business in our line. We give right to exclusive | 

periers, & yo" he best tools to work with, give the 

largest cash RY Book AGENTS, and all experienced 

py ye he business we furnish decidedly the most 
le. Everybody can make money. 


profit Send your name 
address at once for circulars, terms, etc. 





AGENTS, no 
matter what you are doling, send to us for particulars. 


Address 
WATERS & TINKER, P»blishers, 
| 12—3. _ cm ‘AGO, ILL. 





enologicay ¢ 


¢> 
Teaches 
Choice of Pursuits; ey 
Self-Improvement; 
Hiow to Read Character; 
Whom te Marry, etc. 
months 


50c. 


Or, 30c. a No., $3 a year. 
_ Science of Health 


on Trial’3 mo’s 25c., 
or $2 a year. Teaching 
the Laws of Life, How to 

4 Preserve Health, 
and How to Restore it, The 
most attractive Premie 
wm Offers. Send Stamp 
for Illustrated List. 


Address §&. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


“ty 


| e 


On Trial 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“THE OLD RURAL!” 1875. 


MOoOcCRE’S 


RURAL 


THE GREAT NATIONAL ILLUSTRATED 


Rural Literary and Family Weekly. 
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Ayer tin 


By D. D. T. MOORE, New York City. 






—— 


Tars Porviar Jovrsat, long the Standard in its Sphere, will enter upon its Twenrr-Srxtm Yzar (and second Quarter 
of a Century) in Jan., 1875, under such auspices as will enable its Founder and Conductor and his Associates to man- 
ifest more fully than ever before the true spirit of its glorious Motto, “ Excelsior,” and laudable Oojects, “ Progress 
|, and improvement.” The constant aim will be to more than maintain its well-earned position as the 


BEST WEEKLY OF ITS CLASS! 


On all subjects pertaining to Agriculture, Horticulture, Domestic Affairs, and kindred topics, Moonz’s Rurat has been 
the Recoonizep Avutnority for a score of years, during which it has become the Leading and Largest Circulating 
| Rural, Lirernany and Famtty Weexcy on the Continent. To sustain and augment this pre-eminence neither labor nor 
|, expense will be spared, but every proper effort put forth to furnish a Mopzt Paps ror raz Rural PorvuLation—one 
|@ especially adapted to the wants of i 


THE FARMER, hi 

| THE HORTICULTURIST, . 
THE STOCK GROWER, et 
THE DAIRYMAN, lad 
THE HOUSEWIFE, &c. iad 









| 

But in addition to fits attention to Practical Affairs, the Renat is not nnmindful of the Family Circle, for it devotes 
several pages of each number to Choico and’ High Toned Literary and Miscellaneous Reading, adapted to both sexes : 

| andallages. This feature has given it a high reputation, all over the land, 4 


| AS A LITERARY AND FAMILY PAPER. 


| The moral tone of Moore's Rvrat has always been pure and unexceptionable, while its value as an Educator is eit 
|| worth many times its cost to any family. During 1875 special effort will be made to render the whole paper BRiGHTER 1 
|| AND BETTER THAN EVER BEFORE, 80 that its old friends shall be proud of it and thousands of new ones become its ardent 
admirers. 


| THE RURAL’S ILLUSTRATIONS 


Will continue to be Appropriate, Varied and Beautiful. Indeed, our object is to render the paper exceptionally 
Valuable and Acceptable in all its Departments. Its Reports of Markets, Crops, Etc., are alone worth double the 
price of the Runat. 















TERMS, In Advance, Postage Prepaid:—Only $2 65 per Year—less to Cluhs, and great Inducements to Club 
Agents. All renewals or new subscriptions sent in previous to December 1, will be received at $2 50 per yearly copy. 
Premium Lists, Specimens, &c., sent to all disposed to act in behalf of the RURAL and its Objects, 


Every Reader of the HOME MAGAZINE will receive free a Copy of the 
best Agricultural and Family Newspaper in this Country by addressing 


MOORE’S RURAL NEW-YORKER. 


| 78 Duane Street, New York. 















ecnsucencanes: 
































uh wand IV. of Frank Leslie's BOY 


| “JACK HARKAWAY’S SCHOOLDAYS,” “STAGE STRUCK,” and “ROB THE ROVER.” 


_HONE MAGAZINE A. ‘ADVERTISER. 


NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE! 


The Best Fashion Paper for the Ladies! 
FRANK LESLIE'S 


LADY’ S JOURNAL 


CONTAINS THE MOST 


" AUTEENTIO INFORMATION and the most CORRECT 
ILLUSTRATIONS of the FASHIONS, 


TOGETHER WITIU A GREAT VARIETY OF 


FINE ENGRAVINGS. 


THE PAGES OF THE ‘**LADY’S JOURNAL"’ ARE REPLETE WITH 


| PASOINATING STORIES, OHARMING ARTICLES ON INTERESTING SUBJEOTS, | 


POETRY, ITEMS OF INTEREST, GOSSIP, SPARKS OF MIRTH, Eto, 
Published Weekly, Price 10 Cents; $4.00 Yearly. 
FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pear! Street, N. Y. 
NOW Is THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
FRANEH LESLIE'S 








BOYS OF AMERICA. 


With the January Number (No, 5), Just out, commences a new volume, containing 


THREE NEW STORIES: 


[JACK HARKAWAY at SEA. I. ROB RODNEY. Ii]. HARRY DALTON.” 


SUBSCRIPTION, 81.50 A YEAR (Twelve Numbers). 


a GREAT INDUCEMENT, any cone sending @2 will receive in return one year ibsecription, and Nos. I., IIL., 
3 OF AMEKIUCA, containing three complete continue od stories: 


Address all subscriptions to 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl S ‘reet, N. Y. 


Subscribe at Once to the Best Family Paper Published! 
FRANK LESLIE'S 





With No. 446 commenced 


“Wild Tom of Cambridge,” 


Another new and intensely interesting story, full of life and vivacity—a splendid story to read at home. 





THE CHIMNEY CORNER contains other stories, interesting travels, anecdotes, puzzles, etc., etc. Be sure and 


subscribe at once—only $4 a year, or six*copies for ¢20. 


FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y. 


| 


























HOME mM AG AZINE ADVERTISE. 





THE 


AMERICAN RURAL GOME, 


A Large, Eight-Page Weekly Jour- 
nal, Judiciously Ilustrated, 
Beautifully Printed, and 
Devoted to the Best 
Interests of all 
Rural Homes. 


PUBLISHED AT ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


A. A. HOPKINS, Editor, 


P, C. REYNOLDS, Associate Editor, | 


Single Subscriptions $2.00 ; Two Copies $3.00, 


Tue Rvurar Home has Able Contributors in al] 
Departments, and is 


PERFEOTLY PURE IN TONE! 


It seeks to advance every interest of Rural 
Homes throughout the land. Conducted by prac- 
tical men, it is A Recognized Authority on Practical 
Subjects, and is widely qhoted from by the Press 
Published in the 


Great Garden Region of America, it has at 


generally. very centre of the 
ready 
command a mass of Agricultural and Horticultu- 
ral information of peculiar value; while its Lite- 
rary Departments are characterized by originality 
and good taste, and present week by week a table 
of contents more rich and varied than is found in 


any other journal of its class, 


Large Cash Commissions Paid to Agents 


Locat AGENTs WANTED. Send for Premium 
Lists and specimens, furnished free. Address 


THE RURAL HOME, 


Rochester, 


N.Y | 


YOUNG. FOLKS’ NEWS. 


The best Juvenile Newspaper for 
the price ; Raey and Instructive; 
Moral in Tone; Full of. Nacs sro 
bles, GAMES, TRAVELS, Portry, Pus 
£LEs, and MATTER FOR THE Curiovs, 
$1.25 per year, postage paid, with 
A Beautiful Chromo 
thrown in. 


BALLOUN! BALLOON!! LOOK! LOOK!! Be quick! 
Don’t you see it? Our little “Banner Boy” is making a 
balloon voyage, travelling far and wide, dropping copies 
of the YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS as he goes. Ifhe hast 
given you one, write at once to Mr. Alfred Martien, Phila 
delphia, enclosing a three-cent stamp, and he will send a 
copy. A handsome CHROMO will be given to every sub- 
scriber. Every day a large list of names comes in, and ¢ 
large pile of CHROMOS ) goes out. If your name is not 
the list, send it in at once, with $1.25, and you will re 

eive the paper for one year, postage paid, and the c 

of fo ur he undsome C hromos, viz. :—“ 4 Fr th 

The Boat Race ;’’ ‘‘ Getting Beady for 8 Sea ;"’ or 

The Chromos ean be had varnished an d « 
Card-board, ready for framing, by sending 25 cen's add 

nal for each Chromo—that is, $1.60 will procure the 
paper (postage eo and a Chromo varnished and 
mounted; or $1.76 will procure too Chromos mounted and 

the p uper f ir one year, postage paid; or $2.25 will pr 
1romos mounted and the paper for one year, 
postage pai id. Mounted Chromos will please best. 

ee Ser i a three-cent stamp for a Specimen Number 


ALF RED MARTIEN, Publi sher, 2 18. Seventt St., P 





oie 


he four C 


UR DIARY and "HONEST JOBRN, cor 

weekly in the Mount Joy Herald, are « i 
interest to truth loving people. Heraro clubbed with 
Anravr’s Homa Macaztne at $3.50. Send your fall address 
m postal card, for sample copy to J. R. HOFFER, Editor 
Mount Joy, Pa. 


/QEE HER E.—Two pretty little chro! mos, one doze 
— good pens, and a large story paper, will be 
for 50 cents. H. C. NEWTON, T 
NEW OHRISTMAS MUSIO. 
A beautiful 


“ Sauee ye Lofty, come ye Lowly.” 
l Hows... Price 


Suitable for Schools. By C. T 
; ) cents 
“ Brightest and Best of the Sons of the ae engre 
img.’ An Anthem. By J. Kenprick Prxg. Price 
cents, 
‘* Blessed is He that Cometh.” 
By F. T. 8. Dagwer. 
66 Ne Friendly Voice to Greet Me.” A Beautifu 
ng and Chorus. Pri 35 cents. By H. P 
author of numerous pepen ar songs 


Duet and Chorus 


‘“‘ Angel Hands are Beckoning.” Song and Chorur 
By A. F. Jounson. 
We can recommend either of the above-named songs 

as being very pretty and not difficult. 

Strauss’ latest ‘Du und Du” Waltzes. 
published. Price 75 cents. 


Just 


Any of the songs or pieces ahove named sent by mai 
free of pos age, upon receipt of marked price 
Address all orders to 

WM. H. BONER & CO., 

No, 1102 C 


Musie Publis 


hestnut St., Ph 


hers, 
ilade] phia. 


Danks 


‘ 





























HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 





TH E 


UNION AND AMERICAN, 


PUBLISHED DAILY, SEMI-WEEKLY AND WEEKLY, 
Ai Nashville, Tennessee. 





ESTABLISHED 1835. 





| It is the Livest, Largest, and Most Widely-circulated | 
| Newspaper—and therefore the Best Advertising 
Medium—in the South; Liberal, Progressive 
and Nationalin Tone; aStandard Autho- 
rity on all Questions Pertaining to the 
Resources of the Southern States, 
and Thoroughly Devoted 
to their Development. 





Northern Farmers, Merchants, Manufacturers and Mechanics who desire to be fully informed 
concerning the South—Climate, Soil, Water, Agricultural Productions, Minerals, Timber, Prices of 
Lands, Manufacturing Facilities, Finances, Trade, Politics, Social Relations, Schools, Churches, etc., | 
| ete.—cannot do better than take The Union and American. 
1 A New Era is dawning upon the South—an Era of Industrial and | ommercial Prosperity. 

There is ample room and a hearty welcome for settlers from the North. Let t. »m come by thousands 
| and tens of thousands, 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Daily, by mail, postage paid . , Tees ; : a ae 
Semi-Weekly “ Meal. fe ; , : - 400 
Weekly am nie ok i i ee i re 


a= Rates of Advertising furnished on application. @& 


Address THE UNION AND AMERICAN, 
Or IRA P. JONES. 


Secretary and Treasurer. 




















HOLIDAY GIFT BOOKS, 


ATT HALE PRICE! 


Having become parties to an arrangement by which large editions of the following elegant 
and valuable books have been purchased, we are able to offer them to our subscribers at extraor 

urily low prices. Each of the books named below is a $5 book, and so catalogued by the pub- 
lishers. They are beautifully printed, elegantly bound, and in all respects as represented. 

If any of our subscribers wish to purchase handsome gift books for the coming holidays, they 
can now supply themselves, and at prices which will make one dollar go as far as two. 


These books will be sent by mail, all postages prepaid. 


Cyclopedia of English Poetry. Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel 
Shakspeare’s Complete Works. Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel plates. Price $5.00 
Cyclopedia of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens. Royal octavo. Illuminated 


cover. Price $5.00 


plates. Price $5.00 


Aesop’s Fables. imperial octavo, iuli gilt, spiendidiy lliustrated. London edition. Priee 
$5.00 


Vicar of Wakefield and Goldsmith’s Poems, Imperial octavo, full gilt, 108 engravings 
I & & e 


London edition. Price $5.00 
The Works of Josephus. Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, numerous engravings. Price 
. ‘ ‘ 5 56 
$5.00 

The Poetical Works of Rogers, Campbell, Montgomery, Lamb and Kirke White. 
In one volume. Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel plates. Price $5.00 

The Poetical Works of Milton, Young, Gray, Beattie and Collins. In one volume. 
Royal octavo, full gilt, gilt edges, steel , 

Macaulay’s History of England. Complete. Five volumes in one; the most convenient 
edition ever published. One large Royal Octavo volume of nearly 1,100 pages. Elegantly 
bound in the best morocco cloth, full gilt sides and edges, with portrait. Price $5.00 

Loves of the Early Poets. [Illustrated with Real and Ideal Portraits, from designs by 
Barry and others. By Ricnarp Henry Sropparp. With Steel Portraits of Petrarch’s 
“ Laura,” Tasso’s “ Leonora,” Surrey’s “Geraldine,” Johnson's “Celia,” Shakespeare's 
“Tove,” and Waller's “Saccharissa.” Cloth, extra gilt, $5.00 

Heroines of English Poetry. Illustrated with Real and Ideal Portraits, from desi 
Barry and others. By Ricuarp Henry Sropparp. With Steel Portraits of Pope’s ‘‘ Marth 
Blount,” Byron's “Maid of Athens,” Burns’s “ Highland Mary,” Coleridge’s “ Genevieve,” 

Longfellow's “ Minnehaha,” and Tennyson's “] d.” 4to. Cloth extra, gilt, $5.00 


lates. Price $5.00 


Y 
i 
I 
I 


Cary (Phebe and Alice). The Josephine Gallery. Illustrated with fine Steel Plates. 
gilt extra, $5.00 


‘) 


PRICES AT WHICH WE WILL SEND THESE $5.00 spooks By Maru, Postrace Par. 


| eee jb eetiind Neve nsaes csccencesG Side 
2 Books eSeocececocccccoescoeceescecccosecece lene eocee 6.00 


Po  - ddatepmencesta 25 


Any numoer beyond four volumes at the same rate; viz: $2.50 a volume, or Aalf the regular 
price. 


Address, 
TS. ARTHUR & SOW, 


809 & 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 





bay On the next page will be found a selection of over thirty volumes of Children’s Books, in 
sets, each set put up in a neat fancy box. Through a special arrangement similar to that made for 
the above named » "oa volumes, We can furnish these sets ai prices so far below the usual cost 
of such books, as to enable our Home MaGazine readers to supply themselves and their friends at 
rates so low as to be almost nominal. 

bee” We would suggest to all who wish to avail themselves of this rare opportunity to send for the 
a as carly as possible, and while our supply is large, so that there may be no delay in filling 
orders, 














HOME MAGAZINE JUVENILE BOOK-CLUBBING LIST. 


GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





a 





Just the books you want for your Children, for your Sunday-School Libraries, and 
for Gifts to little friends in the coming diesen 


vi 


rae 


BaF om 





Prices at which we will 
send these books in 
: Anecdotes of Ways of Doing Goed; | sets, postage pa 





Adventures; Science. 
as -*—" heeaeee Lawyers; Human 


WORLD OF ANECDOTE LIBRARY. 
BY EDWIN PAXTON HOOD. 
4 vols. 12mo, Price, $6.00. 


1 set of 4 vols, $5.00 
2 . oe 


Pe. A of Martyrs; the Bible; 
Prayer. 

Anecdotes of Christian Life; Preach- 
ers; Noble Women. 


8 +“ 
4 





smITH. Illustrated. 
STORY AND INSTRUCTION COMBINED, { Papald Bannerman's Boyhood. By 
Our Own Birds, ete. By Wuuam L. 
3 vols. 12mo, Price, $4.50. Bang. Illustrated. 


set of 3 vols. 
oe “ 


“ 


ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. Vicar of Wakefield. By Ourver ae 





Enchanting and Enchanted. 
ILLUSTRATED. Seaside and Fireside Fairies. 
Eastern Fairy Legends. 


ENCHANTING FAIRY LIBRARY. Princess and Goblin. 
5 vols. 12mo. Price, $7.50. Eva's Adventures, and Merman. é 





POPULAR JUVENILE LIBRARY. [| Whois Greatest? 


Peace-Makers. 
BY T. 8. ARTHUR. Lost Children. 


ILLUSTRATED. Wounded Boy 


6 vols. 16mo, Price, $7.50. Lost Boy. 


ARTHUR’S ALL FOR THE BEST 


LIBRARY. 
BY T, 8. ARTHUR. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
3 vols. 16mo, New Edition. Price, $3.75. 


HOME LIBRARY. 
ILLUSTRATED. 
4 vols. 18mo. Price, $2.00. 


LITTLE PET’S LIBRARY. The Little Pet Lamb. 





All's for the Best. 
Seen and the Unseen. 
Stories of the Household. 








Home Story Book. 
—— es Visit. 

The | 

Faithful 





ILLUSTRATED. Little Pet Book. 


Pet Squirrel. 
4 vols. 18mo, Price, $2.00. Songs and Stories. 





Nursery Songs. 

Gift for Little Ones. 
The Dew-Drop. 

The Widow's Cottage. 


NURSERY LIBRARY. 
ILLUSTRATED, 
4 vols, 18mo, Price, $2.00. 





BAKER’S LIBRARY OF TRAVEL 
AND ADVENTURE. 
BY SIR W. BAKER. 
3 vols. 12mo. Price, $4.50. 


LIBRARY OF CELEBRATED BOOKS. Arabian Nights. Illustrated. 1 set of 4 vols. 


Robinson Crusoe. Liiustrated. 
4 vols, Price, $6.00. 


Gulliver’s Travels. I!lustrated. “ “ 

Swiss Family Robinson. L!lustrated. “ « 15.50 

pas” Where four or more sets of books are ordered, the selection can be made from ‘different sets 

if desired, the price of each set to be the lowest club rate of that set, or one fourth the price asked for 
four sets of any particular Library in the above list, 

All of these books are handsomely printed and bound. In clubs of 4 sets, as will be seen, the 
cost is reduced to nearly one-half the usual selling price. There is not one of our subscribers ‘who 
will not find among | friends and neighbors plenty o people gled to avail themselves of this advan- 
tageous offer, and join in making = clubs. On receipt of the price of any set or number of sets, 
they will be sent free of cost for mailing or express. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 809 and 811 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Cast Up by the Sea. Illustrated. 

Rifie and Hound in Ceylon. Iilustrated 

Bight Years’ Wanderings in Ceylon. 
lustrated. 
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‘NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


FOUNDED BY HORACE GREELEY. 
“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 


“The new TRIBUNE of to-day, like the old TRIBUNE of the past, is to be consecrated to the development of ideas, the 


exposition of principles and the promulgation of truth.” 


The unanimous and unsolicited verdict of the hundreds of thousands of readers of THE TRIBUNE is, that the 
maper Was never so good as at the present time. During the past year it has enlarged its field and agree i its 
acilities in every direction, and enters upon the closing months of 1874 with most enc ouraging prospects. THE 

TRIBUNE, however, believes in deeds rather than in words—in results rather than in promises. It point 3 to its 
records and its columns for the past twelve months as the best evidence of what it has done, and the most satis sfac- 
tory pledge of what it will do. Il the distinctive features of the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 
“ Extras,” whose sale has reached hundreds of thousands, will be continued, and the present admitted pre-eminence 
of the paper net only ere 9 ae. but still further advanced. Its new building, the largest newspaper office in the 


world, is now rapidly approaching completion. 
THRMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


DAILY (er mmmil) OME VOR ....... 6. cescceeecees ot9 4 WEEKLY. one year....... sbtebebaskenees »dedxe 82 00 


. 12 50 
Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers to the Wxg&ty, or of fifty or more to the Semi-Werx yr, 





SEMI-WEEHK LY, one year.... oe Five copies, one year.. 
Five copies, OmMC Year. ......- sere cereesceecece 12 30 I Ten copies, one year.....- 


is entitled to one extra copy. 
Papers addressed separately to each member of a Club will be charged ten cents additional to t} 
4 Specimen copies of either edition of Tux Trisune, and circulars giving full details of the contenis 
sheet, sent free to any address in the United States. 
Me All remittances at sender's risk, unless by draft on New York, postal order or - registered Ictter 





TRIBUNE, > 


HARPER’S AND THE TRIBUNE 


SEeScriartL NoTicek. 


Either of the Messrs. Harrsn's Pentopicars will be sent with Tux Trinune at the following greatly reduced rates: 
Harper's Mowraty, Weexry or Bazar, with the Weexity Tuipune, one year, $5.25, regular price, $6.25; with the Sumi- 


orders 





Werexty Tarwune, $6.25, regular price, $7.25. Address 


__—sC HEE: TRIBUNE, New York. 
ARTHUR’S AND THE TRIBUN E. 


Arrnurn's Home Macazrye (with Steel Engraving) will be sent to any address in the United States, ats age pai - with 


the Werxty Tripuns for $4 per year, regular price, $4.50; or with the Srm1-Wrrxiy Trisung for $5, reg 0, 


Address all orders THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE TRIBUNE. | Pp TRIBUNI NE EXTRAS 


“Never s oo yaper as is ay.”"—Advance, 
cuiNerer so good # paper as it is to-day."—Advance,| 4 TTBRARY FOR ONE DOLLAR. 
“ At the head of the newspaper press of the country.”"— No. 
oar Saratoga, N. Y. (Democratic.) | c 
‘Tur Tarpune has never been so str ng and prosper- r. } : 
ous as now.”— ringfield (Mass. ) Republican, (ind.) | é ; Bellows s Is there a God? 
Island Letters. Price 10 cents. 















“ » must ec to gh pos n it s aE 
We must ec ede to it the hi position it mai ay No. 3 rty illustrations—Prof. Bra and 
as the leading American newspaper.”—Binghampton (N. Mind: P vet Hasker om the Spec £Y = 
Y.) Times. (Republican.) Astronomy, ete. Price 10 cents. 
“We know that Tae Trrevye is gaining in circulation No. 4. Six Shs ikspe rean Studies, by John Weiss; Seven 





A man with his eyes half open, in cars and on boats, may ! Art Studies; Parton’s Pilgrim Fathers; Bret Harte’s 

see that.”—Leslic’s Illustrated Newspaper Argonauts of "49. Price 10 cents. 

lest No Twelve illustrations—Three Lectures by Prof. 
Louis Elsberg on Sound and Hearing, Voice andS : 








“We regard Tar Trisune as one of the best and at 


The siness success it is 















ewspapers ever published. ) 1 r ; 
poe ing is cert paly well earned.”— Troy (N. Y.) Times. Prof. 3enj. Silliman’s Deep Phacer Min n Cal 
(Administration Re public: an.) _—— Godwin on True and False Scier ete 

“The greatest achievment of newspaper reporting that Nos.6 & 7. Beecher’s Yale Letters for Ministers. Price 
has ever occurred was that of Tuz New Y< me TRIBUNE | 19 cents each . ¥ . SLIDISTOrs, 
with the Evang lical Alliance.”—Cincinnati (O.) Commer- | No.8 Sixty-two fllustrations—The Method of Creation. 
cial, (Independent.) Twe en Lectures by Prof. Agassiz; Fossils Found b y the 

“Unquestionably, in all that relates to the collection | Yale College Expedition. Price 10 cents. 
and publication of news, the leading journal in the No. 7 Twenty-eight illustrations—Proctor on Astrono- 
United States. It was never so good a newspaper as it is | my; Agassizat Penikese. Price 10 cts. (Pam phiet, ro : 
to-day.”"—New Haven (Conn.) Palladium. (Administrati De No. 10. Ten illustrations—Science for tl Pro. 

g of the 


Republican 

“Tue Terpvse feels just pride in the success it has 
achieved, and the position it has secured in the ous 4 
rank of the leading journals of the world. Its honorab! 
record is a glory to all the Press.”—Albany ave. 


ceedings and Discussions of the Annual Me eti 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
at Pore and. Price 10 cents. 
14. American Explorations—Agassiz, Whitney and 
Ha ay de n, Price 10 cents. 
No. 15. Ancient Troy, Bayard T ayle retres tor and 





(De MOcratic.) hii f + - Brown- Séquar d. Price 10 ets. (Pam phlete vi 20 cts.) 
“It is a great newspaper the public care for, and they |} N - 16. Brooklyn Congregational Council. Pri e 10 cts. 

have it in Tux Taisune, more so than in any other paper | Nos. 17 & 20. Me stropolitan Sermons. Price 10 cents. 

in this or any other country. It is a greater news] aper | (Pamp shiet, 20 cents. ) 

to-day than at any previous time in its history."—New No, 18. Summer Eulogies—Schtrz, Lamar, Elliott. 


York Commercial Advertiser. (Administration Re »public an. | Price 5 cents. 


“A careful comparison of Taz Trisunz with the Lon- : . , = 
don Times, and other foreign and home papers of the = Ee above described, by mail, for $1.00. 
greatest repute, convinces us that the Tue Trirvune, con- No.1 12. Evangelical Alliance. (32 pp.) Price 25 cents, 

0 








sidered as a newspaper, is the greatest newspaper in the --R Lectures apf Le ttere— Brown: Séquard, = am - 
world.” jlumbus (O.) State Journal. (Administration mond, Wheeler, Fields, ete. Price 10 cts. (Pam let, ts.) 
Republican.) No. 21. One Year of Science, Coggia’s a: i Biela’s Com- 

na Ks ets; Chemistry’s Centennial; Meetings at Hart rd of 


* The change of management, in consequence of Mr. | the American Association and Philolo 
Greeley s death, resulted in a change of its character, | price 19 cents. (Pamphlet edition, 20 ce: 
which is an varked improvement in some respects, and No. 22. Bayard Taylor in Egypt and lee land, in sheet 
the new paper shows its enterprise in its extensive and Jorm only. Price 10 cents. 


yaried corre sponde nee, its full reports of lectures and i F 
sermons, its literary notices, and its news."—New York &a- Numbers omitted are out of print. 








Graphie. (Independent. Address THE SREBUNE, New niche 








apove rates, 


of each Extra 


Twenty-three illustrations—Tyndall on Light. 


2. Beecher’s Compulsory Education; Phillips's Lost 
? Mark Twain's Sandwich 





al Convention, 





































































































The Best Serials of the Season. 





Iw NUMBER 486 COMMENCES 


“The COUNTESS ETHEL’S RIVAL,” 


BY 


BY MARGARET BLOUNT, 








A Novel which will be read with unabated interest in every household. Free from that sensation 


which is based on evil-doing, this story is full of mystery, and excites the strongest interest in the 
young heroine, over whom a mystery hangs, that prompts plot and counterplot. 

It is eminently such a story as the most high-toned family will approve, yet written in a style 
that will win and lure on the most blasé of novel-readers. 





With No. 486 is Given Awag a 


CHARMING GIFT PLATE, 


An exquisite engraving, full of feeling and tenderness, entitled 


FAREWELL! 


** Adieu! *tis Love's last greeting; 
The parting hour has come. -’ 





The value of this exquisite engraving in any of our leading Art Houses is ten dollars. It is pre- 
sented gratis to those who purchase No. 486. 








Another Story, bya popular Author, will beginina few weeks, 
and an equally attractive Gift Plate will be given away. 





FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER 


Is the only*paper of its kind in America which presents, weekly, so much that is entertain- 
ing, instructive and suitable to all readers, for its contents embrace Serial Novels, Complete Stories, 
Adventures, Travels, Biography, Science, Natural History, Anecdotes, Juvenile Matter, Puzzles, ete. 

No other journal ever combined so much varied, interesting and charming reading from the most 
popular favorites among the literary men and women of the day, with such carefully prepared illus- 
trations. Its influence in families is known and appreciated far and wide. 








FRANK LESLIE’S CHIMNEY CORNER is issued every Monday, and can be had at all news- 
depéts, price ten cents. Terms—$4a year; $1 for three months; six copies for one year, $20. All. 
subscriptions should be addressed, plainly, “ FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl Street, N. Y.” 






































ME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


“ORIENTAL CREAM,” 


OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Its fame is rapidly spreading over the country. 


See the avalanche of testimonials, selected from thou 
sands, in ite praise: 

A French Lady writes: 

Mons. Gouraup: ’T'is but an act of justice that I should 
spontaneously give you my unqualified testimonial of 
the united efficacy, innocence and fragrance of your 
preparation for purifying and cleansing the skin. By its 
use, every pimple and freckle have vanished from my 
face. You should, mon ami, as it is so sovereign and 
charming a remedy for seattering all blemishes from our 
faces, call it le delice des dames. Enun mot, je suis enchante 
de le cosmetique, et 7 en vous remercie de tout moa coeur. 

Emitte Desmovuiins, Madison Avenue. 
The following from the Eminent Tragedi- 
enne, Mrs. D. P. Bowers. 
Park Tuearre, Brooklyn. 

Dr. Gouraup: Will you send six bottles of your “ Ori- 
ental Cream” to the above address, not forgetting to be 
reasonable in price? Yourstruly, Mrs. D. P. Bowsrs. 
From the Countess De Bierski, a Leading 

Society Lady. 
Rocarster, Feb. 18, 1867. 

Dr. Gouravp: Dear Sir—Please send me two more bot- 
tles of your charming “Oriental Cream,” by American 
Express, and oblige, yours respectfully, 

Counress pE BIeRsk!. 
From Miss Fannie Stockton, the Prima 
Donna of the Opera House. 
BorraLo, December, 1866. 

Ds. T. F. Gouraup: I do not wish to put anything else in 
contact with my face, so delighted am I with this match- 
less cosmetique. Please send me ten bottles 

Fannig STockton. 


WONDERFUL SUOOESS OF DR. T. PELIX GOURAUD'S | 
| 


Banoor, Me. 
Dr. Govraup: I have found your “Cream” so delicious; 
it softens and makes the skin so beautiful; it does give 
me faith in your other preparations. Miss Anna G*** 


Sr. Louis 

Dra, T. Feuix Gouraup: The “ Cream ™ is the nicest wash 
for the skin; it is excellent. Mrs. EF, Curtin. 
Boston. 


Dr. Gouraup: Your “Oriental Cream” is perfectly de- 
licious; it is so cooling and refreshing Mrs. Eaton. 


From Evans, the Celebrated Perfumer, of 


Philadelphia. 


PHILADELPHta, April 30, 1868. 


Dr. Govraup: I think your Cream is unquestionably the | 
best thing in this line, from the reason when a lady once | 
1 


uses it she continues it in preference to anything else. 
Our customers for it are regular ones. I find it is retailed 
by the druggists and fancy stores at two dollars a bottle 
yet. There is more sold here than you are aware of. 
What is required to insure a large sale is a liberal amount 
spent in jadicious advertising. Let the ladies know its 
merits, and especially the price, and if they once try it 
we secure a regular customer. If I were the owner, I 
would sell more of it in this city than all the rest of the 

skin preparations put together T. W. Evans 

An Echo from London. 

8 Mowrpeuier Square, Lonpox, 8. W., Enoranp, ) 

September 25, 1871. f{ 

Sm: Will you kindly inform me whether you have an 
agent in England where I could procure your “Oriental 
Cream” for the complexion? If not, will you tell me 
what would be the smallest number of bottles you could 
send me from New York; what would be the sum total, 
carriage free, of such a parcel; and, lastly, how could I 
forward you the required amount? I think you would 
have a very great saie here. Yours truly, E. Berrie. 

Dr. Gournaup, New York. 

(Quasi.) 
Indorsement of Gouraud’s Oriental Cream 
by the Distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre. 

A lady of the haut ton, a patient of Dr. Sarrg, discours- 
ing on the use of cosmetics, he remarked to the lady: 
“ You arealready aware, madame, that I am opposed to the 
use of all cosmetics, but as you ladies wili use them, | recom- 


skin preparations,” : ‘ 
“Praise from Sir Hubert is praise indeed.” 


Prepared and invented by Dr. T. FELIX GOURAUD, 49 | 
Established 1839. To be had of | 


Bond Street, New York 
all Druggists, etc. #@~ Beware of cheap imitations. 
Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia : 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 602 Arch Street 
FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO, N. W. corner of Tenth 
and Market Streets 


i —— - 





|}ences, we issue an ILLUSTRATED Quarterly | 


| Ja I r, containing several hundred En- 
mend Gouravp’s Oriental as the least harmful of all the | wre Number, o: 8 ap : 





YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS. | 


The best Juvenile Newspaper for 
the price; Racy and Instructive; | 
Mora! in Tone; Full of Nicz Sro- } 
hizs, Games, TRaVeELs, Porrry, Pus- 
SLE8, and Matrer ror roe Curious, 
$1.25 per year, postage paid, with 
4 Beautiful Chromeo 
tbrown in. 





BALLOUN! BALLOON!! LOOK! LOOK!! Be quick! | 
Don't you see it? Our little “Banner Boy” is making a 
| balloon voyage, weveling far and wide, dropping copies 
| of the YOUNG FOLKS’ NEWS as he goes. If he has not 
| given you one, write at once to Mr. Alfred Martien, Phila- 
| delphia, enclosing a three-cent stamp, and he will send a 
|} copy. A handsome CHROMO will be given to every sub- | 
| scriber. Every day a large list of names comes in, anda | 


| large pile of CHROMOS goes out. If your name is not on 
| the list, send it in at once, with $1.25, and you will re- 
| ceive the paper for one year, postage paid, and the choice | 
of four handsome Chromos, viz. ee E Prelie in the Woods ;”" | 
+‘ "The Boat Bace;”’ “ Getting Ready for Sea;”” or ‘‘The Shipwreck.” | 
The Chromos can be had varnished and mounted on | 
Card-board, ready for framing, by sending 25 cents addi- | 
tional for each Chromo—that is, $1.50 will procure the | 
| paper (postage paid) and a Chromo varnished and 
mounted; or $1.76 will procure two Chromos mounted and 
| the paper for one year, postage paid; or $2.25 will procure | 
the four Chromos mounted and the paper for one year, | 
| postage paid. Mounted Chromos wil! please best. 
Ba Send a three-cent stamp for a Specimen Number. | 
ALFRED MARTIEN, Publisher, 21 8. Seventh St., Phila. 


aa >. ™ that WILL 
GROW! 
| 
N EXPERIENCE of nearly THIRTY Years in the | 
tA. Flower and Vegetable Seed business has convinced | 
us that there are but TWO KINDS OF SEED in || 
| in the world, viz., those that will, and those that will mot, | 
| grow. The former are priceless—the latter worthless. The 
| sale or utterance of worthless Seed, through cupidity or 


| i 

lack of business standing, raises sad havoc with the busi- 

| ness of legitimate Seedsmen. For nearly thirty years 

| 

| | 
| 
| 
} 


mast we have made the growth and procurement of 
NONE BUT GOOD SEED a study, until, we are 
proud to say, foreign or native seed growers from whom 
we procure such of our supplies as we do not raise upon 
| our own farms, never think of offering us any but First- 
| Class Seeds. To this one point we attribute our suc- 
| cess, and the universal verdict of the Press and People is 


that Seed procured of BRIGGS & BROTHER 





WILL GROW. 
| To give customers the benefit of our own actual experi- 


FLORAL WORK, which is sent to any address pre- 
paid for the mere nominal subscription price of 25 cents, | 
which amount is replaced to the credit of the customer 
on receipt of an order for $1 or upward worth of Seed. 
We send no seed that we have not first tested, therefore 
it is perfectly safe to buy such as we recommend. Our 


gravings and much useful information to the amateur or 
professional gardener, is now out. Send for it 
&%- Descriptive Price lists, Circulars, etc., sent free by 


mail on application — N.Y 
ochester, N. ¥. 
or, Chicago, I. 
BRIGGS & BROTHER, 
NS MEMORANDUM BOOK and CLUB LIST of 600 
i PERIODICALS free for letter stamp 
BAUDER & MAINS, Birmingham, Ohio 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


| 


‘Not only the ablest and best, but, as we suppose, the most popular, of American religious poriodicals.”"— The Nation. 


“THE FAVORITE FAMILY JOURNAL. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AN UNSECTARIAN, INDEPENDENT WEEKLY«<NEWSPAPER, WITH ATTRACTIONS 


FOR EVERY MEMBER 


OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, Editor. 


This paper has been able, through its growing prosperity year after year, to gather a select and popular list of 


|| contributors, familiar to all readers of the best literature of the day. 


ists, under the immediate direction and guidance of Mr. 


It is an Evangelical Religious Paper, using 


the Bib’e not as an armory for theological warfare, but as | 


a storehouse of spiritual food and refreshment; preach- 

ing the Gospel of “Good will”-—the Fatherhood of God 
| and the Brotherhood of Men—as the essence of Chris- 
| tianity. 

It is a News Paper, giving each week a compact, 
terse review of events in the Cnurch and the World, both 
in America and abroad; a digest of new points of interest 

|| in Educational, Scientific and Sanitary matters; and in 
the Farm and Garden and the Financial Market. 

Itisa Story Paper. It atwars has in progress a 
popular Serial, having now under way Mrs. Stowe’s new 
novel, “ Weaxp our Neiensors.” This has been running 
since last May, but to all subscribers previous to January, 
1875, will. be sent an ILLustRaTep Supplement containing 
ati the back chapters. Beside serials, the paper is con- 
stantly brightened by a succession of capital Short Stories 
by favorite writers. 

It is a Paper for Thinkers. of the first 
minds in America contribute to its columns, and men in- 
terested in the great topics of the day—Keligion, History, 
Science, Politics, Finance, Sociology, Reform—will here 
find carefully prepared editorial and contributed articles. 

It is a Literary Paper, giving much attention to 
“ Books and Authors,” reviewing all books worthy of note, 
and keeping before its readers asupply of fresh literary 
information. It takes interest also in matters of Art, and 
of Music, and generally in all that elevates and refines. 

Itis a Home Paper. From the first there has been 
@ special aim to win for the paper a welcome in the 
Families of the land; particular pains have been taken to 
have the Household constantly represented by special 
articles, treating of matters that every Housekeeper is 
interested in. It has also every week an especial provi 
sion of Stories, Poems, Puzzles and other things for the 


Some 


young folks. 

IT IS A FAMILY PAPER, 
With interest for every member of the Houshold; and 
the earnestness of this aim, and the purity and truthful- 


ness and Christian kindliness of its tone, have gained for | 
the psper a wonderful success, and given it, of its class, 


| the 
Largest Circulation in the World. 


Daring the ensuing year the Curist1an Union will intro- 
duce a new feature, and give Illustrated Articles in 
the first number of every month. These numbers will 
contain some new original article—Fiction—Poetry—Sci- 
ence—Architecture—Music—Landscape Gardening, etc., 


It is conducted by a corps of skilled journal- 
Beecher. 


| from able writers, !llustrated, aptly and brilliantly. The 

subscription price, ‘ 

ONLY 83 PER ANNUM, 

really buys, every week, for less than 5 cents, an amount 

| Of reading matter that would make a 12Mm0 BOOK oF ovEK 

| 100 pages! The brain work on every week’s number costs 
over & THOUSAND DOLLARS 

With each paper is presented one of the following 

PICTURE PREMIUMS: 
1. Marshall's magnificent steel plate known as “¢ The 
| Household Engraving of Washington” —a 
work which placed Mr. Marshall in the front rank of the 
world’s engravers, and extorted the admiration of America 
and Europe. 

2. Marshall's large and superbly-engraved steel plate, 
called “The People’s Portrait of Lincoin.” A 
striking portrait the “ Martyr-President.” Selling 

| price, $10.00, 

3. “The Lord is Risen,” 4 choice French repro- 
duction in oil chromo of a painting of an “ Easter Cross” 
wreathed with spring flowers—emblems of the Resurrec- 

|tion This large chromo sells for $5.00, and is really a 
beautiful picture 

4. “Our Boys; 
var of French oi! chromos after Mrs. Anderson’s admir- 

able child-pictures—for w she has a trne genius. 
These are pretty companions for the earlier and even 


‘Tue Dinner,’ ann ‘Tar Nap’”"—a 


! 
ech 


| More popular pair, known as 

5. “Our Girls; ‘Wink Awake’ anp ‘ Fast Asieer,’’’ 
of which we sent more than 180,000 pairs to 
American homes, and which are stiil given, 

Of these, Nos. 2, 3, 4 and 5 will be delivered postpaid 
by mail on receipt by the publishers of 50 cents from 
the subscriber, to defray expenses, 

No. 4 will be sent on receipt of 25 cemts for packing 


have out 


and postage, as it requires no mounting. 
Postage 
| On the Paper, as required by the new U.S. Law, must be 
prepaid in New York, instead of at the subscriber's post- 
office. To remittances, therefore, add 20 cents 
postage. 
Specimen Cortes, giving CLup Rates, etc., sent on receipt 


all 


| of 2 cents for postage 
Our New Iitusrraren Premium Circutar, showing choice 
| premiums offered canvassers, will be sent on application ; 
| also Terms ror Agents and Casn Commissions. 
N. B.—All remittances svust be made in check, draft on 
| New York, Registered Let rer or (best of all) Postal Money 
Order, CURRENCY Is MAIL) AT THE RISK OF THE SENDER, 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED. 


J. B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 


27 


PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 









FOUNDED BY HORACE GREELEY. 


“THE LEADING AMERICAN NEWSPAPER.” 
TRIBUNE of ti to be consecrated to the development of ideas, the 











VE 





The new TRIB! lA 











sands of readers of THE TRIBUNE is, that the 












The unanimons and unsolicit rdict of the ndreds of t 
paper was never 50 gO nd as at the present time. — During the past year it has enlarged its field and improved its 
facilities in every direction, and enters upon the closing months of 1874 with most encouraging prospects. THE 
TRIBUNE, however, believes in deeds rather than in words—in results rather than in promises, It points to its 
records and its columns for the past twelve mo is the best evidence of what it has done, and the most satisfac- 
tory ple dge of what it will do All the dis stin< features of the paper will be preserved and strengthened; the 

Extras,” whose sale has rea hed hundreds of thousands, will be continued, and the present admitted pre-eminence 
of the paper not only maintained, but stil! further advanced. Its new building, the largest newspaper office in the 


world, is now rapidly approaching completion. 
THRMsS OF THE TRIBUNE. 





DAILY (ey mamil) OME VERT ....--- +--+ -eceeceee Sie 00 WEEKLY. one year............... sine ..... $200 
SEMI-WEEK LY, ome year.. a aaden 300) Five copies, one year PE EN 
Five copies, ome Year. ....... +--+. +00 cece e--s 13 SO! Ten copies, one year. ......-.- ++ +++- +++. c0000+ 12 50 


Each person procuring a club of ten or more subscribers to the Week y, or of fifty or more to the Semi-Weexty 


is entitled to one extra copy. 


Papers addressed separately to ea h member of a Club will be charged ten cents adk ynal to the apove rates. 
Baw Specimen copies of either edition of Tur Trinune, and circulars gwing full detatls of the tents of each Extra 
sheet, sont free to ar uidress in the United Stat 
Ba~ All tances at sender's risk. unless by draft on New York, poata ie eqistered letter. Address 
THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


HARPER’S A Ee THE TRIBUNE. 


SE ECIAL NOTICE. 


Either of the Messns. Harren’s Pent ALS W ¢ sent with Tus Trisune at the following greatly reduced rates: 
Harper's Monwrniy, Wrexiy or Bazan, with the Werxiy Trius, 0 year, $5.25, regular price, $6.25; with the Sxm- 
Wren.y Tripunr, $6.25 ular 3 ¢, $7.25. Addres i 


THE TRIBUNE, New York. 
ARTHU &’ Ss AND THE TRIBUN Ht. 


\nriur’s Home Maoaziny ith Steel Engraving) wil/ any address in th ited States, postage paid, with 
the Weexty Trisune for $4 per year, regular price, 4 with the Semi-Wrex.y Trisune for $5, regular price, $5.50, 


Address all orders” ” THE TRIBUNE, NEW YORK 


WHAT THE PRESS SAY OF THE TRIBUNE. THE TRI BUN) NE RBXTRAS 


“Never 40 good # paper as it is toxay."—Adeanes,! 4 TTBRARY FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Chicago. 













‘At the head of the newspaper press of the country.”— No. 1. Twenty-three illustrations—Tyndal! on Light. 
Sentinel, Saratoga, N. Y. (Democratic.) Price 10 cents. 
“Tar TRBune has never been so strong and ‘her's Compulsory E lneation ; Phillips's Lost 
ous as now.”—Springfield (Mass.) Re pul blican. (In s’s Is there a God?, Mark Twain's Sandwich 
rs, Price 10 cents 





“We must concede to it the high p« 
_ the leading American newspaper.’ 

) Times. (Republican. 

We know that Tur Trrevne is gaining in « ilation 





yrty illustratio ms—Prof. W — r’s Brain and 
. Barker on the Spectroscope ; Prof. Young on 
r . Price 10 cents 

. Six Sh: aksperean Studies, by John Weiss; Seven 











A man With his eyes half open, in cars and on boats, may i's Pilgrim Fathers; Bret Harte’s 
see that.”—Les/ie’s Illustrated Newspaper e 10 cx 
“We regard Tue Trivune as one of the best and ablest : lve illustrations—Three Lecture 
newspapers ever published, The business su 88 . . tee aa em Hear ing, Voi 
eving is certainly well earned.” Troy (N. ¥.) 2 Ben Silliman's Deep Placer Mining in Ca 
Godwin on True and False Science, ete. 





(Administration iret ublican.) 


‘The greatest achievment of newspaper reporting that  Beecher’s Yale Letters for Ministers. Price 











has ever occurred was that of THe New Yorx Trreuns anit 

with the Evangelical Alliance.”—Cincimnat (U.) Commer- No. 8. Sixty-two illustrations—The Method of Creation. 

cial, (Independent.) Twelve Lectures by Prof. Agassiz; Fossils Found by the 
“Unquestionably, in all that relates to the collection Yale College Expedition. e 10 cer 

and public ation of news, the leading journal in the No. 9. Twenty-eight illustrations—Pro« te yr on Astrono- 

- nited ~~ s, It was never so good a newspaper as it is | my; Agassiz at Penikese. Price 10 cts. (Pamphlet, 20 cts.) 
day.”—New Haven (Conn.) Paliadium. (Administration No. 10. Ten illustrations—Science for the Year. Pro- 





K suliiae> ) ceedings and Discussions of the Annual Meeting of the 
‘Tur Tarevse feels just pride in the success it has rican Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Pe i } 1d in the front | #t Portland. Price 10 cents. 
achieved, and the ysition it has secured in the front | ®* 4 v Z ’ 
me pe , ad we he urnals of the world. Its honorable No. 14. American Explorations—Agassiz, Whitney and 


A : ‘ ’ ‘ Price 10 cents 
record is a glory to all the Press."—Albany A . ’ 
) glory Ancient Troy, Bayard Taylor; Proctor and 




















emma f oe om rov ‘quard. Price 10 cts, (Pam ph let« , 20 cts.) 
‘It is a great newspaper the pu lie care for a they No 16. Bri oklyn Congregs tional Cx e 10 cts 

have it in Tue TripuNe, more so than in any other paper Nos. 17 & 20. Metropolitan Sermons. ‘Price 10 cents. 

in this or any other cour It is a greater n paper Pamp! et, 20 cents.) 

to-day than at any previous time in its his —Neu 18 nmer Eulogies—Schurz, Lamar, Elliott. 





York Commercial Advertiser. (Administratior 





“A careful comparison of Tus Tarsuns with the Lon: | The entire series above described, by mail, for $1.00. 
don Tin und other, Seeign “ery he Tos! a ae f ~ N 12. Evangelical Alliance (32 pp. ) Price 25 cents. 
greatest repute, convinces us that th } Tue Pret NE, con- | Nd. A Geteares eal ennceel iStenexd, ene 
sidered as a ne wspaper, in Ss gromtect newspaper in the | ond Wh ory Fields, etc. Price 10 cts. (Pamplet, 20cts.) 
a es No. 21. One Year of Science, Coggia’s and Biela's Com- 


gsr reese ) 

“The change of management, in consequ 
Greeley's death, resulted in a change of it 
which is a marke xd improvement in some respec 
the new paper s hows its enterprise In ‘ > a0 | form only. Priee 10 cents. 
varied correspondence, its full reports of  _. daini arama tated ; Se 

rary notices, and its news ae Numbers omitted are out of print. 


sermons, its literary t ‘—New York 
Graphic. (Independent.) | Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


; Chemistry’s Centennial; Meetings at Hartford of 
American Association and Philological Convention. 
Price 10 cents. (Pamphlet edition, 20 cents.) 

No. 22. Bayard Taylor in Egypt and Iceland, in sheet 
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HOmK MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


THE LARGEST, _ 
THE ABLEST, 
THE BEST 
RELIGIOUS NEWSPAPER 
IN AME. RICA! 


IT IS UNSECTARIAN, IT 18 IS EVANGELICAL. 
LIBERAL. IT IS RADICAL. IT IS BOLD. 


RELIGIOUS QUESTIONS, Pt POLITICAL | QUESTIONS, 
INANCIAL QUESTIO 


and all o 
LIVING QU ESTIONS. ARE FREELY DISCUSSED IN 
ITs COLU JMNS. 


IT iS THE PAPER 
THE FAMILY, FOR BOTH SEXES, 
CHILDREN, FOR 
FARMERS, FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Among the contributors to THE 
during 1874 may be mentioned: 

MARY CLEMMER — LOUISE M. ALCOTT, 
BRONSON ALCOTT, PRES. JOHN BASCOM, LOU ist 
BUSHNELL, LEONARD BACON, D.D., L L.D.. 
BURRITT, PROF. 8. C. BARTL GEO. B. CHEE 
VER, D.D., “SUSAN COOLIDGE,” JAMES FREEM AN 
CLARKE, b. > we TERRY COOKE, C. 
THEO. L. CUYLER, D.D,, CHANCELLOR HOWARD 
CROSBY, PROF. TIMOTHY a IGHT, PROF, C. 
EVERETT, GEO. E. ELLIS, REV. CHARLES G. 
FINNEY, FROF. GEORGE P MASHER 


IT Is | 


FOR 
FOR 
FOR 


T 


BERT HAVEN, “H. H..” T. W. HIGGINSON, REV. 


GEO. H. HEPWORTH, PERE | HYACINTHE, EDWARD | 


EVERETT HALE, PRES. J. F. HURST, D.D., JULIAN 
HAWTHORNE, PAUL H. HAYN 
HENRY JAMES, Jr. SARAH ©. JEWETT, 
LER MOULTON, JOAQUIN MILLER, THE ABBE | 
MIOHAUD, J. BOYLE O'REILLY, PRO OF. JAMES OR- 
TON, HARRIET W. PRESTON, MARGARET J. PRES. 
TON, RAY PADMER, D.D, gPkiZaBETH STUART 
PHELPS, J. J. PIATT, MRS. 8. M. 

AUSTIN PHELPS, EDNA DEAN PROCTOR. RACHEL | 
POMEROY, PRES. NOAH PORTER, C. 8. ROBINSON, 
D.D., HIRAM RICH, REV. DAVID SWING, PROF. W. 
G. SUMNER, ALFRED B. STREET, DEAN STANLEY, 
R. H. STODDARD, PHILIP SCHAFF, D. D., JANE G. 
SWISSHELM, REV. HENRY C. TRUMBULL, JOs. P. 
THOMPSON, D.D. WM. M. TAYLOR, D.D. CELIA 
THAXTER, J. T. TROWBRIDGE, J. HAMMOND TRUM- 
BULL, PROF. C. A. YOUNG, JAMES GRANT WILSON, 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, 


TERMS: 
Only $3.00 Per Annum, Payable in Advance, 


including the Chromos “Goop-Nieut Frouc” and “So 
Trrep,” unmounted; or “Memornres or CHILDHOOD,” 
mounted; or the Steel Engraving “Grant anp Wiison" 
“ Epwiw M. Stanton.” 

$3.25 r year—Chromos “Goop-Nieat Frouc” and 
“So Tren,” mounted on binders’-board ; or “ Memories oF 
Curpaoop,” mounted on canvas, rolled, ready for framing ; 
or Stee! Engraving “First Reapine or tae Emancipation 
Procuamation,” or “ AuTnors or tag Unitep States.” 

$3.50 per year—Chromos “ Goop-Niexut Frouc” and 
“So Timep,” mounted on canvas and stretchers; or 
“ Memorres or CulLp#oop,” mounted on canvas and stretch- 
ers, like an oll painting (the latter in all cases will be sent by 
Express, at the risk and expense of the subscriber. On 
account of its size (17X21) we cannot safelu send it by mail on 
stretchers); or the splendid Steel Engraving of “ Cuares 
Sumner.” 


THE INDEPENDENT 
is now sent to 
ACTUAL SUBSCRIBERS 
at all the 


Principal Post-Offices in the Country. 


ACTIVE 
sions will be pa 
NOW 18 ‘THE TIME TO TO SUBSCRIBE FOR 
THE INDEPENDENT. 


Specimen copies, containin 
sent 


‘oT BLISHER AND PROPRIETOR 
(P.-O, Box 2787),251 Broadway, New York 


«4 


Om Ni wanted, to whom liberal commis- 





BUSINESS MEN, | culars, offering better terms than any 


ELIHU | 


P. CRANCH, | 


“HOWARD | 
GLYNDON,” WM. LLOYD GARRISON, BISHOP GIL- | 


GAIL HAMILTON, | 
SA LUCY | 
LARCOM, PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, LOUISE CHAND- 


PIATT, PROF. | 


un- | 


list of other Premiums, | 


j 


VISITING CARDS. 


The subseriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
Specialty, and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or 
otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 size, 
or about 2 by 344 inches. 100 for 75 cents, Three speci 











— sent for a8 cent stamp, or shown at office. 
J. VAN COURT, 
_ 37} 4 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia 
‘Tux Best Teams ever 

Agents, 
To let you see for your- 
self what we have to offer, 
we do hereby agree to send to any agent in the U.8., upon 
| receipt of 25 cents, two numbers of the PEOPLE'S 
| MONTHLY (illustrated), and photographic copies of all 
| four of our premium ec hromos, post paid; also our new cir- 
per in the land 
Every subscriber receives a framed chromo, or a large 
(314x414 feet), double County and R. R. Map of U.S. Our 


INDEPENDENT | agents are doing well all over the country—making from 


| $30 to $60 per week—but we want moreofthem. Cire ulars 
| free. Now 1s Tae Trwe!” “ First come, first served.’ 
Address the office nearest you. Psovie’s Monracy, Pitts 
burgh; or 725 Sansom 8t., Phila.; 45 Franklin St., Boston ; 
177 F. Madison 8t., Chicago; 619 'N. Fifth 8t., St. Louis, 
2—2. 





<EWIS LADOMUS SS 
DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 


WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED, 
202 Chestnut 8t.. Pils 
A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 


Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 


SILVERWARE 


Always on hand Country orders solicited, Goods sent 
by mail or express to all parts of the United States. 
KE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 
Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the last seven years 
| are creating a wide-spread and profound impression. 


The “Home Treatment ”’ 
(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 
The 


‘i 
ra a (Oxygen-Water, ) 
For all derangements of the 


» digestive organs, is truly un- 
approachable. Send a 25-cent currency note, and get the 
| author's treatise o f 140 P ages, stating its modus operandi, 
| | aphere of action and record of genuine cures. 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D., 


| 











Coe d age ney in the world. 
Our agents have always 
beep the most succesam 

and we have lately added 

new and exceedingly taking 

largest business in ourline. We give right to exclusive 
territory, furnish the best tools to work with, give the 
| See st cash pay. Rook AGENTS, and all experienced 
nts, find the business we furnish decidedly the moet 
ora table. Kvervbody can make money. Send your name 


More Agents Wanted. 1116 Girard St., Philada. 

We now enter the fleld for 
the fall and coming winter, 

BUSINESS inducements, requiring only | 
satel agence and applica- 
tion for any one, young or 

and address at once for cireulars, terms, ete. AGENTS, no | 

matter what you are doing, send to us for particulars. 

Address 


and are furnishing the best 
paying and most easily 
old, of either sex, to make a really first-class paying busi- | 
ness for themselves. We have the most agents, and do the 
ATERS & TINKER, ublishore, 
HICAGO, ILL. 
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CHNTHENNIAT 


ART JOURNAL 


OF THE 















United States of America. 













The Centennial Art Fournal is an elegantly illustrated month- 






ly, the twelve parts making a handsome quarto volume of 240 





pages, with 175 illustrations by the best artists of Europe and 






America. It is printed on superfine toned paper, and is filled 





with choice literary matter, and graceful and delightful stories, 










from talented writers. 





THERMS: 





Soe Rete 


$5.00 PER ANNUM, IN ADVANCE. (Postage Free.) 







PREMIUM FOR 1875. 





Every Subscriber for 1875 will receive, gratés, a magnificent 





royal octavo volume, published at $5.00, entitled « A CYCLO- 
PEDIA of the Best Thoughts of Charles Dickens.”’ 







Subscriptions received and Premium book sent by 


T.S. ARTHUR & SON, | 


Philadelphia, Pa, 














Bae This periodical is of the same size and style of * The Aldine,’’ and ts one 


of the most magnificently illustrated publications in the United States. 








Place, New York: 











LOOK AT THIS! 


The following Popular and Valuable Books almost 
given away in connection with “Home Magazine.” 


nr Pata 





CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, Latest revised edition. Complete in ten vol- 

umes of 832 pages each. Library sheep, marbled edges. I)lustrated with maps, 

plates and engrayings. $6.00 per volume................. $60.00 
DICKENS’ COMPLETE WORKS. Riverside edition. Twenty-nine volumes. 

Crown 8 vo., Five hundred and fifty steel plates. Price in Cloth per vol. $2..... 58.00 
THE WAVERLY NOVELS. Fireside edition, Complete in Twenty-three vol- 

umes, Steel illustrations. Price in Cloth, per vol. CE DD iene. c whee cs vslbiccdsaicaes 84.50 

In order largely to increase the circulation of the ** HOME MAGAZINE,” w: 
are offering to the lovers of good books among our readers, a great variety of inducements 
to add to our list of subscribers. Among the valuable books so offered are the above. 


I. 
CHAMBERS’S ENCYCLOPEDIA, which is a library in itself, and should be in every 
intelligent household in the country. The price is $60.00, Now, if any one will get 4 new 
subscribers to the “ Home Macazine” for 1875 and enclose draft or P. O. Order for $30, 
we will send both the Magazine and the 10 volumes of the Encyclopedia. 


II. 


For 4 new subscribers to the ‘Home Magazrxye” and $40, we will send the above 
named splendid edition of the Works of Charles Dickens, besides the Magazine. 


III. 


For 4 new subscribers to the “‘ Home MaGazine”™ and $25, we will send the above 
named elegant edition of Walter Scott's Novels, besides the Magazine. 


If you look into this offer, you will see that “ CuHamsers'’s Excycropmp1a” worth at 
Publisher's prices $60, will actually cost you but $20, as $10 of the thirty to be paid to us 
will have been received by you for the four subscribers to the Magazine, 

The same advantage appertains to the other books, as in each case $10 of the amount 
paid will have been received for Magazines, 





pacneel 


hap tipane’ aimtak URE AS PIE af 


pee If you do not care to avail yourself of this great advantage, you may know of 
some one in your neighborhood who would gladly embrace this opportunity. If so, please 
take out this circular and hand it to him. 


22 


If aspecimen copy of the Magazine is wanted to exhibit in order to get subscribers, 
write to us and we will send you one, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
809 & 811 Chestnut St., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


WHEL KH PTE, © UMToners, | 
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(P.-U, Box 4787), 402 Bronaway, How FOFM| 1, 5, 
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ANCER CAN BE CURED 


BY 


DR. BOND'S DISCOVERY, 


ALSO 


SCROFULA AND ALL SKIN DISEASES, 


DR. BOND'S CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with and destroy the virus of Cancer and 


Skin Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit the City and remain 


while under treatment at the Pennsylvania Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest marble 


edifices in the city), and the finest remedial Institute in the country. Remedies, with full 


directions, sent to any part of the world. 


The Medical Fraternity, Ministers of the Gospel, the afflicted, or friends of the afilicted, and 


all interested are invited to write or call and investigate 


jas Write or send for Pamphlets and particulars, 


Address, 


H. T. BOND, M.D., Pennsylvania Cancer Institute, 
3208 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








Thrilling Stories, | 


Lrilliant miscellaneous features, and pictorial embellish- | ~ 


ments unequalled every week in Hganra anp Howe, the | 
great illustrated weekly magazine Price reduced to 
only $2.50 a year. Single copie six cents. At news 
stands or by mail, postage paid, Great inducements to 
acents and clubs. The Graphic Company, Publishers, 
39-41 Park Place, New York 


rdayathome. TermsFree. Address 
$5 ® $20 Bro. Srrvsow & Co., Portland, Maine. 


Fated to be Free. 


Jean Ingelow’s uniquely beautiful and absorbing serial 
story is written especially for and now appearing in 
Higarta avp Home, the great illustrated weekly magazine 
Price reduced to only $2.50a year. Single number six 
cents. New subscribers now get the entire story. A 


| magnificent Steel Reproduction of some famous picture 


The subscriber makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
Specialty, and 


50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, | 


nicely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or | 
otherwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 size, 
or about 2 by 3% inches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci- | 
mens sent for a 3 cent stamp, or shown at offiee. 
J. VAN COURT, | 

8714 North Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 
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every week free asa supplement. At news stands or by 
mail, postage paid. Great inducements to agents and 
Clubs. The Graphic Company, Publishers, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York 


NEW MUSIC. 





| No Friendly Voice to Greet Me.” Song and 


Chorus. By H. P. Danks. Price 35 cents. 

This beautiful Song, by the composer of “Silver 
Threads among the Gold,” although quite new, is already 
very popular, and daily growing in favor. Every one 
should have a copy. 

“Uncle Sam.” Military Song. By J.J. White. Price 

40 cents. With very pretty lithographic title-page 
Will be as popular as “ The Mulligan Guards.’ 

* Angel Hands are Beckoning.” Song and Chorus 

By A. F. Johnson, Price, 35 cents. 

We can recommend either of the above-named songs 
as being very pretty and not difficult. 

Any of the songs above named sent by mail, free of 
postage, upon receipt of marked price. 

Address all orders to 

WM. H. BONER & CO., Music Publishers. 
No, 1102 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


Jean Ingelow 


writes every week for Heart ayp Home, the great illus- 
trated weekly magazine. Price reduced to only $2.50 per 
year. Single copies six cents. At news stands or by 
mail, postage paid. Great inducements to ageats and 
clubs. The Graphie Company, Publishers, 39-41 Park 
Place, New York. 
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-*«'$OME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


OFPFICH OF 


FRANK LESLIZ’S PUBLICATIONS, 
537 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 





TERMS TO SUBSCRIBERS. 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER— 


One copy one year, or 2 numbers 
Oue copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks . 
CHIMNEY CORNER— 
One copy one year,orS2numbers~ - 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - 
ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG (German)— 
One copy one year, or 2 numbers 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
Une copy for thirteen weeks 
LADY’S JOURNAL— 
One copy one year, or 52 numbers ~ - 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 
One copy for thirteen weeks - - 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ WEEKLY— 
One copy one year, or 62 numbers 
One copy six months, or 26 numbers 


LADY’S MAGAZINE— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers 


BOYS OF AMERICA— 
One copy one year, or 12 numbers 


BUDGET OF FUN= 
One’ copy one year, or 12 numbers 


PLEASANT HOURS— 
Une copy one year, or12 numbers’ = - : ° ‘ . ‘ 


CLUB TERMS. 


ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER-—five copies one year in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with 
extra copy to person getting up club. 

CHIMNEY CORNER-Five eopies one year in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to 
person getting up elmb. 

ILLUSTRIRTE ZEITUNG—One copy one year, $4. Five copies, $15. 

LADY’S MAGAZINE-—Four copies one year, in one wrapper, to one address, $14, with extra copy to 
person getting up club. 

LADY’S ne | el el copies one year in one wrapper, to one address, $20, with extra copy to person 
getting upc ub, 

CE Le eee WEEKLY —Ttree copies, $6 50. Five copies, $10. And $2 for every additional 
subscription. 

BOYS OF AMERICA—Pour copies one year, $6, with extra copy to person getting up club. 

BUDGET OF FUN—Four copies one year, $6, with extracopy to person getting up club. 

PLEASANT HOURS—PFour copies one year, $6, with extra copy to person getting up club. 

One copy Lady’s Magazine and Illustrated Newspaper one year . . . 

One copy Chimney Corner and Lady’s Magazine one year - - - - 

One copy Illustrated Newspaper or Chimney Corner and Pleasant Hours 

one copy Illustrated Newspaper cr Chimney Corner and Budget - - 

One copy one year Ddustrated Newspaper, Chimney Corner and Lady's Magazine 


UNITED STATES POSTAGE RATES ON THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS. 


Prepaid quarterly in advance at the subscriber's post on the Lady's Magazine and Gartenlaube, six 
cents per quarter; on the Illustrated Newspaper, Chimney Corner, Ilustrirte Zeitung, Lady's Journal, Boys’ and 
Girls’ Weekly, five cents per quarter; on the Budget of Fun, Boys of America and Pleasant Hours, three cents per 


quarter. POSTAGE 7 CANADA. 


aa The same rates as above, but as the postage on Canadian subscriptions must be prepaid in New York, 
Canadian subscribers will, therefore, in ail cases, add the amountef postage to the amount of subscription, 

4a Our publications are always stopped when the term of sabscription expires. It is not necessary to give 
notice of diseontinuance., 

Sy Specimen copies sent on receipt of 17 cents postage. 

a@~ In sending subscriptions or corre~ponding, be careful to send Name and Address in full. 

#a- We cannot change the address of « subscriber, unless he gives us hiv former as well as his prosent 


address. 
‘ £a- In remitting by mail, send P. O, Order or Draft, payable t the order of Frawx Lrsure. 
aa@ Norze.—The number or date with which subscription ends is indicated on the printed address, 
a We employ no travelling agents; all representing themselves as such are imposters. Address all com- 
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FRANK LESLIE, 537 Pearl St., New York. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER 


~ CANCER CAN BE CURED ~ 


BY 


DR. BOND'S DISCOVERY, 


ALSO 


SUROFULA AND ALL SKIN DISEASES, 


DR. BOND'S CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with and destroy the virus of Cancer and 




















Skin Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit the City and remain 


while under treatment at the Pennsylvania Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest marble 









edifices in the city), and the finest remedial Institute in the country. Remedies, with full 








directions, sent to any part of the world. 





} {Flint 


The Medical Fraternity, Ministers of the Gospel, the afflicted, or friends of the afflicted, and 











l are invited to-write or call and investigate 







all intereste 






ra¥- Write or send for Pamphlets and particulars 






Address, 


H. T. BOND, M.D., Pennsylvania Cancer Institute, 


$208 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Illustrated Catalo; 
To the Editor of Arthur's Illustrated Home Magazine. Y.TEAS& Richmond, ind. 


Esterwep Faresp: Will you please inform your readers 
that I have a positive fae MO D RPHIA 
salen m , - licity. Small expense. 
CURE FOR CONSUMPTION med dor manner © af cure, and 


and all disorders of the Throat and Langs, an a‘ Aduress W rv Tt SQU TIRE. a D 


its use in my pra e, | have cur orthington, Greene Co., Ind. 


and will give $1,000 “a FITS CURED FREE I! 


for a case it will not benefit. Indeed, so strong is my 


faith, I will send a Sample, free, to any sutferer ad 
dressing me Any person suffering from the above d 


tree 
repens 







sease ia re- 















Please show thi+ letter to any one you may know who ested to address Dr. Price, and a trial bottle of medi- 
is suffering from these diseases, and oblige, e will be forwarded by Express. 
Faithfully Yours, FREE! 
Dr, T. F.. BURT, The only cost being the Express charges, which owing 
4-9. 69 William Street, New York, to my large business. are sma ~ 
Ur. Price has made the treatment of 





FITS OR EPILEPSY 








































) ’ ’ ‘ : ; : 
& 4 ¥ % ) ce ¥ @ ©@ % u stady fo r years, and he will warrant a cure by the use 
i 7 {} “medy. 
G ff F M d Tx t | to send to him fora trial bottle; it costs ; 
reatest OPS Ever Made, | w:tineandne’ ©” 
WILL CURE YOU, 

On receipt of only $1.60 (heing the regular subscrip- | no matter of how Jong standing your case may be, or : 
tion price, with postage added), we will send the Young j,ow any other di es may have failed : 
Feiks? ppg apm A  y Senge = —~_n D bn Circulars and testimonials sent wit! ‘ : 

erry Oo, the great seed growers 0 etroit, Mich., for a — $ 
twelve 10-cent ekets of flower or vegetabl FREE TRIAL BOTTLE. i 
Seeds, with a copy of their beautifully illustrated “Seed Re particular to give your Express, as well as your Post y 
Annual” for 1875 to select seeds from. Now is the time | Office direction, and A 
> secure the best magazine for ga folks, and BE j address qs 

sur seeds for 1875 fur nothing. We will give ac Add ’ ; 
i Webster’ s Illustrated Unabridged Dietlon- DR. CHAS. T. PRICE, 8 
ary,” price $1%.00, to any one who will make up | 4-—y 67 William Street, New York. : 
send aclub of only twenty-four subseriptions ihe z JUST ive g EE : 
the above offer, or for the magazine at club price withe vat | W. ! 
seeds, or under our great book offers. The price of ‘SE S 0 T TO LIVE! i 
single number is 15 cests, but fee numbers and full Song and Dance , Words be antiful. Makes a lovely ‘ 
ss ars will be sent on receint of six cents in star nps 3. | Schottische. 40 ce nts. | malle i tree on receipt of price 
Address H, N. F, LEWIS, Publisher, Address BARRY CARTER , ; 
1102 Chestnut 8t., Philada., Pa 1] 


Chicago. 
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- “HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 





lrnpenent of Trade-Mar. 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD commenced an action in the 
Supreme Court against his three sons, Andreas H. Trust, 
Percy B. Trust and Volney B. Trust, and Lawrence Galli- 
gin, on the 23d day of July last, to recover damages for 
a willful and fraudulent infringement of his trade-mark 
(an eagle strangling a serpent), used for twenty-five years 
and upwards upon the labels of his bottles of “ Oriental 
Cream,” to wit: “DR. T. F. GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER,” and for the 
amount of profits made by them and found to be due upon an 
accounting, and for an injunction to restrain said defend. 
ants from manufacturing, printing, publishing, selling, 
or exposing for sale, or advertising to sell the above- 
mentioned ‘“ Oriental Cream,” or by transposition of the 
words “Oriental Cream” to “Creme Orientale,” or “Dr. 
T. F. Gouraud’s Sons’ Creme Orientale,” or by any other 
device. 


Upon the plaintiff's complaint, ete., Mr. Justice Law- 
rence, on the 24th day of July, 1874, granted the injunc- 
tion prayed for, and by his order of tha date required 
the defendants to show cause at a Special Term of the 
Supreme Court to be held for the City and County of New 
York, at the chambers of said Court, on the first Monday 
of August, 1874, at 12 o’cleck noon, why the said injunc- 
tion should not be continued during the pendency of the 
action. 

The motion to continue the injunction was heard by 
Mr. Justice Donohue upon the pleadings and affidavits of 
the respective parties, and after arguments of counsel, 
Mr. ©. C. Egan appearing for the motion, and Mr. Amos 
G. Hull, defendants’ counsel, opposed, and after due de- 
liberation the learned Justice granted the*motion, de- 
livering an opinion, of which the following is a copy: 


T. FELIX GOURAUD 
AGAINST 
ANDREAS H. TRUST, er at. 


Dowonve, J.—It is to be hoped that these parties may 
let the litigation of the family for years rest; but what- 
ever they may do about it, it is the duty of the Court to 

rotect each in their rights. The plaintiff HAS THE 

IGHT TO THE NAME HE BEA AND USES, AND 
THE NAME HE EMPLOYS ON HIS GOODS, and by his 
ENERGY AND PERSEVERANCE (whatever may be his 
faults) has OBTAINED A LARGE SALE FOR THEM. 
These proceedings, as I understand it, is not of the cha- 
racter of that asking to be protected in the use of a mere 
name of his goods, as “a thousand flowers or the like,” 
but simply that these defendants shall not so entitle their 
goods, or put them up by any false device, to make pur- 


| ehasers believe the goods sold by them are those of the 


plaintiff; in other words, they cannot use the plaintiff's 
name and credit to destroy his trade. In this case it is 
apparent, by inspection, that the defendants, while vary- 
ing the shape of the label and its style, still, by the use 
of the plaintiff's name in the manner they do, hold out 
that the goods sold by them are not goods of the same 
quality as plaintiff's, but his goods, so that persons ask- 
ing for them may be deceived; the poene that they 
are willing to do anything to avoid the appearance of 
imitation; this is wholly at variance with the use of a 
name they have no right to. Motion granted. 


Well, now, a word or two to you, the arch-conspirators 
in the above nefarious, mean, dirty transaction. The race 
between the tortoise and the hare is ended. You have 
had a long start of Justice, but Justice is a good stayer. 
Justice has been limping gamely after you many years, 
and Justice has beaten you at last. 

In conclusion, I give you a little paternal advice. You 
say, in a letter to me, “that you have youth,” “you have 
capital,” and “a knowledge of the trade.” Apply these 
advantages to loftier and honorable pursuits, instead of 
imitating popular and original preparations. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL CREAM takes with 


| the ladies beyondall precedent. 


Found at Govravup’s Old-Established Depot, 48 Bond 
Street, New York and of Druggists. 


Wholesale Agents in Philadelphia: 
JOHNSTON, HOLLOWAY & CO., 602 Arch Street. 


FRENCH, RICHARDS & CO.,, N. W. corner of = el 


and Market Streets. 





“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” | 


Arthur’s Latest and Greatest. 


DANGER! 


Or, Wounded in the House of a Friend, 


The crowning work of this veteran of American literature 
has for its topic a subject affecting the social life of our 
whole people, and gives a terrible view of the evil it ex- 
poses. Extremely fascinating and sensational it will be read 
with avidity byall. Jilustrated and beautifully bound. We 
are determined to introduce it into every family in the 
Jand, and offer unparalleled inducements to male and fe- 
male canvassers. We want agents everywhere, will send 
free on application, terms and descriptive circulars. 
J. M. STODDART & CO.,, 
723 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


FOOT-LATHES © 


FOR 


AMATEURS and ARTISANS. 





_—— 
TAT 608 any 1% Pou. 


Send for Catalogue and Prices to 


MURRAY BACON, | 
Rear 623 OOMMEROE Bt. Phila, 


ROSES! 


POT PLANTS, 
Suitable for Immediate Flowering. | 
SENT SAFELY BY MAIL POSTPAID. 

5 Splendid Varieties for $1; 12 do., $2. 
For 10 cts. additional we send ‘“‘Maaniricert Prewicu 
Rose.” Elegant Descriptive Catalogue sent free to all who 


apply. 
. THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 
ROSE GROWERS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


~‘BaRcans — 
BOOKS & CHROMOS, 


AT 


1129 CHESTNUT S&t., 


PHILADELPHIA. 











” “HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 


_ CANCER CAN BE CURED 


BY 


DR. BOND’S DISCOVERY, 


ALSO 


SOROFULA AND ALL SKIN DISEASES 


DR. BOND’S CHEMICAL ANTIDOTES unite with and destroy the virus of Cancer and 








Skin Affections, but will not affect the healthy part. Patients may visit the City and remain 
while under treatment at the Pennsylvania Cancer Institute (one of the handsomest marble 
edifices in the city), and the finest remedial Institute in the country. Remedies, with full 
directions, sent to any part of the world. 

The Medical Fraternity, Ministers of the Gospel, the afflicted, or friends of the afflicted, and 
all interested are invited to write or call and investigate. 

Ia3- Write or send for Pamphlets and particulars, 


Address, 


H. T. BOND, M. D., Pennsylvania Cancer Institute, 
3208 CHESTNUT 8T., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Lucius H. WARREN, President. W. E. Ferrey, Treasurer. 


INCORPORATED BY SPECIAL ACT OF THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY; APPROVED MARCH 234, 1866, CAPITAL $200,000. 


THE NESCOCHAGUE MANUFACTURING CO.’S 
PAPER WAREHOUSE, 


| | NO. 5140 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
|| MANUFACTURERS of all kinds of PAPER and PAPER MANUFACTURERS’ MATERIAL 


SUPPLY PUBLISHERS, PRINTERS AND DEALERS WITH 
News, Book, Colored, Manilla, Writing and every other kind of Papers, 
AT LOWEST MARKET PBICES. 


ii 
; = ONE PRICE AND THE GUARANTEE.” 
WIS LADO 

LE MUs, “S MEN’S AND BOYS’ CLOTHING. 

BLARORP DEALER & JEWELER, LOWEST PRICES—MARKED IN PLAIN FIGURES. 
ATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 

WATOHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. |WANAMAKER & BROWN, 

802 Chestnut 8t., Prils-__4 OCAK HALL, 
A VERY LARGE STOCK OF | , sale of mate oa yh by — mee address. 


Watches, Digmionds, Jewelry ~VISTTING CARDS. 
| dpectaity and makes the printing of Visiting Cards a 
SILVERWARE | 50 Fine Cards for 50 Cents, 


3—8 

















nieely printed, will be sent by mail, postage paid, or | 


Always on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent / 
by mail or Gugises tall ne of the cites 1 States, | ot erwise, as directed, either white or tinted, of No. 3 size, 
eae ed - about 2 by 8% inches. 100 for 75 cents. Three speci- 
EPILEPSY , ~ Geran Rinse Hacnsas Pane "Fores mens sent for a3 cent stamp, at shown at office. 
ars evidence of success. | J. VAN COURT, 
Ne. 257 Main Sires, Richmond, =e. | 744 North Seventh Street, Philadel phia. 
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“A REMARKABLE BOOK.” | 


Arthur’s Latest and Greatest. | 


DANGER! 


Or, Wounded in the House of a Friend. 


The crowning work of this veteran of American literature 
has for its topics subject affecting the social life of our 
whole people, and gives a terrible view of the evil it ex- 
poses. Exit -emely fascinating and sensational it will be read 
with avidity by ail. Illustrated and beautifully bound. We 
are determined to introduce it into every family in the 
land, and offer unparalleled inducements to male and fe- 
male canvassers. We want a everywhere, will send 
free on applic aon terms and descriptive circulars. 
. M. STODDART & CO., 
723 Chestnut Street, Phila. 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, | 


FRECELES AND TAN, 
Ask your Druggist for 
Perry’s Moth and Freckle Lotion. 
It is reliable. 
FOR PIMPLES ON THE FACE, 
Blackheads or Fleshworms, use 
Perry's Improved Comedone and 
Pimple Remedy—the Great Skin 
Medicine—or consult Dr. B. C. | 
Psanr, 49 Bond*treet, New York. 


“THE COMPOUND 


OXYGEN TREATMENT 


For the Cure of Chronic Diseases. 


Its MARVELLOUS RESULTS for the last seven years 
are creating a wide-spread and profound impression. 


The “ Home..JZreaiment”’ 


(By inhalation) sent everywhere. 


The “‘ Oxygenaqua,” (Oxygen-Water,) 


For all derangements of the digestive organs, is truly un- 
approachable. Send a 25-cent currency note, and get the 
author's treatise of 140 pages, stating its modus operandi, 
sphere of action and record of genuine cures. 


G. R. STARKEY, A.M., M.D., 
1116 Girard 8t., Piofieda. 








More Agents Wanted. 
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NSTANTINES 
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cts. a year post-paid. James P. Seott,1 25 © 


JAMES P. FENNELL, 


WIRE WORKER. 


36 North Sixth Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


Wire Guards, Sieves, Wove Wire, Sand Screens 
and. Wire Work Made to Order. 


Also Plain and Fancy Bird-Cages on Hand 
at Lowest Prices. 


B.—Goop SrxGrxa CANARIES ALWAYS ON HAND. 


THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 


CONTAINS EACH MONTH 


Sixteen Closely-Printed Pages, 


For the Farmer, the Stock-Raiser, the Gar- 
dener, the Fruit-Grower and 
the Housewife. 





More than half the contents are Original" Matter, pre- 
pared especially for its columns. 


ay Only seventy-five cents per year. 


copies free, 
LOCKE & JONES, 
Publishers, Toledo, Ohio, 


EMPLOYMENT. 


I want 2000 agents to canvass for the COMPLETE 
HERBALIST. I will give such terms and furnish such 
advertising facilities that no man need make less than 
$200 per montli and all expenses—no matter whether he 
ever canvassed before or not. A premium of a new dress 
given to lady canvassers. Address, Dr. 0. PHELPS 
BROWN, No. 21 Grand Street, Jersey City, N. J., and full 
particulars will be sent by return mail. 

a) oe Sa ar ~~ 

Madame Foy's Corset Skirt Supporter, 

For Health, Comfort and Style, is ac- 
aennigfanes g the best Article of the kind 
ever made, Numerous Testimonials in 
its favor are being received from all 
parts of the United States. 


For sale by ail leading Jobbers and 
Retuilers. 
FOY & HARMON, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
New Haver, Conn. 
ARNOLD & BANSING, 
New York , Agents, 
Tells who want agents and | 
what for, 8-page monthly, 10 | 
Terk St, Chicago. | 


Specimen 


INE YAR OAP 


rey. D GROCERS 





MISFIT CARPETS. 


Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


“112 FULA FULTON § ST., r.. NEW YORK, 

















The best and most desirable Book- 


Clubbing Offer we have 


yet made. 





T’'wo Great Works, 
INDISPENSABLE TO EVERY INTELLIGENT FAMILY IN THE LAND. 


Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Latest revised edition. Complete in ten vol- 
umes of 832 pages each. Library sheep, marbled edges. [Illustrated with 
maps, plates and engravings. Price $47.75; recently sold for $60.00. 

Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary. With all the latest and most attractive 
additions to the work. Price $12.00. 


On receipt of $37.50 we will send both of these important works to any ad- 


dress, or, if preferred, we will forward them by express, C. O. D. 


T. §. ARTHUR & SON, 


1129 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


be If you do not wish to purchase these valuable books yourself, please 
take out this page and hand it to some friend or neighbor who may be glad to 


avail of the opportunity here given to obtain them at so low a price. 
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| harmless. $1.00 per bottle. 





:| GERMAN WITHOUT A MASTER. 
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Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or Masical Beautifier 








(OH!Fiora, INEVER SAW SUCHANALTERATION) /Gouraun's ORIENTAL 


IN ANY HUMAN BEING. ie > 
WHAT HAS MADE 
SO WONDERFUt 
A CHANGE 


CREAMAND HIS MEDICATED 


SOAP METAMORPHOSED ME 
FROM AFRIGHT TOA BELLE 


THE MEDICATED SOAP is Ng pnahew ae t the cure of Pimples, Blotches, Erup- 


| tions, and all Skin Deformitics. 50 cents a cake 


THE ORIENTAL CREAM instantly clicits a delicate, pure white complexion. Perfectly 


PREPARED AND INVENTED BY 


DR. LT. FRLIX GOURAUD, 


No. 48 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
AND FOR SALE BY ALL LIVE DRUGGISTS. 








THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL 


CONTAINS EACH MONTH 


Sixteen Closely-Printed Pages, 


Fer the Farmer, the Stock-Raiser, the Gar- 


demer, the Fruit-Grower and 
the Housewife. 


More than half the contents are Original Matter, pre- 
pared especially for its columas. 


ae Only seventy-five cents per year. Specimen 
copies free. 
LOCKE & JONES, 
Publishers, Toledo, Ohio, | 


LANGUAGES 





‘Without a Master. | 


FRENCH WITHOUT A MASTER. 
Tn Six Easy Lessons 


In Six Easy Lessons............-.. 


| SPANISH WITHOUT A MASTER. 


In Four Easy Lessons...... 
in Five Easy Lessons 


In Six Easy Lessons.. 
Sent by mail on receipt of the price, 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 
1129 Chestnut St., Phila. 


LATIN WITHOUT ‘4. MASTER. | 








WANTED. 


The Wheeler & Wilson Mf'g 


Co., of Philadelphia, are 
desirous of securing 


seyeral good Agents, and véry liberal induce- 


| ments-Will be offered to thoroughly reliable men, 
| who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
| now prepared to supply the New Family, the 


| New No. 6, and the New No. 7 Machines; and a 


| choice of Yoeation and territory to work. This is 
4 |a rare opportunity for energetic, industrious men 
| to engage in profitable business without the in- 
| vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 


| ITALIAN WITHOUT A MASTER. | 
calling on us, will receive immediate attention. 


WHEELER & WILSON MI’G C0., 
914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 
6—l y. 




















BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS. 





. JAMAICA GINGER. ‘ 
-N.E. Cot or FiftheChestnut ie) , 
{1AM x 




















Established 1822. 


BEWARE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
BROWN’S 


ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER, 


PREPARED ONLY BY 


FREDERICK BROWN, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of the 
oldest of American Pharmaceutical Products, still 
maintains its enviable reputation, and finds a steadily 
increasing ‘sale without advertising, and in spite of 


piracy. 


Brown's Essence of Jamaica Ginger 1s EXTENSIVELY. IMITATED, 


Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity of parties 
whose only excuse for their unfair sintulations exists 
in the great popularity of the original, and accidental 
similarity oftheir name. 


BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp of the 
manufacturer, which is incorporated ‘with the steel 
plate label (See other side.) ' 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade saivally: is called to the 
Price List of 


foals & fon Hedin und Praca tical | reparations, 


Which will be mailed on application. 


b 
Freperick Brown, 
IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING AND DISPENSING CHEMIST. 


NM. E. Cor. Fifth & Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia. 
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ooo tie ~=6 WWANTED 
— Alles, 


iio vote : _, The Wheeler & Wilson Mf’g 

in the intr) . : 

_Prices imoderate, Co., of Philadelphia, are 
meramepte A. DREER, 


yuriconetean gon Saadeh desirous of securing 
ROSE BUDS IN WINTER. 


oy vied > ADY. Roses for winter 
! trong POT SES 
y by mail p 
sple ndid eve r blooming Vari 
5 FOR $1.00. 12 FoR B $2. 00. 
our elegant descriptive catalc ntaining 
iption for culture, 4 Sent ion al " ap! 
apoy DINGEE & aegreremtp Cc O., 
se Growers, We I 


LITTLE ONES AT HOME. 
A Monthly Pape Childre 


” P ¢. 7? rar band ed fr 

only 9 cents a year, and a handsome ithe WHEELER & WILSON MF’G C 
20 So) 8 wn i » each sut “ ire 

Premi ums offered to Club Age . 914 CHESTNUT STREET, 

fre 4 LITTLE ‘ONES AT HOME, 


12 uperior Street i PHILADELPHI PA 





A WEEK Age Old and neg, A ie 
OE Pith. Address, P.O. VICKERY & 00.4 st ~ LEWIS LADOMUs, 
= bas DIAMOND DE ALER & JEWELER, 
$5, to $20 Ke "Seten Piao! | y gtonas eal SEWELRY BOPAIEED 


__ 802 Chestnut St . Przis. 





$1. than Poli 


aA A VERY LARGE STOCK OF 
AGENTS WANTED fcin "2.15". Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


10—11 UNTERSING d Vard, Cj 


ANI 


NEWSPAPER Peep rg et 


X} > 


ADVERTISING vee TREATMENT 


NINETY-BIGHTH EDITION 
as f a Ti 
Containing a complete list of all the towns in the ed For Cure of Chronic Diseases. 
States, the rerritories and the Domi 
having a yx« lation greater than 5,000 accord 
last census ether with the names of the ne 
having the largest local circulation in eac! , lof tl } an 
—, Also a atalogue ef newspapers, wh re recou a tel emerki ible curative ent know 
0 advertisers as giving greatest n pre = » > 
» prices charged. Also, all newspaper 
ex and Canada printing over 5,000 copies each e “Home Treatment,” 
tl Re ‘Agrict tu ~ tif ' 


», all the Re n 
Mex an snical edical, “Ma asoni 1 
| Commer cial, nsuran Real Estate 
Musical, Fashiotr and oth r special 
complete lists. Together with a complet 
German papers printed in the Unit 
essay upon advertising; many tables 


| the cost of advertising in various newspay 


thing which a beginner in advertising w 
Address GEO. P. ROW}! 
41 Par 
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THE METROPOLITAN, 


The Drawing Room Journal of America, 


is issued Weekly in 16 large folio pages, profusely illustrated and completed with a tinted cover 


and cut edges. 


[T IS THE MODEL OF A FAMILY NEWSPAPER, 


CONTAINING 


The News of the Day, Sketches, Poems, Reviews, Charming 


Short Stories, and Brilliant Serials 


by the best authors, 


THE FASHION PAGES 


contain all that is novel in regard to costumes of 


LADIES AND CHILDREN, 


with practical directions respecting their manufacture. 


Subscription Price, $3 a year, the payment of which entitles the subscriber to $1 
worth of any of our Patterns. 


Specimen Copies mailed on receipt of Ten Cents. 


Postage prepaid by the publishers. 


E. BUTTERICK & C0., 
555 Broadway, New York. 





HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE. 


“The Leading American Newspaper.”’ 


The Paper for Business Men, Farmers, Families and all the People. 


1. It publishes all the news. 


” 


2. It is candid and independent in all things. 


3. Its moral tone is unexceptionable, nothing aring in it aves unsuited 
refined and cultured family circle. 

1, It has the best and freshest correspondence, p 
rent literature of the day. 

. Its agricultural department is the fullest, most thorough, pr: l 
giving its readers in each number as much NM than the higher pric 

6. Its market reports are the standard of dealers and producers throug 
promptness accuracy and reliability. 

7. Its aggregate circulation is larger than that of any other four-cent 
York. 

8. Its circulation, regarding character well as number of subscribe 
any paper in the country. 

9, It is growing more vigorously, and in ing in cire more rapidly, than any of its 
rivals. 


TERMS OF THE TRIBUNE. 


Postage I'ree to the Subscriber 


DAILY (by mail) | year 
SEMI-WEEKLY, 1 year 
Five copies, | year 


Ten copies (and one extra), 1 year 


Every person procuring a club of ter no ibser r ntit Lo one tra WEEKLY 
or more to a SEMI-WEEKLY. 

To clergymen, THE WEEKLY tIBUNE V be sent for one y r for ¥ PHE SEMI-WEEK! 
and Tuk DAILY for %. 

&@ Specimen copies of either 


‘ 


of the great series of TRIBUNE I 


ae All remittances at sender risk, unless b) fton > \ K, postal ors 
Address simply I 


ARTHUR’S AND THE TRIBUNE. 


ARTHUR'S HOME MAGAZINE will be sent lo a t C88 t l ted States, postage paid, with the WEEKL) 


[RIBUNE, for M4 per year, regular pri * ¢ t 11-WEEKLY TRIBUNI $ yula $5.50, 


Adare oth ohare THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


TO POSTMASTERS. 


d ward subscriptions o THY PRiBt 


ing tra copies of THE TRIBUN! 


trouble, pect / ma Aorve ee ‘ ) tsters, and | 
Wen Copies, blanks, posters, etc., ¢ 
Address “THE TRIBUNE,” 
12, Ne ) 








OxE MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


a UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. _ 


May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away in ® moment. Invaluable to ladies 

| in cutting and basting. A boon to invatids. A treasure 

Siem children, and unequaled for writing. study, games, ets 

iW! pressage prepaid within 500 miles of New York. A discount ff 

WM allowed on orders from greater distance, to cover cost of 
freight. Extra inducements to clubs. Made in great variety 
of style, shape, size and price. ‘Tables for games, with chess 
and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated circular, and 
quote Arthur's lilustrated Home Magazine. 


LAMBIE & SARGENT, 
™ Sole Fieqelotess and Manufacturers, 793 Broadway; | New York. 


— “TRUE WOMAN. 





luty of every true woman to look as beauti- 
ful as sl 1. It is her duty to brighten and gladden 


} 
|| 
i} 
|| 
| the world with her loveliness. If nature has denied them 


| this power, it can be remed by the use of a perfectly 


| harmless 
{| GEO. W. LAIRD’sS 


| “BLOOM OF P YOUTH,” 


which wi emove all discolorations, tan, freckles, sun- 
burn, and er cutaneous ais seases from the skin, leaving 
it delicate ft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 


Sold by druggists everywhere. 


| 
| | 


“NOTHING LIKE IT!” 


“« Bright, Beautiful and Beaming.” 


YOUNG FOLKS’ 


MONTHIY. 


The great Popular Magazine for the Young 
People of America! By far tt largest, handsomest and 


best published at low price wyest cirentation of its 

class! 

Mh i rye quarto fo iv 4 
m0 y Thirty-Two Pages, soc. iianseeuckfnunt 

t 


yer, with beautiful tinted cove mid numerous ilustra- 


Send for 32-page Circular, 
COWPERTHWAIT &CO. 


180 Exquisite Original flins- 
|SOLD ONLY BY SUBSCRIPTION 
PHILADELPHIA. 





trations by eminent artists. 

The reader is an eye-wit- 
lower 500 pages octavo. Price! 

| 86.00 Cloth ; $9.00 Morocco. 


THE BOOE OF TEE YEAR 


¢ A. A. A. Willi, DD. 


| 
| 
| 


tions 


> > salfe P es, Inseet World, 
25 De partme nts, ketch “et ng Adventure, The 


Hunter, The Naturalist, O Study, The Critic, The Hu 

; morist, History, Biography, ‘I Traveller, At Home, 

The Great, Leading, Popular Farm, Housekeeper, Our W h t Not, The Esaayist, The Querist, 
Editorial, The Stage, Rural Topics, The Florist, Little 


; i Stories, Center-lable, Pastime and The Puzzler. 
Orchard and Fireside Journal 7)" Stage. Us department is worth more than 


| e t Teachers and 


of the Northwest. Schools. Each nun ber has twelve columns of Dialogues, 
Recitations, Declarations, « for Schools or Parlor 


(Established 141.) 





Amusements. jf amen, Plays 
|| FOR TOWN and COUNTRY, FOR OLD and YOUNG. | ments in every vumber , ; 
Little Letters. fwelve columns of letters from 


Published Weekly at Chicago, in a neat quarto form of Young People given at the Center- 
lable every month, from our readers all over the land! 


Cash Prizes to Young J) cles forpest Storie: 


Terms, Postage paid, S219 per Year in Advance, bxntctwses 3% prises. $1,000 already given away 
aR TO Ee Foe vor coat Gonseeneh 


. : ealer Sent one mooth 
Cheaper in Clubs. Three Months on Trial, 60 cents. on trial, for Be, stamy : 


eight pages, handsomely illustrated 
riters for best Stories, 


> 1 50 additiona o 
PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE COPY FREE. — | Rich Chromos. fe oe asap and postage 
($1.60 in all), a pair of the large and beautiful chromos, 
| 


Address 10x12, * Chickens” and “Sparrows,” will be sent 


lo \ , | Splendid Preminms for clubs of 

THE PRAIRIE FARMER company, |Get Up Clubs! iii sni eri tid upwac 
Books, Gold Pens, Rings, Musical Instruments, Croquet, 
Pictures, ete 


| 
i} 
| 
xe 118 Monroe St., Chicago, Hl. Address Ht. N. F. LEWIS, Publisher, 
pe 





Chicago, I! 
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WEBER | 


10-FORTES 
PIANO. Ss. 
NILSSON. I shall take every opportunity to recom- 
mend and praise your instruments 
KELLOGG, For the last six years your Pianos hav 


been my choice for the Concert- 
room and my own house, 

Your Uprights are extraordinary i: 
struments, and deserve 
success. 

I have used the Pianos of eve 


LUCCA. 


PATTI. ry celebrated 
ence over all. 

Your Pianos astonish me. I have never 
yet seen any Pianos which equal 
yours. 

Madame 
finest in the 
endorse that opinion. 
rival anywhere. 


‘Prices Reasonable. Terms Easy. 


WAREROOMS: 


Fifth Ave., Cor. Sixteenth m New Tak, 
AGENTS WANTED Feievi won" 


OR RE AT WOR Kk. 
NIGHT SCENES IN THE BIBLE, 


And a magnificent NEW BOOK just from the press. 
Address 
Dr. WARNER'S 
SANITARY CORSET, 
With Skirt ney oe and Self- 
Adjust ng Pads. 
set constructed upon 
cal principles, it secures 
ymfort of body, with grace 
of form. Lady agents 
wanted ev ry where, Ss mple 8, any 
size, by mail, $1.50. Address, 


WARNER BROR., 763 Broadway, New York. 


WANTED 


STRAUSS. 
WEHLI. 


Parepa called your Piano the 
United States 


They have no 


The 
pt 1ysiologi 
health aa 
and beauty 


only Cor 


Agent s for the 

Package in the ' 

tains 15 sheets pap Tr, 15 
opes, Tr Pen, Pen il 3 

Nee patent Yard Measure, and a piece of abe Ch ry. 


e package with elecant prize, po ty 
ag _ Lt 


SY ERTISERS! 


ROW! LL & CO. 
Li eres et of one hundred pages, cont 
ewspapers, and estimates showir ig cost of ave rti sing. 


Send twenty e sone & 
41 Park Row, New Y« 


aining 


their great 


1 fully |? 


J.C. McCURDY & CO., Philadn., Pa. | 
| 
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maker, but give yours the prefer- | 


TT\HE COMPANION aims to be 
family—looked for es rly by 
st by the r. Its pr 
; to be judic us, prac 


»nt worth, 


a favorite in 


while 


and has for « 


llustrated, OT 
writers in the 


ve 


It is handsomely 

of the most attracti 
Among these are: 
J.T. Trowbridge,] 
Edward Eggleston, 

| Dr. 1. I, Hayes, 

Rebecea H. Davis, 
Abby Morton Diaz, 

| Edward Everett Hale, 


some country. 
Louisa M. Alcott, 
Rev. W. M. Baker, 
Louise C. Moulton, 

C,. A, Stephens, 
Harriet P. Spofford, 
Geo. M. Towle. 


*d to the old and young, and is very 
character. It gives 


a of Home ana School 


zy is adapt 


in its 


Its reading 
comprehensiv 
| Stories of Adventure, 

| Letters of Travel, 

Editorials upon Current Topics Tales, ” Poetry 

| Historical Articles, Selections for Declamation, 

| Biographical Sketches, Anecdotes. Puzzies, 

Religious Articles, Facts and Incidents. 

Sunemtation Price, $1.75. Thi is includes 

n f Postage by the publisher. ecimen cor 

é nt free. Ple ase mention what paper you saw this in. 


PERRY, MASON & CoO.. 


41 Temple Wines, Boston, Mass. 


| ony READER, if you are in 


BEES OR HONEY, 


u ¥. sample copy of our 
Simply write your 
al ~-" address 
. ROOT, Medir 1a, | Oh 


the 


2 





any way interested 


we will with pleasure send y« 
GLEANINGS IN BEE cu qi 
= iress plait ily on & postal c n L 


MISFIT ‘CARPETS. 


“All sizes, English Brussels, Three-ply Ingrain, very cheap, at the old place, 


Send for 
Price List. 


]112 FULTON ST. 


NEW YORK. _ 





A TRUE WOMAN. 


man 


hr 


of every true w 


is her duty to 


GEO. W. LAIRD’S 


“BLOOM OF YOUTH,” 


discoloratic 
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is disease 


which will remove all 
burn, and other cutane 


it delica 
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clear 


rgists every where. 
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HOME MAGAZINE ADVERTISER, 





THE UTILITY ADJUSTABLE TABLE. 


ums May be raised or lowered to suit any person or purpose, and 
folded for packing away in a moment. Invaluable to ladies 
in eutting and basting. A boon to invalids.. A treasure to 


children, and unequaled for writing, study, games, ete. 
e prepaid within 500 miles of New York. A discount 
on orders from greater distance, to cover cost of 

Extra inducements to clubs. 
rice. 


press 
allowe 

freight. 
of style, shape, size and 


Ex- 


Made in great variety 
Tables for games, with chess 


and cribbage boards inlaid. Send for illustrated circular, and 
quote Arthur’s Illustrated Home Maguzine, 


LAMBI & SARGENT, 
Sole Proprietors and Manufacturers, 793 Broadway, New York, 





~ THE CONGREGATIONALIST. 
A FAMILY RELIGIOUS JOURNAL. 


1¢ Congregationalist presents, week by week, all the 
Four editors 


Tt 
variety of a first-class religious journal. 
give it their entire time, besides several departments» 
such as Agricultural and Commercial, which are pre- 
pared out of the office. A large space is given to its edi- 
torial department proper; and in paragraph matter, in 
religious intelligence, and in its Literary Review it is 





especially full and varied. 
Washington, Chicago and foreign correspondence, and 
in the matter of 


ORIGINAL CONTRIBUTIONS, 


a very large sum is expended every week to secure the 
best pens that can be found. We publish live articles on 
the live topies of the day, and not a few of the most emi- 
nent clergymen and laymen of the denomination are 
counted among our contributors. 


THE OHILDREN’S DEPARTMENT, 


is full and varied, and includes every week something in 
large type for the youngest, while thousands of little 
folks delight to puzzle their brains over the Puzzle 
Column. A series of 


CENTENNIAL PAPERS, 


by Mr. Georcs M. Towts, each article complete by itself, 
is also in process of publication. 

In short, if you want “Taz Best” family religious paper, 
try the Congregationalist. Price $3.15, postage paid. 


W. L. GREENE & CoO., 
1 Somerset St., Boston. 


SWEDENBORG’S WORKS 


SENT FREE 
To the Clergymen of America. 


We have been authorized to send, on receipt of the 
postage, three of Swedenborg’s large and important 
works to any Ministers of the Gospel in America who 
may desire to possess them, viz. : 

1. THE TRUE CHRISTIAN RELIGION, con- 
taining the entire Theology of the New Church as foro- 
told by Daniel vii., 13,14, and Rev. xxi., 1, 2. One vol. 
Demi 8vo, 614 pages. Postage 40 cents. 

2. HEAVEN AND ITS WONDERS, AND 
HELL. From things heard and seen, One vol. Demi 
8vo, 454 pages. Postage 26 cents. 

3. THE APOCALYPSE REVEALED. Where- 
in are disclosed the Arcana there foretold, which have 
hitherto remained concealed. One vol., octavo, 1202 
pages. Postage 36 cents, 

This offer includes Clergymen of every denomination, 
as well as Students in any of the Theological Schools in 
the country. Address, with postage, as stated, 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
4 





It has stated New York, | 


THE SIXTH VOLUME > 


THE AMERICAN FARM JOURNAL! 


AN INDEPENDENT PAPER FOR THE 
Farm, Garden and Fireside. 


| The Cheapest and Most Attractive Farm and Homs Paper 


in the Land, 


The JOURNAL is carefully edited and contains in each 
number articles from a 


Large Corps of Contributors, 


Comprising Practical and Experienced Writers in al! 
Parts of the Country. Eac’: number contains also many 
pages of especial interest to 
5 . 
Farmers’ Wives and Daughters, 


Besides the Monthly Departments of 


SCIENTIFIC AND PRACTICAL NOTES, 
HEALTH AND DRESS, and 
HOUSEHOLD AFFAIRS. 


SIxXTHENW PAGES 


| Of Choice Reading Matter, mailed to subscribers (Free or 
POSTAGE) at 


Only Seventy-Five Cents Per Year. 
Specrwen Copies Free on application. Address 


THE BLADE, 
mation abont Georgia 


GRORGIA 2 FLORIDA wet 


scribe for the Moryine News, the only daily published at 
Savannah, Ga. Daily, $10; Weekly, $2 per annum. Ad- 
vertisers desiring customers in these States, should use 
its columns. It ts the best paper in the Southerst. Speci- 
men copies sent on receipt of 5 cents. Address J. H. 
ESTILL, Savannah, Ga 


AGENTS WANTED. 
PAPERS AND MAGAZINES 
AT LOWEST CLUB RATES. 


me O. P, CURTIS, 
THE MO 


North Parma, Monroe Co., N. Y. 
An excellent family paper of eight pages, now 


. . ub- 
lished in Boston and Chicago. It is the organ of the 


Freewill Baptists, but is largely patronized by other 
Christian people. Terms $2.50. Address 


Rev. J. D. STEWART, Publisher, 
Dover, N. H. 





Parties wanting infor- 
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_ ee MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, | 
Crocus, Lilies, 





WANTED. 


And all other bulbs for eating | | 


in the autumn; also Bulb-glasses, 
Fancy Flower Pots, Fern Cases, 
Winter Flowering Plants. 

The largestand finest assortment 
in the country. 

Prices moderate. Descriptive 
catalogue mailed free. 

HENRY A. meets 


714 Chestast Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ROSE ‘BUDS IN WINTER. 


NOW READY.—Roses for winter bloom, and fall 
planting. We send strong POT = that will bloom 
quickly safel ly by mail post-paid. Purchasers’ choice of 


over 200 splendid ever blooming varieties. 


5 FOR $1.00. 12 FOR oan, 
See our elegant descriptive catalogue, containing full 
description for culture, &c. Sent free to ‘all who apply. 
Address, THE DINGEE & CONARD CO., 


ce tose Growers, West Grove, Chester Co., Pa. 


LITTLE ON ES AT HOME. 
A Monthly Paper for Children, 


Only 30 cents a year, and a handsome Lithograph, 
“ FROLICSOME PETs.” given to each subscriber, Large 
Premiums offered to Club Agents. Specimen Numbers 
free. Address, LITTLE ONES AT HOME, 

11—38, 35 Super rior Street, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A WEEK to Agents, Old and Yo vung, Male and Fe- 
1 ee male, in their locality Terms and OUTFIT 


La mg Address, P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, 
1ll—6t. 


5 $00 »r day at home. Samples worth » $1 
to: ree. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
ll—y 


1 x aay at home Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 
ll—y. 


AGENTS WANTED 2c Mtoe Dicn 





1o—11. J. J.UNTE RSINGER, 2ist Ward, Cincin 





[uwense Scoops || | 40,000 OF THE Goons 
‘ Se eS | ee ee — 1) — 2 — aoe | Nie 
already sold, demand increasing. Pull of thrilling interest | 
and spirited illustrations of thirty years’ strange experiences, and 
a wonderfal country ; the wilisware eager to get it, and mere 
agents are needed. PROFITS are SPLEMSID For particulars 


address HUBBARD BROS, Publishers, 
12~y. 723 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WANTED, 


IN THIS COUNTY 


ONE ENERGETIC CANVASSER, 


TO TAKE THE AGENCY AND CANVASS FOR THE 
SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


This paper is now in the field, with a splendid premium 
chromo 19x25 inches in size. It is larger, better and 
more brilliant than ever. Has the largest circulation 
outside of New York. Is over fifty years eld. Pays the 
largest cash wages, and gives Gold Premiums to its 
agents. Agents are now making $50 per week. We 

ive exclusive territory. Orders filled from Boston, 

*hiladelphia, Baltimore, P eenange or Chicago. Samples 
and circulars free to agents. 

REED, WICKERSHAM & CO., 
726 Sansom 8t., P hiladelphia. 








The Wheeler & & Wilson Mf'g 
Co., of Philadelphia, are 
desirous of securing 


several good Agents, and very liberal induce- 
ments will be offered to thoroughly reliable men, 
who can furnish a Horse and Wagon. We are 
now prepared to supply the New Family, the 
New No. 6, and the New No. 7 Machines, and a 
choice of location and territory to work. This is 
|@ rare opportunity for energetic, industrious men 
| to engage in profitable business without the in- 
| vestment of capital. Letters addressed, or parties 

| calling on us, will receive immediate attention. 

WHEELER & WILSON MF’G (0, 

914 CHESTNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA, 


—aWwIs “LADOMUSSSS 
/DIAMOND DEALER & JEWELER, \ 


WATCHES, JEWELRY & SILVER WARE, 


WATCHES and JEWELRY REPAIRED. y, 
802 Chestnut St., Phils- 


A VERY LARGE STOOK OF 
Watches, Diamonds, Jewelry 


AND 
SILVER WARE 


sings on hand. Country orders solicited. Goods sent 
by mail ¢ r express to all parts of the U nited States. 


OTHE PRAIRIE FARMER, 


Established 1841.) 


|The Great, Leading, Popular Farm, 
Orchard and Fireside Journal 
of the Northwest. 








FOR TOWN and COUNTRY, FOR OLD and YOUNG. 


Published Weekly at Chicago, in a neat quarto form of 
eight pages, handsomely ill rated. 


|Terms, Postage paid, $2.15 per Year in Advance, 
Cheaper in Clubs. Three Months on Trial, 60 cents, 
PROSPECTUS AND SAMPLE COPY FREE. 
Address 


| THE PRAIRIE FARMER COMPANY, 
118 Monroe St., Chicago, Ill. 


} 11,12—1. 









































“The Household Magazine of America!’’ 





ARTHUR’S 








ILLUSTI 


ATED HOME MAGAZINE 


FOR THE CENTENNIAL YEAR. 





Artucr’s I[civstratep Home Macaztxe not only takes rank with the leading and most influential periodicals 
of the day, but claims to be, in its peculiar characteristics and varied departments, more thoroughly identified with the 
American people in their home and social life than any other magazine published 

It is not the rival or competitor of any other magazine, but stands alone in its peculiar sphere, character and 
work, and addresses itself to men and women of taste, culture and common sense; to those who have right purposes 


in life, and an interest in humanity. 


It not only goes into the Homes of the People as a power for good, but as a 


leasant companion and friend, interested in all that interests the household and ready to help, comfort, amuse, 


nstruct, delight and cheer every one from the youngest to the oldest. 
For the great Centennial Year, the Home Magazine will be more attractive than ever, as an earnest of this, the 


publishers offer the following rich programme, as a part of what will appear in its pages, 


EA E LIFFE By Mrs. JULIA C. 8. DORE. A new serial 
GL SC » by the author of “ Racuet Drttoway's 
Son,” (which has been pronounced the best American 
story given by any magazine during the year), will be 
commenced in the January number. 


MIRIAM AND THE LIFZ SHE LAID DOWN. By T. S. ARTHUR. 
, Author of “Desorau Norman; Her Work and 
Her Reward.” This new serial will also be commenced in 


the January number. 

TEE TORY TELL This Department of the Home 
§ ) Magazine, which has always been 

exceedingly rich, will contain besides the above serials, a 

large number of fine stories from the pens of some of our 

best writers. 


TT VILLE PAPER: By PIPSISSIWAY POTTS. Author 
of “Orurre Psorie’s Wrxpows,” 
and “'I'ne Deacon's Hovssforp.” We need only announce 
this series of pepees. Pirszy’s inimitable and unique de- 
lineations of home-life and character are so well known 
to our readers that no word of commendation on our part 
is needed. 


OLD BEARTE STO AND THE TALES THEY TOLD. By 

y ROSELLA RICE. Author of “ Tur 
Cantns or THe West.” These articles will, like the first 
Pioneer Series, give life-like pictures of early times in the 
West. 


J By Mrs. E. 3B. DUF- 
OMAN'S WORK IN THE WORLD, ries "incss ‘i. 
uable and suggestive articles, from the pen of one whose 
ability, long experience, and observation, make her 
thoroughly competent to write on the subject, will treat 
of Woman's Work, studies, modes of thought and oppor- 
tunities, and while showing how utterly impossible it is 
for her to succeed in the world without careful study and 
preparation, will indicate the way in which this needed 


preparation can be made. 
E GIRLS AT MILW: By CEATTY BROOKS. Author 
1 of “My Grits anv lL.” Un- 
der this title our fair young readers will be pleased to 
learn that “Cmarry” has promised to go on talking to them 
about their habits, manners and dress, and about their 
home duties and pleasures in her wise and pleasant way. 


AND GENERAL LITERATURE. We 


EISTORY, BIOGRAPE shall continue to make this 
e 


rtment one of special interest to our readers, It 
will be largely illustrated 

THE BOME CIRCLE Here our readers and writers can 

) still gather as of old in friendly 

talk, “Licuen” wil! be there, and “Cuarry Brooks,” and 

a host of pleasant people that we have not room to name. 


j Will be carefully edi- 
THE MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


ted, and have sugges- 
tive artic ,oughtful and experienced writers. 
BOTS" AND URLS’ TREASURY, Ti.2cte5. ze 

1 will not be forgotten 
of course. Here they will always find something enter- 
taining and useful. 


EVENINGS WITH THE POET 


of poetry from the best authors. 
great pleasure to our readers. 
To be full and prak- 


BOOSBREBPERS’ DEPARTMENT, Zsttcusee* ec 


tions from experienced housekeepers will appear. 


OSTRATIONS OF NATURAL EISTORY, "=~ 
1 in prepa- 
ration some articles on Natural History to be lar; ef yand 
beautifully illustrated, and made attractive to all classes 
of readers, young and old. 
NOTE and ILLUSTRATIONS. The Home 
Magazine will have descriptions 
and pictorial illustrations of the great Centennial Exhi- 
bition to be held in Philadelphia during the year 1876. 


BUDTERICR'S NEWEST PATTERNS fitters bree 


Childrens’ Dres- 
80s, are given every month. 





This Department con- 
1 tains choice selections 


It has always afforded 


These are acknowledged to 
be the most practical and useful of any in the country, 
and as they are always accompanied with full descriptions 
of the garment, material to be used, etc., and the cost of 
pattern, so enabling every woman to be, if she choses, her 
own dressmaker, our lady readers will see that, in this 
feature, our Magazine is rendered almost indispensable to 
the family. We give these patterns by special arrangement. 








TERMS IN ADVANCE.—POSTAGE FREE. 


1 Copy One Year - o 


3 Copies 


$ 2.50 
: 650 ;|10 ** “ 21,50 


6 Copies one year, & one togetterup of Club, $13.00 
“ sé ~ 


4&z- Specimen Numbers 15 Cents, in Currency or P. 0, Stamps. 


47° PREMIUMS TO CLUB GETTERS,.—We have had engraved on steel a very choice and elegant picture, 
representing Queen Elizabeth. at the moment when about to sign the death warrant of her cousin Mary Stuart. It 


is a picture of great merit, and treated with unusual skill and vigor, bein 


one of the finest we have had engraved. 


A copy of this beautiful picture will be mailed as a premium to every person who sends us a club of subscribers; 10 cents to 


be remitted for cost of mailing. 


Aa Any subscriber who may desire to possess this elegant engraving, can have it at the nominal price of 50 cents. 


REMITTANCES, 


Send Post-office order or draft on Philadelphia, New York or Boston. 
office order or draft, then, have your letter registered. 


If you cannot get a Post- 


4—%-To Avvertisrns. As the Home Magazine circulates largely in all parts of the United States, it offers one of the best 


general Advertising Mediums in the country. 


T. S. ARTHUR & SON, 


No. 1129 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia, Penna. 
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